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WILLTHE NEW 740 
UPHOLD THE 
VOLVO TRADITION? 


The car on the bottom is Volvo's new 740 saloon. 

The cars on the top are Volvos from the past, all 
noted for their strength and solidity. 

As you can see, the 740 is not at all burdened by 
this reputation. 

(In fact, it could have taken the weight of three 
more cars with ease.) 

It’s built around an incredibly strong, steel safety 
cage. Even the roofis reinforced with box-type profiles 
that effectively act as roll bars. 

(You can imagine how effective they'd be.) 

But if the 740 has all the traditional Volvo virtues 
(including power assisted steering) it also has some 
attractions of its own. 

Its 2.3-litre engine is remarkably free of internal 
friction. (This makes it both fast and frugal.) | 

The new interior takes 5 in comfort, with more 
elbow room in the back seat than a Daimler. 

The rear suspension is patently so much better 
than the competition we took out a patent. 

You can judge all these attractions (and more) at 
your Volvo dealer now. It’s well worth a visit. 

Any car that can survive at the bottom of our 
stack ought to be on the top of your list. 

EVOLVOLUTION NOT REVOLVOLUTION. FROM €9249. 


NEW VOLVO 740 RANGE STARTS AT £9249. 2.3 LITRE ENGINES. CARBURETTOR AND INJECTED VERSIONS AVAILABLE. 
PRICES INCLUDE CAR TAX & VAT (DELIVERY & NO. PLATES EXTRA). CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. CUSTOMER INFORMATION TEL: HIGH WYCOMBE (0494) 33444. 


hen I was a child my father 

would disappear into the 

lavatory after breakfast mut- 

tering some such cryptic formula 

as “The NCO sounds agony. Two 

words, 8 and 10.”’ Much later he 

would emerge with the triumphant cry of ‘‘Cor- 

poral punishment’’. He had succeeded in solving 
another clue in the Times crossword. 

For a middle-class family in the Thirties 
The Times was our matins; the crossword, the 
gardening article and, of course, the Law Re- 
ports, were our daily ritual. As a young practi- 
tioner, and before a killjoy Act of Parliament put 
astop to the publication of the full and scandalous 
details of divorce cases, my father had been a 
Times \aw reporter in the matrimonial courts: 
later other reporters could be relied on to give 
him star billing in particularly sensational will 
cases. He read the obituaries to note the passing 
of impossible judges, or contemporaries unable 
to survive the heat of battle in the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division. Although Hit- 
ler was screaming nightly threats at us over the 
wireless, Icannot remember that we ever read the 
Times leaders or noticed whether or not they 
were soft on the Nazis. The Times was part of our 
life, not only a daily observance but an entertain- 
ment somewhere between reading Browning 
aloud and listening to Tommy Handley in/TMA. 

Atschool we got The Times at a cheap rate, 
and I noticed the peculiar brutality of those boys 
who opted for The Morning Post. Ibeganto do the 
crossword, read the Law Reports and later came 
to open the paper with nervous fingers for notices 
of a play or a book; I searched for mistakes in the 
report of a criminal defence, found harmless fun 
in the notices of judicial appointments, illumina- 
tion in the gardening article and inspiration in the 
wine column on Saturdays. When publication of 
The Times was stopped for a year it was like the 
death of the past. Other papers came off on your 
fingers, or dealt in painful detail with one-parent 
families and the Expectation of the Orgasm: none 
other seemed to fill the position of the magazine 
of my particular parish. 

The shut-down, the changes of proprietor, 
the editorship of Mr Harry Evans, and Mr 
Evans’s book, which read like a couple of dozen 
riveting episodes of Dynasty, threw a new and 
unexpected light on The Times. Printers, fathers 
of chapels, men in mackintoshes, Mr Rupert 
Murdoch, the new proprietor, Mr Evans himself, 
were constantly emerging from its doorways into 
the light of television cameras and making state- 
ments. I had clearly been wrong to regard the 
journal primarily as a vehicle for an important 
theatrical review or a cunningly concealed 
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anagram. The departure of Mr Evans, the eleva- 
tion of Mr Charles Douglas-Home, were events 
to rank with the storming of the Odessa steps and 
the end of the Thirty Years War. 

I had, I supposed, been wrong about The 
Times. Was it, in fact, not only a British institu- 
tion but an instrument of government, or at least 
an organization riddled with intrigue and primi- 
tive romance, where hard-faced men in shirt 
sleeves shouted at each other to “hold the front 
page’’? To discover the truth, there was no better 
way than to spend a day and part of a night at 
The Times. It was Thursday, September 20, 1984, 
the day, as it turned out, that suicide bombers 
attacked the US embassy in Beirut. 


Perhaps, I thought, it 
is not only a British 
institution but an 


organization riddled 
with intrigue and 
primitive romance 


The Times building was moved during Lord 
Thomson’s reign from its origins in Printing 
House Square, near Blackfriars station, in Lon- 
don, to the middle reaches of the Gray’s Inn Road 
(the staider, long-serving grandees of the Times 
staff, those who write leader columns without 
removing their jackets, are still called the ‘Black 
Friars”). Among the small cafés, betting shops, 
pubs and garages south of King’s Cross, the 
Sunday Times building, all glass and glitter, is 
joined to the more sober, dun-coloured Times by 
a sort of Bridge of Sighs across which thousands 
of words travel to the printing presses each night. 

My arrival at The Times encouraged the 
idea of a trip down Memory Lane. Ishared the lift 
with a very old, white-haired man who was lean- 
ing on his umbrella and wiping his face with a 
scarlet handkerchief. He nipped out at the edito- 
rial floor and tottered smartly into a door marked 
Obituaries. But then I was in the presence of Liz 
Seeber, the editor’s executive assistant. “‘Look 
me up in Harry Evans’s book if you like,” she 
said, sipping Highland Spring water. “I’m the 
Mata Hari of the first floor.”” Then Colin Webb, 
ex-editor of the Cambridge Evening News and 
now deputy editor of The Times, came out of his 
office. “‘I hear you’re going to be a fly on the 
wall,” he said. “I hope nobody swots you.” I was 
on my way to the 11.30 meeting, the first of the 
day, at which the shape of the next morning’s 
paper would be decided. Charles Douglas-Home 
was away, although he telephoned frequently. 
Charles-Wilson, the other newly appointed depu- 
ty editor, was with the Times correspondent 
somewhere in Lebanon. Colin Webb, wearing a 
grey suit and without, so far as I could tell, ever 
removing his jacket, was about to take the chair. 
Colin Webb had got out of bed at 6.30, listened to 
the Today programme, got a “taste of the tab- 
loids”’, read the heavier opposition papers, hada 
subliminal glance at breakfast television and ar- 
rived at The Times around a quarter past nine, 
when Features, Home and Foreign, the three 
main desks in the huge news room — the Pit or the 
Playpen, as I heard it variously called — were 
manned bya few early comers. He had conducted 
an inquest on the night’s production, which had 
passed without accident following a Tuesday 
night of disaster when trouble with colour repro- 
duction meant the loss of several editions. 

Now he sat with David Flynn, the deputy 
executive editor, and half a dozen middle-aged, 
spreading men in shirt sleeves around a table ina 
small, modern conference room under a clock 
which seemed to have stopped permanently at 
half past ten. Liz Seeber handed round sche- 
dules — lists of possible stories — and the barons in 
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charge of Business, Sport, Home, Foreign or 
Pictures paid their formal tributes. 

Clive Borrell, in command of the home 
front that day, politely offered a tempting collec- 
tion: the GLC by-election results (not expected 
until around midnight), David Steel’s interven- 
tion atthe Liberal Assembly in favour ofa nuclear 
freeze, and the decision to cancel the tower on the 
National Gallery extension. 

Ivan Barnes, the foreign news editor, with 
a distinguished grey beard, glasses, a pink striped 
shirt anda pen hanging round his neck onastring, 
offered the Australian prime minister weeping in 
Parliament, having been called “alittle crook” by 
the leader of the Opposition. Barnes said there 
would be no follow-up to the story of the sleeping 
judge in the Hitler Diaries trial, then modestly 
introduced what would become the great story of 
the day. ‘‘We’re not sure yet whether it was the 
Islamic Jihad people,” he said, “but there’s been 
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a bomb in the US embassy in Beirut. The British 
Ambassador may have been injured, which 
makes the situation even more important.” 

“Where’s Bob Fisk?” the deputy editor 
inquired. 

“JT wish you’d ask me that this afternoon. 
We don’t know if Fisk’s even heard about it. We 
think he’s in south Lebanon. And we don’t know 
where Charlie Wilsonis.”’ 

“T hope Charles wasn’t having lunch with 
the British Ambassador. You'll keep on to it 
during the day?” 

“Oh yes. We'll find Fisky. Otherwise we'll 
cover the story from agency reports.” 

It was then about 11.45 am and it had 
become clear that the likely lead story was the US 
embassy story. After the meeting the men in shirt 
sleeves began to move away, leaving those few 
who would write the leaders. These pronounce- 
ments, they say at The Times, come from “‘a 
collegiate view”. The College of Cardinals sits in 
private for its sacred deliberations, and all flies 
are removed from the walls. The morning confer- 
ence had been a quiet and well-mannered busi- 
ness, with gently smiling men speaking in low 
voices. No one had shouted, been sacked or 
offered to resign. 


When I first 
came they 
suggested 

I take a£100 
cut in salary 
for the honour 
of working 

for The Times 
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Philip Howard, the literary editor, was looking 
suntanned and remarkably cheerful in the midst 
of an avalanche of books that he would have no 
space to review, even with two pages that week. 
“It’s a tragedy,” he said. 

He has been at The Times since he left the 
political diary of the: Glasgow Herald in 1964, 
when he became, curiously enough, women’s 
lacrosse correspondent, then literary editor. 
“When I first came they suggested I take a £100 
cut in salary for the honour of working for The 
Times.” It was he who told me about the Black 
Friars, the old guard who regarded working for 
any other paperas the height of vulgarity and who 
would never have stepped out of the office to be 
interviewed on television. 

“Under Barnes, the radical early 19th- 
century editor, we never reviewed fiction. He 
said he preferred the ‘great romance of politics’. 
But it could be terribly dangerous to write non- 
fiction. Lord Brougham, who was Lord Chancel- 
lor, wrote a slim volume on Demosthenes, and 
Barnes, who had quarrelled with him, gave it five 
appalling notices over five successive issues. 

“When we did start reviewing fiction, we 
always gave Dickens terrible reviews. I have an 
uneasy feeling that was because he edited another 
paper. When we reviewed Jane Eyre, we said it 


was ‘booksellers’ trash’. But George Eliot always 
got good notices, and Disraeli was a favourite.” 

Philip Howard’s pages had been set into 
type early on Wednesday. He took me on my first 
visit to the composing room, where men who 
once sweated over furnaces of hot lead and 
crashing, chattering Linotype machines now tap 
edited stories into computers, or cut the electro- 
nically produced print with minute accuracy for 
pasting up on to boards for each page. 

On our way we passed the deserted halls 
where the unused, outdated machines stood 


shrouded in dust sheets. ‘““There you are,” he 


said, waving an affectionate farewell to the silent 
machines, “the guts of a vanished technology.” 
The letters department, a small office with two 
men and a secretary, is presided over by Leon 
Pilpel. The Times gets about 55,000 letters a year, 
probably 10 per cent more than any other paper. 
To get in, letters have to be topical, well written, 
concise and exclusive to The Times. “Often our 
letters start some continuing controversy, like the 
one from the Governor of Wormwood Scrubs 
calling his prison a penal dustbin. We try to make 
the letters as varied as possible,” Mr Pilpel said. 
“We check all the facts in the letters. We 
don’t often make mistakes, although we once 


printed a letter from someone who pretended to 
be Lord Kinsale. We got a reply from the real 
Lord Kinsale, who was very nice about it. We 
don’t print letters about members of the Royal 
Family because they can’t answer back. 

“Some people write every day, some write 
five or six letters a day. We have one South 
African gentleman who has sent us the same 
letter every day for 30 years, on very expensive 
paper. Sometimes he delivers it by hand.” 

Leon Pilpel was sorting out letters for the 
next day’s issue. He would report his selection to 


the 40’clock editorial conference. The lead letter - 


was likely to be an attack by Professor Lawrence 
Freedman on a leader supporting President 
Reagan’s so-called Star Wars policy. The comic 
final letter, however, was proving difficult to find. 
In the Obituaries office there was no sign of the 
elderly visitor I had noticed at the start of my visit 
to The Times. Had he gone into writea tribute toa 
friend, or had he mysteriously passed away? 
There was only the editor, a youngish, perfectly 
healthy former foreign correspondent named Pe- 
ter Strafford and his assistant, Juliet Lygon. “‘I 
don’t regard it as a morbid sort of job at all,’ Mr 
Strafford said cheerfully. “It’s fascinating work, 
all about people. Of course we’ve got about 6,000 
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obituaries written and we try to keep them up to | 


date, but we rely a great deal on information from 


the family and from friends and colleagues. With | 


bignames we like to print the obituary on the day. 
“Are our obituaries sometimes bitchy? I 
wouldn’t say bitchy. By and large we try to be 


broadly favourable to the corpse. But we don’t | 


see it as our function to console widows or keep 
the family happy. We aim for a fair assessment of 
a career, and really the obituaries are part of the 
news pages. I have to get my page upstairs by 
5 pm, unless there’s a really big death. Our lead 
tonight is Dr Soloman Wand, who had a lot to do 
with planning the Health Service. Then we’ve got 
a film actor for you, Richard Baseheart, and a 
Soviet diplomat. It’s surprising how many of our 
obituaries are about foreigners. 

“No. You can’t see your obituary. No- 
body can.” 


Not long before lunch one of the production 
editors came into the deputy editor’s office witha 
large sheet of paper which was, in fact, a map of 
the next day’s Times. His problem was that both 
the Home and the Foreign desks were demanding 
more space because of the day’s wealth of stories. 
Could they drop an ad or put it in later in the 
week? Colin Webb looked at the plan and agreed 
that one particular ad could be postponed. 

A story was beginning to surface on the 
Foreign desk. Reports were coming in of a mas- 
sacre, by Druze soldiers in the Israeli-backed 
South Lebanese Army militia, of a number of 
Shiite Muslims. It was thought that the Israelis 
had sealed off the area. Perhaps Robert Fisk was 
trapped in southern Lebanon and would never 
get to Beirut to write the story of the embassy 
bomb. By lunchtime all the calls and telexes from 
the Foreign desk to him, via Associated Press in 
Lebanon, had failed to produce any comeback, 
like tennis balls served into a pond. 

Since the departure of Gerald Long, Mr Rupert 
Murdoch’s eccentric, bon vivant managing direc- 
tor, nobody at The Times seems to show a great 
interest in food. Machines in the corridor near the 
news room hold sandwiches, KitKats, tins of 
Coke and orangeade. The canteen is in the Sun- 


day Times building. Brightly coloured as a ham- 
burger joint, known to the staffas McMurdoch’s, 
it serves cheap and reasonable food on plastic 
plates. David Flynn, the deputy executive editor 
and a former editor of The Star, Sheffield’s eve- 
ning paper, sometimes lunches there, but on that 
day he was at The Front Page in Clerkenwell. 

When he got back at about ten to three he 
went to the counter in the middle of the news 
room, where photographs arrive from the picture 
desk. “‘The picture’s the lynchpin of every page,” 
he said. “But there isn’t a definitive one from 
Beirut yet.”” He sorted through shots of a ruined 
building, a wounded US Marine and the British 
Ambassador’s gunslinging minders. 

As news came pouring out of the tape 
machines, it was torn off and taken by messengers 
round to the appropriate tables. There, Colin 
Webbtoldme, a‘‘taster’’ savours the stories, rolls 
them round his tongue and frequently spits them 


out. Other stories are given to the sub-editors, 
who cut them, scribble on them or translate the 
bleak prose of the agencies into the language of 
The Times. Then the chosen stories are shot up, in 
the sort of tube that was once the joy of old 
drapery shops, to the composing room. 

At the 4 o’clock editorial conference I 
noticed that, contrary to my former impression, 
not all the men were spreading and shirt-sleeved. 
Sport and Business were quite young and wore 
jackets. Roger Wood (known in the composing 
room as Scoop), balding with a red beard, and 
Ivan Barnes, who gave the latest details from 
Lebanon, are both thin. 

The American Ambassador had been 
buried in rubble and pulled out by our envoy, 
whose minders had shot at the assassins. “Presi- 
dent Reagan was woken up for once and told the 
news,” Ivan Barnes said. Then he told the meet- 
ing about the Druze massacre. 
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Clive Borrell, the deputy home editor, 
offered the front page a court injunction won by 
the Durham miners which ensured their right to 
work, and it was decided that there would have to 
be alate change in the front page when the results 
of the GLC by-elections came in. Colin Webb 
announced that the lead story would certainly be 
from Beirut and that the leaders were on the 
Belgrano, the Liberal debate on disarmament 
and the National Gallery extension. 

After the meeting David Flynn went back 
to the news room and began to rough out a map of 
the front page. The picture, when it was chosen, 
would occupy five columns. There was a large 
blank space under it, which he hoped would be 
filled with a story by Robert Fisk from the front. 


It was at 3 o’clock that afternoon, just an hour 
before the final conference, that Robert Fisk and 
Charles Wilson, driving northwards in Lebanon, 
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heard, in a World Service broadcast, that the US 
embassy had been bombed. 

Ivan Barnes’s suppositions had been per- 
fectly correct. They had been travelling in the 
south and were being briefed by the various 
factions. At 1.30 they had visited the Israeli 
troops and had been treated, Charles Wilson said 
later, with extreme discourtesy. They were curtly 
turned over to Christian gunmen of the South 
Lebanese Army militia to be escorted out of the 
area. Infact Druze of the SLA had massacred the 
villagers, as Ivan Barnes had reported, less than 
20 miles from the Israeli post. 

Charles Wilson and Robert Fisk were 
allowed to leave in their own car, but SLA vehi- 
cles drove in front and behind them. It was lucky 
for the front page that they were escorted north- 
wards and that, when finally left to journey on 
alone, they tuned in to the World Service. Robert 
Fisk put his foot down immediately, hoping to 
reach Beirut and phone London by 4.45. 


Angela Gordon, an extremely pretty girl with a 
strong Scottish accent, had finished editing the 
Diary by 5o0’clock. Oncea peaceful account of life 
on the allotment and such like, the Diary has 
developed into what Angela Gordon’s old em- 
ployers on The Daily Telegraph call a mini Private 
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Eye. It’s still signed PHS, which may stand for 
Printing House Square or, as its editor hopes, 
Pretty Hot Stuff. 

“We're not really interested in marital 
scandal and divorce. People being blackballed in 
gentlemen’s clubs is more my speciality,’ she said. 

“Tt’s not all publishers’ parties, either. The 
Guardian published a story about Charlie 
Richardson, the gangster, having a chin-wag with 
Bettany, the spy, in prison. A man called Rocky 
Ryan, otherwise knownas Rocky Salvatore, rang 
me and said he was a friend of Charlie Richardson 
and knew it couldn’t be true. I went to see Mr 
Salvatore at his house in Neasden, which was 
decorated with paintings by Peter Sutcliffe of 
himself as God. Rocky Salvatore was wearing 
boxing boots and had boxing grease on his face 
and burnt hair. Later he told me thatifI didn’t use 
his story he’d come down mob-handed.”’ 

On that Thursday Angela Gordon’s lead 
story concerned a proposed film of John De- 
Lorean’s life, starring James Coburn. 

Down the corridor, the fashion editor, 
Suzy Menkes, was surrounded by dresses which 
hung over desks and chairs to be photographed 
on models she had chosen. “I can take it for 
granted I’m writing for an intelligent reader when 
I write about clothes in The Times,”’ she said. “‘I 


mean, I can mention Beau Brummell and Ver- 
meer and the women who read my pages will 
know what I’m talking about. Who are they? 
Barristers’ wives, doctors’ wives, business- 
women. They all have tribal identities. Fashion’s 
different in South Ken and Islington. Of course, 
youcan be South Kenat heart even though you're 
living in Parsons Green. I think it must be far 
harder to be fashion editor on The Guardian. 
There you get attacked for being sexist and mak- 
ing women sound frivolous. The trouble is that 
fashion isn’t really fashionable any more.” 

Owen Hickey, in his office in the editorial 
corridor, had finished his leading article. ‘“The 
deadlines get earlier and earlier because of the 
train times and the new technology,” he said. “‘It 
gives us all less time to think.” His office was full 
of books, he wore a slightly battered grey suit, 
had white hair and might have been a don in a 
history department. Had I found a Black Friar at 
last? How has the paper changed, I asked him. 
‘“Now we’re much fuller of hustle and bustle, 
which is a good thing. Charlie Douglas-Home 
writes a lot of leaders himself, which William 
Haley never did. 

“The Times used to be called The Thunder- 
er,’ I said. “‘Do you still thunder at the Govern- 
ment occasionally?” “I think you should have a 


recognizable philosophical position.” Owen 
Hickey told me, “‘but thunder sparingly.” 

That night the first leader was on the sink- 
ing of the Belgrano and fully supported the Gov- 
ernment’s case, only gently chiding ministers for 


not having disclosed the details earlier. 


When I got back to the news room Colin Webb 
told me that Robert Fisk had telephoned and 
would be filing his story by 7 o’clock. ‘““We think 
he got himself thrown out of south Lebanon,” the 
deputy editor said, ‘‘so that he could get back up 
to Beirut. Fisk’s a wonderful operator.” He 
looked round at the steadily mounting activity. 
“Bad news makes a good day,” he said. “I can 
smell the excitement in the news room.” 

By four minutes past seven most of Robert 
Fisk’s copy was through and Ivan Barnes was 
talking to him on the telephone again. “You 
know what time our front page deadline is, Bob? 
Anyway you’ve got a good editorial adviser 
there.” “‘Did Charles get to the minders and not 
just speak to the Ambassador?” David Flynn 
called across the news room floor. Ivan Barnes 
relayed the message. Then David Flynn spoke 
directly to Charles Wilson, a conversation full of 
laughs at the bizarre position of an editor being 
caught up in the night’s biggest story. 


The trouble is 
that fashion 
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That night Robert Fisk gave Charles Wil- 
son a note in Arabic which said, “‘I am an English 
journalist.” Armed with this document, Charles 
Wilson crossed the road blocks set up by a num- 
ber of the warring factions in Beirut and finally 
found the British chargé d’affaires. But the 
Ambassador was in, hospital and could see no 
one, and the minders were doing whatever mind- 
ers do after they have shot a terrorist and their 
day’s work is done. 


By ten past eight the front page picture had been 
chosen. It was of the wounded Marine guard, 
Larry Grillfrom Alabama, being carried from the 
wrecked embassy. At 8.15 Colin Webb came into 
the news room and said that the deadline for the 
front page was ““Now’’. Martin Huckerby, who 
had taken over the Foreign desk from Ivan 
Barnes —a younger man, small and eager, nowin 
his shirt sleeves—was on the line to Beirut, talking 
to hisstarreporter. He’dcall again at 10.30so that 
the story could be updated, he said. 

By 8.30 the editor’s day was over and the night 
editor assumed supreme command. Colin Webb 
went home to introduce himself to his wife. Wil- 
liam Rees-Mogg, it seems, used to leave The 
Times at 6pm and come back after dinner. Harry 
Evans stayed until late. Charles Douglas-Home 


often stays and invites guests for a salad and a 
glass of wine in his office. At 8.30 that Thursday 
night I was in the Packenham Arms round the 
corner, drinking beer with Rupert Morris, a 
young journalist who happened to be on duty and 
was facing a long night at his desk with nothing 
very much to do. 

By 8.45 the composing room was filled with 
people and there were only eight more pages to be 
pasted up and sent for final printing. The skeleton 
of the front page was on a board; the rules were 
neatly in place, but there were no words onit yet 
save the title The Times. Roger Wood, the night 
editor, was hovering round this blank space. I 
asked Roger Pleece, one of the compositors, 
whether journalists would ever be allowed to tap 
out their own stories on the computers. ‘‘Pro- 
vided we don’t lose any more jobs, I can see it 
happening. It all depends on how much money 
people take home.”’ 

Whatever happens in the future, the men 
speak with some nostalgia of the old technology — 
of the crashing Linotype machines on which you 
could put your sausage rolls to keep them hot, of 
the rivulets of molten lead, and of the bar in The 
Times where a machine operator could get his 
beer between bashing out thousands of words he 
couldn’t see and never read. 


“What we’re sweating on,” said Rick 
Catchpole, the night’s production manager, who 
was now responsible for getting the paper off on 
time, “is the 11 o’clock train. That’s what the first 
edition, what we call our six-star edition, has to 
catch. It’s the train that supplies the north of 
England. If we miss it we have to arrange trans- 
port for the paper from all sorts of different 
stations.”” He explained: “The stars on a paper’s 
editions gradually dwindle. It’s the three-star that 
is printed around midnight and supplies London. 
If you look on the back page of The Times you can 
see the stars printed at the top.” 

Ata quarter past nine a story was put on the 
board below the headline and the main picture. 
The byline read “From Robert Fisk, Beirut’. 
The day that had started for him among the guns 
of south Lebanon had ended, just in time, neatly 
pasted on the front page of The Times. 


To follow the front page on its way out to King’s | 
Cross station and the breakfast tables of the 
North was to take a trip back from the new 
technology to the printing machines and furnaces 
of the past. Slowly the microchip lost its dominion 
and we went back to a world that Caxton might 
have recognized, or that anyone who had spent 
his childhood playing with a John Bull printing set 
could understand. 

The pasted-up boards were photographed 
and polymer plates created on which the type was 
raised. The plate of the front page and I went 
down the stairs to a big, almost empty room 
where it was covered by a papier maché sheet, 
curiously known as a “‘flong”’, and put into a 
press. From this process a papier maché page — 
the ‘‘mat”’ — came into existence with the type 
indented. It was put in a dumb waiter and shot 
down to the foundry. “Don’t touch anything 
dowrhere,” Bert Hart, a small grey-haired man 
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in charge of a shop full of machinery and molten 
metal, told me. “‘If it isn’t hot it’ll be dirty.” The 
“mat” carrying Robert Fisk’s story was there cast 
into a curved metal plate, ammunition for the 
printing presses. 

It was close on half past ten, just half an 
hour before the train’s departure, and the presses 
were silent. Rick Catchpole looked at his watch, 
which he always keeps five minutes fast, and did 
his best not to worry. “We ought to get these 
machines rolling for half past if we’re going to 
catch the train.” 

While he spoke the machines started to 
turn slowly, printing test copies which would not 
be sold. Printers stood about reading The Times, 
like old men in clubs, checking the strength of the 
ink. Then the machines hit full speed. Folded 
copies rushed upwards on perpetual escalators to 
be bundled and tied, to totter towards the vans on 
conveyor belts, and to make the dash through the 
empty streets. 

The paper missed the 11 o’clock train. 
There was a shortage of trolleys at King’s Cross. 


On the editorial floor, at around 10.30, Irving 
Wardle had come in from the theatre to sit in the 
arts editor’s office and write his usual thorough, 
sharp analysis. The evening’s show was Pump 
Boys and Dinettes, a musical set in a motorway 
service station, by which Mr Wardle had been 
considerably entertained. His review would be 
printed around midnightin the three-star edition. 
At 11.30 he left for home. 

The news room was quiet and almost emp- 
ty. Robert Fisk hadn’t added to his copy and had, 
apparently, also gone home. The GLC results 
were coming through: Ken Livingstone had.a 
large majority on a 27 per cent poll. For the 
three-star this news would go on the front page. 
The Druze massacre would move to the back, and 
13 murdered Muslims would soon be lost in the 
rising tide of world events. 


The collection of photographs and drawings of 
the 11 previous occupants of the Times editorial 
chair, in the corridor outside the editor’s office, 
does not yet contain one of Charles Cospatrick 
Douglas-Home. He was born in 1937 into a dis- 
tinguished and eccentric family. One of his un- 
cles, Sir Alec, was prime minister, the other, 
William, a well-known playwright. His father is 
known as ‘‘the Birdman” because of his great 
interest in ornithology. He has been a Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Scots Greys, a bum in 
Canada, an ADC to Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord 
Howick) when he was Governor of Kenya, anda 
cub reporter on the Daily Express. When Harold 
Wilson made the Times defence correspondent 
(now Lord Chalfont) a minister, Charlie 
Douglas-Home, somewhat to his surprise, step- 
ped into the vacant position. 

He wears suits that people round The 
Times say were inherited from his grandfather, 
the 13th earl, and he is not often seen to remove 
his jacket. “I can’t imagine why Murdoch has 
chosen me,” he has been quoted as saying about 
his appointment as editor in 1982. “I’m every- 
thing he’s said to abhor —double-barrelled name, 
been to Eton, and not an obedient man.” 

We were sitting in the editor’s office drink- 
ing a mixture known as Pelham’s tea. 

“T think The Times is like a keep.” Mr 
Douglas-Home gives an impression of square- 
ness, a square head on a square body, hair 
brushed forward like a solid Norman captain who 
might well know about keeps. “The walls roundit 
can expand a long way, but the keep should be a 
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The end of the day’s work, soon to be lost in the 
rising tide of world events 


citadel with a long tradition of accuracy, author- 
ity and intellectuality. People see the castle with 
windows like slits and no evident sign of entry. 
Wecertainly want to bring more people in. We’ve 
raised the circulation from 292,000 in 1982 to 
464,000. For the first time since our big stoppage 
we’re 8,000 ahead of The Guardian. Since June 
*82 we’ve reduced the loss from 23 million to 
about 3 million, and all of that may not be aloss.”’ 

“Tell me about the leaders. Do you think 
people read them?” 

“Everyone reads the letters page and they 
look across and read some leaders. I feel the 
leader page is the part of the paper I’ve got to take 
responsibility for. I’ve got to be able to stand 
behind every leader and argue its corner.” 

“Has The Times moved to the right?” 

“Yes. And for two reasons. In history The 
Times always had something to say. But in 
Casey’s time [WF Casey was editor from 1948 to 


1952] the leaders became very mandarin, setting 
out all sides of the questions with only the slight- 
est indication of what the paper thought. I think 
the leaders have to be clear even if you disagree 
with them. So we support the Government but we 
attack it for not being radical enough. And we did 
needle them about rate-capping and the changes 
in local government.” 

“Don’t you think a paper’s most lively if it’s 
attacking the government in power?” 

“We have the page opposite the leaders for 
that. That’s really Speaker’s Corner. The Times’s 
middle page is open to Ken Livingstone, Eric 
Heffer and all-comers.”’ 

“Do you think leaders have any effect?”’ 

“Yes, Ido. But I don’t think ministers wet 
their knickers with terror if we criticize them, if 
that’s what you mean.”’ 

“How much influence does the proprietor 
have on you and The Times’s politics?” 

“You know, we never had a meeting at 
which he gave me a grand strategy for The Times. 
It just never happened. He’s here once a month 
for a board meeting, but he’s so busy he really 
hasn’t got time to interfere. Of course, he fires off 
ideas like a Gatling gun, but I think he’d be 
horrified if he thought I’d put them all into prac- 
tice. But let me tell you, I took Rupert with me to 
Israel and met a lot of people and on the plane 
back I was writing a long, long leader with all my 
views on what we’d seen. When I finished it he 
never even asked me what I’d written. That shows 
how little he interferes.” 

“Why do you think he chose you?”’ 

“T honestly think it was faute de mieux. | 
was an essential stopgap. Whatever Harry 
[Evans] may say in his book—well, I’ve never read 


his book but people have told me about it — I’d 
resigned. So I was quite detached about it.” 

“But the leaders really reflect your own 
opinions?” I asked. 

“They have to.”’ 

“What’s the other reason for moving The 
Times to the right?”’ 

“Of course I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t 
believe in it. But it does make good business 
sense. If refugees come to us’from The Daily 
Telegraph, they can feel they’re in a friendly 
house, even though they may meet a few left- 
wingers and a bit of rough trade at dinner.” 

The phone rang and it was time for the 
11.30 conference. A day anda night at The Times 
was starting all over again. 

“Are you coming to the meeting?” Charlie 
Douglas-Home asked me. 

“No. No, [think I’ve doneitallnow.” ButI 
wondered what the Foreign desk had to offer the 
front page, and I left the building with something 
like regret. 

I thought how little papers, like govern- 
ments, control events. They are both created by 
the remorseless stream of daily news which 
assaults us, and often threatens to sweep us away. 
But accuracy, authority and intellectuality are 
not bad banners to hang out on the castle walls. 
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President Lincoln to William 
Howard Russell, 1861: The 
London Times is one of the 
greatest powers in the world — 
in fact, I don’t know anything 
which has more power, except 
perhaps the Mississippi. — 


William Howard Russell in 
1894: | am disgusted with The 
Times. It now represents the 
worst side of the Saxon char- 
acter - greed, selfishness, 


- arrogance, intolerable con- 


ceit, chauvinism in excelsis. 


Lord Clarendon, later Foreign 
Secretary, to Henry Reeve, a 
Clerk of Appeals to the Privy 
Council and Times leader wri- 


ter, 1848: I don’t care a straw 
what any other newspaper 
thinks or says. They are all 
regarded on the Continent as 


representing persons or cli- 

ues, but The Times is consi- 

ered to be the exponent of 
what English public opinion is 
or will be and as it is thought 
that whatever gee opinion 
determines with us, the Gov- 
ernment ultimately does, an 
extraordinary and universal 
importance attaches to the 
views of The Times. 


Lord Derby, Prime Minister, 
1852: If...the press aspires to 
exercise the influence of 
statesmen, the press should 
remember that they are not 
free from the corresponding 
responsibility of statesmen. 
Times leader (by Robert Lowe) 
in reply: We cannot admit that 
its [a newspaper’s] purpose is 
to share the labours of states- 
manship ... The first duty of 


the press is to obtain the ear- 
liest and most correct intelli- 
gence of events of the time and 
instantly, by disclosing them, 
to make them the common 
property of the nation. 


Sir William Haley, editor 1952- 
1966, on The Times’s rule of 
anonymity: Signed writing in- 
vites exhibitionism. 


Iverach McDonald, in his auto- 
biography A Man of The 
Times, on Sir William Haley: 
At conference the foreign 
news editor, Gerald N Nor- 
man, had some serious tidings 
to announce from Cairo. He 
added that most unfortunate- 
ly, just before the news broke, 
our correspondent had left 
Cairo to spend some days in 
the desert. What news, de- 
manded Haley, did the man 
expect to pick up in a desert? 
‘“‘He told me,” said Norman, 
“that he planned to go to Pet- 
ra.”’ And what did he hope to 
achieve in Petra? “I gather 
that he had in mind a colour 
piece.” ““We know the colour 
of Petra,” said Haley. “Get 
him back.” 


William Cobbett, 1762-1835, 
politician and radical pam- 
phleteer: That cunning old 
trout, the ranting, canting, 
trimming old Times. ‘The 
brazen old slut. The bloody 
and stupid old Tune. nh 
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Claud Cockburn, in his book 
In Time of Trouble, on his first 
view of The Times in 1929: In 
the Foreign editorial room a 
sub-editor was translating a 
passage of Plato’s Phaedo into 
Chinese for a bet. Another 
sub-editor had declared it 
could not be done without los- 
ing a certain nuance of the ori- 
ginal. He was dictating the 
Greek passage aloud from 
memory. 


Richard Cobden, leader of the 
Anti Corn Law League, 1850: 1 
believe it has been said that 
one. copy of The Times con- 
tains more useful information 
than the whole of the historic- 
al works of Thucydides. 


Lord Palmerston, Prime 
Minister, to Queen Victoria, 
1861: The proprietors and 
managers of The Times go to 
great expense in sending cor- 
respondents to all parts of the 
world where interesting 
events are taking place, and 
they employ a great many able 
and clever men to write arti- 
cles upon all subjects which 
from time to time engage pub- 
lic attention; and as mankind 
takes more pleasure in read- 
ing criticism and fault-finding 
than praise, because it is 
soothing to individual vanity 
and conceit to fancy that the 
reader has become wiser than 
those about whom he reads, so 


The Times, in order to main- 
tain its circulation, criticises 
freely everybody and every- 
thing. 


Albert, the Prince Consort: 
Soon there will not be room 
enough in the same country 
for the monarchy and The 
Times. 


Marconi, in a letter to The 
Times on its 150th anniversary, 
1935: After my successful 
attempt to send and receive 
wireless waves across the 
Atlantic...from the first The 
Times declared its belief in me 
and was swift and forceful to 
rebuke those who persisted in 
a policy of disparagement. 
Radio has made very great 
strides since 1901, and yet I 
often look back to those early 
days and remember with deep 
gratitude what a wonderful 
encouragement and support it 
was to me to know that a great 
newspaper like The Times had 
faith in me. 


Sir Samuel Hoare, Foreign 
Secretary, 1935: 1 am con- 
vinced that the paper’s influ- 
ence is greater today than it 
has ever been in my life- 
time...It is a great gain that in 
a world that changes every- 
thing, and changes most 
things for the worst, the sanity 
and common sense of a great 
paper should remain con- 
stant. 


Just when you need them most, con- 
ventional brakes can be their least effective. 

Take the situation above. 

Slam on the brakes in an ordinary car 
and the left hand wheels could lock, making 
the car spin uncontrollably. 

The BMW copes so serenely in 
conditions like this because it’s fitted with a 
braking system which prevents the wheels 
from locking in the first place. 


However 
hard you hit the 
brakes. 

Logically enoughit’s called the Anti-lock 
Braking System (or ABS for brevity’s sake). 

In effect it performs the human action 
of pumping the brakes. That's a way of 
preventing a skid that every racing driver is 
familiar with. 


ButABS does ituptolOtimes asecond. 


ABS IS FITTED AS STANDARD ON BMW 528iSE, ALL 7 SERIES AND 6 SERIES MODELS. OPTIONAL EXTRA AT £972 ON ALL OTHER 6 CYLINDER MODELS. 528iSE SHOWN ABOVE, FITTED WITH ELECTRIC AERIAL AS OPTIONAL EXTRA. FOR A BROCHURE ON THE 3} 5, 
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Far quicker than the most agile driver. 

On each brake disc a computer 
controlled sensor monitors the speed of the 
wheel.And,when it’s about to lock, the brake 
pressure Is eased for an instant. 

It works for each wheel independently, 
So each brake acts according to the road 
surface beneath it. Not according to what 


IAT CAN TELLTHE DIFFERENCE? 


the other three are doing. 

The results are undeniably impressive. 

On wet or icy roads ABS reduces stop- 
ping distance by up to 40%. 

In more graphic terms, at 7Omph that 
amounts to the width of a football pitch. 

ABS also allows you to commit one of 
motoring’s cardinal sins. That is, steer 


2ANGE AND FULL SPECIFICATIONS, PLEASE WRITE TO: BMW INFORMATION SERVICE, PO BOX 46, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX OR TELEPHONE 01-897 6665 (LITERATURE REQUESTS ONLY) 


An advantage that wasn't lost on a 
journalist from ‘Fast Lane: 

“I've slammed the brakes on while 
cornering at speed on a wet, greasyroad... 


the carsimply carried on round the corner, 


slowing dramatically as it did”’ 
In short, it means that you're in control 
of all 55 wheels all of the time. 


While most manufacturers don't give 
you the option at all, ABS is now available 
on all 6cylinder BMWs. 

Of course, the old maxim still applies: 
Any car is only as safe as its driver. 

But it's good to know that, in 
an emergency, a BMW's brakes 
will calmly think for themselves. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE 


FOR TAX FREE SALES: 56 PARK LANE, LONDON W1. TELEPHONE 01-629 9277 
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ewspapers, perhaps because few of 

them achieve it, like longevity. As a 

result centenaries and bicentenaries 

are sometimes celebrated with a 

slightly tenuous claim to continuity of 
identity. This is not true of The Times. It has 
throughout been a daily (always excluding Sun- 
days), and its format, up to 1966, when news first 
appeared on the front page, bore a recognizable 
affinity to that of the first years. 

The direct descendants of its founder, pub- 
lisher and first editor, John Walter, remained as 
controlling proprietors until 1908, when North- 
cliffe moved in; and as partners in the enterprise 
for another 58 years, until the arrival of Roy 
Thomson, when John Walter IV, aged 93, relin- 
quished his shareholding. (The Walters were 
almost unique among newspaper proprietors in 
spanning nearly 200 years while hardly seeking 
and never acquiring a peerage. ) 

In addition the terms of editors, with a few 
exceptions, have been long. As a result there 
have been remarkably few of them. Six covered 
the 124 years from 1817 to 1941. There was a little 
more instability at either end, but 15 made up the 
whole of the apostolic succession, exactly the 
same as the number of Popes over the period, a 
few more than the number of British monarchs 
but less than half the number of British prime 
ministers and little more than a third the number 
of American presidents. 

Has the influence been commensurate 
with the longevity? First it must be said that while 
there have certainly been journals which have 
from time to time exercised more political influ- 
ence than The Times (the Morning Chronicle in 
the early years of the 19th century, perhaps the 
Westminster Gazette inits heyday, The Daily Tele- 
graph at the time of the Abdication, arguably the 
Daily Mirror at its Cudlipp/King political peak), 
there has been no paper which has come within 
miles of rivalling The Times over the 200-year 
stretch as a whole. 

Apart from other considerations there are 
very few papers which have been there for any 
comparable period. The Observer, which has be- 
nefited from two notable editorships this century, 
was founded in 1791, but has never been a daily 
and went through many 19th-century mutations. 
The Morning Post was there before The Times 
and preserved a continuous high Tory identity 
but subsided into the arms of The Daily Telegraph 
in 1937. The rest of The Times’s London contem- 
poraries of 1785 are long since dead. Its contem- 
poraries of today are relative upstarts: the oldest 
are The Guardian, founded in 1821, but only a 
daily since 1855, The Daily Telegraph, which 
began in 1855, and the Daily Mail, which inaugu- 
rated the era of mass circulation in 1896. 

The influence of The Times must essential- 
ly be judged from the accession to the editorial 
chair of Thomas Barnes in 1817. Before then it 
was settling down. In the late 18th century it was 
an information sheet, the lesser offshoot of a 
printing business. By 1795 John Walter I was tired 
of his enterprise and handed over first to his elder 
son, William, who had more literary taste than 
journalistic flair, and then in 1803 to his second 
son, John Walter II, who made the paper but 
fractured his relations with his father. John Wal- 
ter I wanted to be a printer to the Government 
and to the aristocracy. John Walter II wanted to 
run something approaching a modern newspap- 
er. The circulation when he took over was about 
1,700 copies, having been up to nearly 3,000 in the 
1790s. The circulation of all others, including the 
influential Morning Chronicle, was still lower, 
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however. Newspaper prices were formidable. 
The Times opened at 212d and quickly went to 3d, 
the equivalent of nearly £1 today. By the time of 
his death in 1847 nearly 50,000 copies were sold. 
In mid-century, just before the full repeal of 
newspaper taxes, The Times was the nearest pap- 
er to approacha mass daily. The Daily Telegraph, 
within a few days of its own launch, paid it a 
somewhat convoluted tribute: ‘“The circulation 
of the Daily Telegraph’, it announced, “‘exceeds 
that of any London morning newspaper, with the 
exception of The Times.” 

More important, however, was that John 
Walter II first rejected political subsidies and 
lived successfully without them both during his 
own editorship from 1803 to 1810 and during his 
joint editorship of the next five years with John 
Stoddart, a barrister and Hazlitt’s brother-in- 
law; and that he then got bored with exercising 
control from the proprietor’s chair and withdrew 
to Wokingham to become a Berkshire country 
gentleman, and subsequently MP for the county, 
leaving Thomas Barnes with the elbow room to 
become the first independent editor. 


Ee 


Barnes was only 32 when he was appointed. It 
was not his youth which made him exceptional. 
Times editors have often been young when they 
started. Of his notable successors, Delane and 
Buckle started at 23 and 29, and Dawson and 
Rees-Mogg at 38. (They have also shown a 
regrettable tendency to die young, mostly while 
still in office.) 

Barnes was the son of a Kent solicitor, 


educated at Christ’s Hospital and Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of high intellectual gifts, who as 
a young man lived in the literary society of Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb and Hazlitt. He came to editorship 
by way of theatre criticism and parliamentary 
sketch writing. 

He was considered a very advanced liberal 
at this time, and always wrote, and encouraged 
others to write, ina fairly rough tone. ‘Put alittle 
devil into it” was one of his prescripts for his own 
and other people’s writing. He was a full editor 
not merely by virtue of his independence of his 
proprietor but also because he orchestrated the 
whole paper. Leigh Hunt considered him to have 
placed it “beyond the range of competition not 
more by the ability of his own articles than by the 
unity of tone and sentiment which he knew how to 
impart to the publication as a whole”’. 

Barnes supported Catholic emancipation 
and the Great Reform Bill, was generally favour- 
able to the Grey administration, and was particu- 
larly close to the Lord Chancellor, Brougham. In 
1834 he did a great switch of sides, andin so doing 
gave a most remarkable demonstration of the 
power of the instrument he had partly created. 
He quarrelled with the Whigs and provoked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Althorp) into writ- 
ing to Brougham a subsequently notorious letter 
requesting an urgent meeting to discuss “whether 
we should declare open war with The Times or 
attempt to make peace”’. 

Months later, when William IV effectively 
dismissed Melbourne, and Peel was being hur- 
riedly summoned back from Rome (still taking 
almost exactly as long as Caesar would have 


done), Barnes attempted to lay down with Lynd- 
hurst, the new Lord Chancellor, and (of all peo- 
ple) the Duke of Wellington, who were tempor- 
arily in charge in London, the terms on which he 
would support a Conservative government. They 
were: no going back on the Reform Bill or on 
other measures, such as the Tithe Act and the 
Corporations Act, already voted by the House of 
Commons, and a continuity of foreign policy. 
What is still more remarkable is that they were 
substantially accepted. The brief first Peel Gov- 
ernment came into being, the Tamworth Man- 
ifesto was issued, and the way was paved for the 
creation of a Conservatism which could live with 
the railway age and the 19th-century middle class. 
“Why,” Lyndhurst reportedly said to Greville, 
“Barnes is the most powerful man in the country.” 
ES 


Lyndhurst further endorsed Barnes’s impor- 
tance by giving him a dinner party. This was 
regarded as being almost the most remarkable of 


The sensational trial of Queen Caroline in 1820, 
after the accession of her husband George IV, 
doubled the circulation of The Times, which 
backed her struggle to reclaim her rights. Popular 
opinion caused the Government to abandon its 
attempts to dissolve the marriage and grant her an 
annuity, but the Queen and The Times were much 
pilloried. Left: a satirical coat of arms showing 
Henry Brougham, her lawyer, with The Times on 
his shield, and her lover as a bear. Below: after the 
trial, in May 1821, the Queen with The Times 
among her supporters 
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this entire series of events, for Barnes rarely went 
into society and Lord Chancellors or other great 
officers of state did not habitually entertain jour- 
nalists. Fortunately, perhaps, ladies were not 
included, for Barnes remained faithful to his 
early bohemianism by not being married to his 
“wife”, who looked to Disraeli like ‘“‘a lady in a 
pantomime’. 

However, he maintained a considerable 
style of life, first in Great Surrey Street, over 
Blackfriars Bridge, and then, after his salary had 
been raised to the considerable sum of £2,000 
(augmented by a 1/16th share in what he had 
made a very profitable enterprise), ina fine house 
in Soho Square. There he indulged his high taste 
for wine and food, was much called upon by 
politicians, and died in May 1841. ‘““The Thunder- 
er” had achieved its soubriquet under his reign. 

John Thadeus Delane, the son of WFA 
Delane, manager of The Times, had been with the 
paper for about a year, mainly on parliamentary 
reports, when he succeeded Barnes. He was 
appointed what can perhaps best be described as 
“lieutenant editor”. John Walter II moved back 
to take substantial responsibility and Delane did 
not assume Barnes’s full authority until that chief 
proprietor’s death in 1847. 

Delane was more of an operator, less of a 
scholar than Barnes. He was more social, dined 
out a good deal with the grand, instead of waiting 
for them to call upon him, and quite often stayed 
with them in the country, where he could indulge 
his passion for hunting. In London, however, he 
worked immensely hard, never lived more thana 
mile away from Printing House Square, and habi- 
tually stayed in the office until five in the morning. 
The Times was the whole of his life in a way that it 
was not with Barnes. The Dictionary of National 
Biography offers some pointed and not wholly 
expected comments: ““Though never erudite, 
Delane was very quick in mastering anything 
which he took in hand... He was not a finished 
scholar; he was not as brilliant as Barnes; he 
hardly ever wrote anything except reports and 
letters, both of which he wrote very well... He 
saw 13 administrations rise and fall... he met all 
statesmen on equal terms... Lord Palmerston, 
whom he resembled in temperament, was the 
statesman he liked best, Lord Aberdeen was the 
one he most respected.” 

In the Barchester novels Trollope portrays 
Delane under the name of Tom Towers, editor of 
the Jupitor, in terms which are more a tribute to 
his influence and grandeur than to his judgement 
on humanity. In The Warden (1855) he played 
some considerable part in driving the good Mr 
Harding out of his somewhat archaic benefice. In 
Barchester Towers (1857) he is an occasional ally 
of the oleaginous and scheming Reverend Oba- 
diah Slope. But it is in Framley Parsonage (1861) 
that he reaches his apogee. He appears at an 
evening party given by Miss Dunstable, the pa- 
tent medicine heiress, who was none the less in 
the centre of fashionable society and a lady who 
combined astringent comment with a heart of 
gold: ‘‘That the two great ones of the earth were 
Tom Towers and the Duke of Omnium need 
hardly be expressed in words.” 

The paper was tolerably disposed towards 
the great Peel government and particularly to- 
wards its foreign policy, because it was conducted 
by Aberdeen, but was uncharacteristically de- 
tached on the great mid-century issue of the Corn 
Laws. Lord John Russell was aman Delane could 
never abide (perhaps with justification) and his 
1846-52 administration was therefore treated 
coolly, even while Palmerston was Foreign 


Secretary, for Delane’s love affair with his alter 
ego (if the DNB is to be believed) did not begin 
until about 1857. When the Russell Government 
fell in early 1852 as a result of Palmerston’s 
“tit-for-tat with Johnnie Russell” and the first of 
the several brief Derby-Disraeli administrations 
came in, Delane was much courted by Disraeli. 
But the courtship was not very successful. When 
Disraeli led his Government to defeat in the 
House of Commons by proclaiming in a phrase 
more memorable than sensible, that “England 
does not love coalitions”, The Times answered 
that “Nothing suits the people to be governed and 
the measures to be passed so well as a good 
coalition.” It quickly got what it wanted, in the 
form of one headed by Aberdeen. Andit received 
its reward by being able to publish exclusively on 
Christmas Day, 1852, a full list of the un- 
announced Cabinet appointments, a tribute as 
much to the regularity of The Times’s 19th- 
century publication as to the quality ofits sources. 

Its influence, however, was set immensely 
high. Cobden claimed it never entered his house, 
but Clarendon in 1853, while complaining that “I 
can’t understand why it should be considered the 
organ of the Government” and expostulating 
that ‘“The ways of The Times are inscrutable’, 
nevertheless reluctantly recorded that ‘‘As its 
circulation is enormous and its influence abroad 
is very great a Government must take its support 
on the terms it chooses to put it.”” Abraham 
Lincoln’s tribute was still more fulsome but was 
not reciprocated, for The Times thought the Get- 
tysburg Address made the dedication ceremony 


- “Tudicrous’’. 


In the years that followed The Times be- 
came disillusioned with Aberdeen because of his 
lack of bellicosity in the approach to the Crimean 
War, and lack of vigour in its conduct. The war 
correspondent William Howard Russell, who 
there made his reputation, denounced the in- 
efficiencies of supply and generalship and played 
a significant role in the replacement of Aberdeen 
by Palmerston in 1855. The Times, however, took 
a year or two to adjust to its new loyalty. Delane 
did not become an habitué of Broadlands or 
Cambridge House until the end of the decade, 


and amongst the first acts of the new government 
was one which was thought to be highly inimical 
to the interests of The Times. This was the aboli- 
tion of the newspaper tax. 

The change meant much cheaper newspap- 
ers and in the possibly exaggerated language of 
John Bright set The Times “howling, and 
splashing about like a harpooned whale’. It was 
assumed that the move would damage the oli- 
gopoly, with The Times as clear market leader, 
that a few established journals enjoyed. This was 
true to the extent that The Times fairly quickly 
lost, and never regained, its position as the paper 
of greatest circulation. By 1861 The Daily Tele- 
graph was selling about 140,000 against The 
Times’s regular 65,000. The abolition of the tax 
also led to a substantial, but not permanent, shift 
in the balance between the London and the pro- 
vincial press. Before it there was little of sub- 
stance published in England outside the capital. 
By 1864 the circulation of the provincials was 
nearly twice that of the London papers. 

But the change did not damage the influ- 
ence of The Times, or its profitability, and in- 
creased its circulation in absolute terms. Its 1861 
figure was about a third up on that of a few years 
before and concealed occasional surges: 89,000 
on the day after the Prince Consort’s death and 
86,000 when it published a nine-column obituary 
of Palmerston. 

The gain in circulation was far from being 
worth the loss of Palmerston. The Times had not 
been his client, but Delane had certainly done 
well out of the connection. Palmerston had given 
him information, a government and a statesman 
he could mostly support with a good conscience, 


During 1834, while Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, Lord Brougham and Vaux, Lord 
Chancellor and founder of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, pushed through 
the Lords the draconian Poor Law Bill. He was 
vigorously opposed by The Times. But the victory 
of Brougham (depicted below as ‘Guy Vaux’) was 
short-lived. His eccentricity contributed to 
William IV’s decision to dismiss Melbourne, and 
Brougham fell with him 


In July 1835, Lord Brougham chaired a public 
meeting to press for a reduction in the stamp duty 
on newspapers, the ‘tax on knowledge’, from 4d to 
1d. He and fellow Whigs, who viewed The Times 
as a hostile monopoly, intended to break its power 
by stimulating cheaper competition (above), 
though other newspapers felt equally threatened. 
The tax was reduced on September 15, 1836 but 
The Times’s circulation continued to increase 


and had even offered him the permanent under- 
secretaryship of the War Office in 1861 when he 
heard that his eyes were failing through too much 
night work. Now Delane was left without a lode- 
star. Lord John Russell, who succeeded, was as 
unattractive to him as he had been 20 years 
before. Gladstone had not hitherto been much of 
a favourite in Printing House Square. And the 
efforts of the third and last short Derby-Disraeli 
Government to get Delane on their side proved as 
abortive as on the previous occasions. The paper, 
largely due to the influence of Robert Lowe, MP 
for Calne, a leader writer for 15 years, was also 
cool in its approach to the Second Reform Bill, in 
marked contrast to its “thundering” in 1831, and 
somewhat to the annoyance of John Walter III. 

The Times reconciled itself both to reform 
and to Gladstone. It supported him with an un- 
wonted partisanship, both in 1868, when he won, 
and in 1874, when he lost. Delane, who always 
had exceptional gifts of seeing what was likely to 
happen, correctly and exceptionally foresaw the 
result of the Franco-Prussian War. Yet through- 
out the 12 years from Palmerston’s death in 1865 
to Delane’s retirement there isa distinct sense ofa 
slowly declining sun. Even the circulation, often 
the last index to respond to a decline of quality, 
dropped below 60,000 by the turn of the decade. 
Despite the offer of a pension of £2,000, muni- 
ficent by the standards of the age, Walter had to 
assert himself in 1877 to get Delane out and 
Thomas Chenery in. “But who will look after the 
social side of the business?”’ Disraeli asked when 
he heard of the change. 

Chenery was the least successful of The 
Times’s 19th-century editors. He was, however, 
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the first of a series of gentlemen scholars to 
occupy the editorial chair. He was the first editor 
to be an Etonian (there have been two subse- 
quent ones). He was a graduate of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, and since 1868 had 
been Professor of Arabic at Oxford while con- 
tinuing his long-standing leader-writing role on 
the paper. He was 54 when appointed, but this 
long period of waiting did not give him longevity. 
True in this respect to the tradition of Barnes and 
Delane, he was burnt out before he was 60. His 
years were notable mainly for the employment of 
the remarkable Blowitz to cover the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878, and for swinging the paper, which 
had been critical of the demagoguery of the Mid- 
lothian campaign, into a mildly pro-Gladstone 
position for the beginning of his second admini- 
stration in 1880. 

George Buckle, with two or three years’ 
experience in Printing House Square, succeeded 
in 1884 at the age of 29. He was the son of a 
cathedral-close clergyman with strong academic 
connections. He went to Winchester and New 
College, and was a Fellow of All Souls, thus 
beginning a link between The Times and that 
peculiar Oxford institution which was to last, with 
a short break, until Geoffrey Dawson’s retire- 
ment as editor nearly 60 years later. 

Buckle’s good fortune were his fine late 
19th-century intellectual good looks (he was the 
first handsome editor of The Times), and his 
health, which enabled him again to break another 
pattern, by surviving for 22 years after a 28-year 
editorship — to write the last three-and-a-half 
volumes of the six-volume biography of Disraeli 
which Moneypenny had begun and to edit Queen 
Victoria’s letters. His misfortune was that he 
presided over a paper with falling circulation and 
falling profitability which met a journalistic disas- 
ter early in his editorship and a drastic change of 
proprietorship near its end. 

The circulation loss was not huge, but 
enough to be mildly depressing. The journalistic 
disaster, which was much worse, was the publica- 
tion of forged letters allegedly written by the Irish 
Nationalist leader Charles Stewart Parnell. 


The débacle did The Times great damage, 
both material and moral. Buckle and MacDo- 
nald, the manager, who was dead within the year, 
offered their resignations, but John Walter III, 
whose own responsibility was equally great, re- 
fused them. The costs, falling upon the newspap- 
er and the Walter family, of the 129-day Special 
Commission of inquiry exceeded £200,000 (the 
equivalent of £6m or £7m at today’s values), and 
the blow to its prestige was at least as great. 
“Something of the awe of holy writ, which from 
the days of Barnes had clung about its columns, 
now faded away” is the judgement of the official 
History of The Times. 

Oddly perhaps, the principal whose 
equanimity best survived the Parnell case was 
Buckle. He was never an editor of the force of 
Barnes or Delane but there was no question of his 
spending a quarter of a century as a lame duck. 
There was a considerable, and perhaps neces- 
sary, touch of self-righteousness about him. Not 
long after the débdcle he was rebuking the Leader 
of the House of Commons (WH Smith) for critic- 
ism of The Times, and he continued to exercise 
substantial influence throughout the long years of 
Conservative hegemony. He supported both the 
imperialism and protectionism of Joseph Cham- 
berlain, provided he was not too disruptive within 
the Unionist Party, while carrying on a mild 
flirtation with Rosebery and his Liberal Imperial- 
ist associates. He was hostile to Campbell- 
Bannerman and not much more enthusiastic ab- 
out Asquith. He kept up a good, self-confident 
right-of-centre “non-partisanship”’. His humilia- 
tions were that by 1908, when Lord Northcliffe’s 
Daily Mail was selling nearly two million, an 
unheard of circulation for any newspaper when 
Buckle became editor, The Times was down to 
38,000 and that, partly as a result, the paper was 
sold, to Northcliffe, so completely over his head 
that he was dependent on Observer paragraphs 
for news of what was going on. 
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Alfred Harmsworth, made a baronet one year 
and a baron the next by the fastidious Balfour, 
well before being made a viscount by the less 
fastidious Lloyd George, was a bizarre man, even 
by the high standards set by generations of news- 
paper proprietors. He was the eldest of 14 chil- 
dren of an Irish barrister and compensated for 
this profusion of siblings by producing no heirs: 
he was the only Northcliffe. 

His father omitted to educate him. At the 
age of 17 he wasa reporter in Coventry. Through- 
out his life he regretted that he had not been at 
Oxford “‘for one year’’. That year, he thought, 
would have given him ‘“‘poise”. Longer would 
have been a waste of time. He was at least half a 
genius and he was at least half not a vulgarian. 
More important, he was the greatest journalistic 
innovator of the past 100 years. He was, of 
course, amegalomaniac who, unlike most people 
to whom that label is loosely applied, did literally 
go mad before he died at the age of 57. 

He was a character of operatic quality and 
he acquired control of The Times, to which role a 
few decades earlier aman of hisstamp would have 
been considered as likely an aspirant as Brad- 
laugh to become Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
methods rich in farce and melodrama. His rival 
was C Arthur Pearson (no connection of the 
Pearsons who became Cowdray), the owner of 
the Daily Express and the Standard, and at stages 
in the battle Northcliffe sent him telegrams of 
congratulations like a tenor singing one message 
across the stage and another to the audience. He 
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embellished the farce by retiring for most of the 
period of negotiation to a:‘hotel in Boulogne, to 
and from which communications passed in code, 
he himself having assumed the rather grand name 
of Atlantic, while his chief man of business, who 
had the unreassuring real name of Kennedy 
Jones, was Alberta. Walter was Manitoba. Buck- 
le did not qualify even for a town, let alone an 
ocean or a province. 

Whatever the methods, Northcliffe had 
secured control of The Times by March, 1908, 
although this fact did not become public know- 
ledge until several months later. There was an 
element of apprehension as well as fascination 
and impatience in his proprietorial approach to 
the queen of British journalism. There were jibes 
that it was going to be merely the threepenny 
edition of the Daily Mail. In time, however, 
Northcliffe scotched that by reducing its price to 
1d (and even playing with 2d), so that it became 
as cheap as its new stablemate. 

But it was not as popular. The Daily Mail 
sold 50 times as many copies as The Times. If he 
had had to send one to the abattoir there is no 
doubt which Northcliffe would have chosen. But 
he did not have to choose. He lived on the Daily 
Mail. He half admired and half despised The 
Times. How could a newspaper be regarded as a 
serious enterprise when most of its senior staff 
never used the telephone, and the editor opened 
all letters submitted for publication with his own 
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thumb? Before Northcliffe had thought of reduc- 
ing the price the former chief proprietor suddenly 
asked him what he would do with the paper. “‘I 
should make it worth threepence, Mr Walter” 
was his rather good reply. 

Buckle was not Northcliffe’s man. He did, 
however, survive for more than four years before 
being replaced by Geoffrey Robinson (the only 
man to occupy the editorial chair twice and who 
made the story more complicated by doing so 
under different names, changing from Robinson 
to Dawson in order to inherit from an aunt a 
substantial landed property in Yorkshire). 
Although Buckle’s going, partly because it close- 
ly followed the deaths of Moberly Bell, the long- 
serving manager, and Valentine Chirol, head of 
the foreign department, marked a considerable 
clearing out of the old gang, Robinson came from 
aroughly similar stable. He was, indeed, not only 
Northcliffe’s but also Buckle’s choice as succes- 
sor, although Buckle did not welcome the speed 
with which he achieved the chair. 

He had been at Eton and Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, was a fellow of All Souls, and had 
been Lord Milner’s private secretary in South 
Africa. He was 38 when he became editor and had 
been on the staff of The Times for 18 months. His 
first stint as editor lasted 6% years until hein turn, 
having had a moderately rough ride, fell foul of 
Northcliffe. It embraced the whole of the First 
World War, a period of great press influence, 
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In 1829 The Times helped to remove restrictive 
legislation surrounding Roman Catholics, 
particularly their disqualification from Sitting in 
Parliament. It actively supported Wellington, the 
Prime Minister, in introducing the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill following the embarrassing 
victory of the Catholic Association leader, Daniel 
O’Connell, atan election in Co. Clare. Above: 
opposition to the birth of the Act, which came into 
force in April 


partly because the House of Commons, then as 
now almost totally geared to a two-party system, 
was thrown into limbo by coalition government. 
The Times was central to this period of 
journalistic politics, but to an extent that had not 
been seen since the advent of Barnes it was The 
Times of the proprietor rather than The Times of 
the editor which called the game. This was largely 
because of the extraordinary symbiotic rela- 
tionship between Northcliffe and Lloyd George. 
Their periods of high power almost exactly 
coincided. Lloyd George became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in April, 1908, and was driven out 
of the premiership in October, 1922. Northcliffe 
acquired The Times in March, 1908, and died in 
August, 1922. They both had daemonic energy, 
rootlessness, and in Keynes’s words about 
Lloyd George, “‘that flavour of final purposeless- 
ness, inner irresponsibility, existence outside or 
away from our Saxon good or evil, mixed with 
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On May 28, 1903, DD Braham, The Times’s man in St Petersburg, was 
expelled after writing on the revolutionary upsurge in Russia and the horrific 
anti-Semitic pogroms. Deeply affronted, The Times continued to attack 
Russia, which was on the brink of war with Britain’s ally, Japan. Three years 
later Russia sought to repair the riftand accepted anew man, Robert Wilton 


Vicky's comment on a controversy which arose when The Times ran as its lead 
story of June 1, 1959 a political essay by David Wood speculating that Selwyn 
Lloyd (right), retained as Foreign Secretary by Harold Macmillan (left), 
would not continue long in the post. The story came from Macmillan himself 


cunning remorselessness (and) love of power”’. 
This did not mean that they liked each 
other. Lloyd George told Beaverbrook in 
November, 1916, he would ‘as soon go for a 
sunny evening stroll around Walton Heath witha 
grasshopper as try and work with Northcliffe”’; 
and Northcliffe had little sooner helped to make 
Lloyd George Prime Minister than he was talking 
about destroying him. Each deserved the other, 
and there was considerable mutual fascination. 
The Times, through its military corres- 
pondent’s reporting of shell shortage in France, 
played a substantial role in the forcing of the 1915 
Coalition. But the apogee of its influence in 
wartime political intrigue was probably reached 
during the manoeuvrings of December, 1916, 
which led to the replacement of Asquith by Lloyd 
George. Its main leader of Monday, December 4 
made it publicly clear to Asquith that the con- 
cordat he had reached with Lloyd George was, 
and would be interpreted as being, a humiliation 
of himself. Accordingly he withdrew from it, 
overplayed his hand, and ejected himself from 10 
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Downing Street after 8/2 years’ tenancy. The 
article was thought to be Lloyd George-inspired. 
To some extent it was. Northcliffe had been 
flitting heavily between the pillars of the 
Whitehall scenery. It had, however, been written 
by Robinson, mostly at Cliveden, but titivated 
after a Sunday evening dinner with Northcliffe. 
This was the high point of their collabora- 
tion. Their relationship was sometimes eased by 
Northcliffe’s absences in America, but other- 
wise they grew increasingly incompatible. Daw- 
son (as he had then become) was sacked three 
months after the armistice and replaced by Henry 
Wickham Steed. In contrast with Dawson, an 
Empire-orientated, conventional English scho- 
lar squire, there was a touch of the continental 
adventurer about Steed, which made him more 
acceptable to Northcliffe. He had been on the 
foreign staff of The Times for 20 years, but the 
combination of his education (Sudbury Gram- 
mar School and the Universities of Jena, Berlin 
and Paris), his elegant beard, and his involve- 
ment with the intricacies of Balkan politics, set 
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The Times believed that the National League, formed by Charles Stewart 
Parnell, was responsible for widespread terrorism and intimidation in Ireland. 
Ina leader of July 20, 1887 (above), the paper urged the Prime Minister, 

Lord Salisbury, and Arthur Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, to use the 
new Ireland Crimes Act to proclaim the League a ‘dangerous association’ 
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him a little apart. His greatest qualification, 
however, was that he shared what had become 
Northcliffe’s detestation of Lloyd George. The 
paper survived the next 3% years under this not 
altogether reassuring partnership better than 
might have been expected. JL Garvin of The 
Observer at this time considered it “far and away 
the best morning paper’”’. 

The death of Northcliffe was a relief to 
almost everybody, including Steed, who fell soon 
after him. The Times moved curiously but not 
causally in step with British politics. It provides 
perhaps the best evidence of its position as a 
national journal. In Lloyd George’s time it was 
febrile. Coincidentally with his fall it moved into 
a period of Baldwinesque calm. The ownership 
gap left by Northcliffe was filled by the junior 
branch of the Astor family, Major (later Colonel) 
JJ Astor, later still Lord Astor of Hever, providing 
most of the money and moving into a partnership 
with a revived John Walter IV. Dawson was 
brought back as editor and stayed for another 19 
years, until 1941. Together with John Reith of the 
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BBC and Archbishop Lang of Canterbury, Daw- 
son of The Times formed a tripod of slightly 
self-righteous respectability which sustained the 
British establishment of the inter-war years. 

The Times’s semi-official position, never 
exactly sought, sometimes embarrassing both 
to the Government and to the paper but some- 
times valuable too, particularly for the prestige 
which it gave its correspondents abroad, was 
strengthened during the period. So was the pre- 
eminence of some of its features, most notably 
the correspondence columns. In 1917 it had re- 
jected (by decision of Dawson, not, as was com- 
monly thought, Northcliffe) one of the most re- 
sonant, if to some eyes infamous, letters to the 
editor in British political history, the Lansdowne 
“peace letter’, and The Daily Telegraphhad gotit 
instead. But in the postwar period this was com- 
pensated for by Baldwin’s “FST letter” (he was 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury at the time 
andused the initials to achieve at least the appear- 
ance of anonymity), in which he announced that 
he was giving a fifth of his fortune to help reduce 
the national debt, and by two extraordinary effu- 
sions from Bonar Law. In one he sounded the 
death-knell of Lloyd George’s Coalition. In the 
other, written during his brief period as Prime 
Minister, he castigated under the curious 
pseudonym of “‘Colonial” the American debt 
settlement his Chancellor had just negotiated. 

Dawson was always an appeaser, in the 
better as well as the worse sense of the word. 
Therefore he liked Baldwin’s general approach 
to politics, and Baldwin in turn was always close 
to him. On a crucial morning in August, 1931, 
having reluctantly returned to London from Aix- 
les-Bains to deal with the crisis which led to the 
formation of the National Government, Baldwin 
was “‘lost”’ for several hours. He had, in fact, 
slipped away to consult his trusted friend Daw- 
son. As a result he missed a summons to see the 
King before Herbert Samuel did so, and plans for 
a coalition gathered almost irresistible momen- 
tum. By the time he had his own audience Bald- 
win, against his better judgement, could only 
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acquiesce. British politics were distorted for a 
decade, and the new balance which Baldwin had 
devoted the Twenties to achieving was seriously 
upset. The incident was a tribute to the influence 
of Dawson, but not an indication that a politician 
is always best employed in calling on the editor of 
The Times. 

The paper was not alone in its support of 
Chamberlain’s foreign policy. It did, however, 
carry its enthusiasm beyond the call of duty. For 
Christmas, 1938, it offered its readers the oppor- 
tunity to buy cards showing the Prime Minister 
waving from the balcony of Buckingham Palace 
on his return from Munich. It opposed Chur- 
chill’s inclusion in the Governmentas late as July, 
1939. And it had the power, unlike most of its 
contemporaries, to help make policy as well as 
merely to comment upon it. The most famous (or 
notorious) example was the leader of September 
7, 1938, which first advocated the handing over of 
the Sudetenland to Germany. The Foreign Office 
disowned it to the Czech Government, but there 
is evidence that the article had been inspired by 
Halifax, the Foreign Secretary. His contact with 
Dawson was intimate and continuous. 

When appeasement collapsed, war came, 
and the. Chamberlain Government tottered to- 
wards its fall, The Times inevitably suffered 
somewhat for its over-commitment. Stephen 
Koss in his Rise and Fall of the Political Press in 
Britain makes a fine distinction: “‘Its influence 
had declined but not yet its reputation.” The 
period of The Times’s being almost a great De- 
partment of State and its editor almost an honor- 
ary member of the Cabinet was over, and not 
merely for Dawson’s day. 

His long day came to an end on October 1, 
1941. The History’s “obituary” says: “He gave 
lifelong adherence to his chosen leaders, above 
all Milner, Baldwin, Chamberlain and Halifax.” 
It was not an eclectic choice of friends. In particu- 
lar it left his successor, who had been his co- 
adjudicator for the previous 14 years, somewhat 
isolated from the War Coalition, and indeed the 
Churchillian Conservative Party. 
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Wickham Steed Barrington-Ward Francis Casey 1952-1966 1967-1981 
1919-1922 1941-1948 1948-1952 


The Times criticized the administration of the New 
Poor Law by Peel’s Home Secretary, Sir James 
Graham, and in 1844 WB Ferrand, MP for 
Knaresborough, made personal attacks on 
Graham. Above: Ferrand as the puppet of The 
Times, with Peel and Graham as the victims 


This successor was RM Barrington- Ward. 
He was the son of a clergyman, educated at 
Westminster and Balliol. He was part of the warp 
and woof of The Times. He had first joined its staff 
in 1913 at the age of 22. He spent eight years away 
at The Observer. That and the First World War 
apart, the paper had been his whole life. He had 
refused the director-generalship of the BBC in 
1938. Yet, although very much an inside appoint- 
ment, he was an editor of note. Some thought that 
had he succeeded 10 years earlier he would have 
avoided the excesses of the late Dawson period. 
He never sought to detach himself from them, but 
as editor he moved the paper firmly to the left. 

He was enthusiastic about Beveridge and 
other plans for postwar reconstruction. He be- 
lieved in 1942 that Cripps might easily become 
prime minister within a short time. He employed 
EH Carr to write leaders advocating the closest 
postwar Anglo-Russian partnership. True to this 
view he opposed the British Government’s resist- 
ance to the Greek left-wing revolutionary move- 
ment at the end of 1944, and infuriated Churchill 
by so doing. To loud Conservative cheers, the 
Prime Minister, with the editor sitting 
prominently in the gallery; delivered a virulent 
parliamentary attack upon The Times in January, 
1945. Barrington-Ward was shaken but unde- 
flected. His proprietors, Astor, then MP for 
Dover, and Walter, were embarrassed but gent- 
lemanly. He was denounced by a less gentleman- 
ly Conservative MP (Sir Herbert Williams) for 
producing “the 3d edition”’, this time not of the 
Daily Mail but “of the Daily Worker’. 

When the Attlee Government came in, 
The Times under Barrington-Ward accepted it as 
a natural government for Britain in the epoch. 
His criticism was sometimes sharp but basically 
friendly. His reward was scant. He was excori- 
ated by many Conservatives, and called in and 
denounced by Ernest Bevin for the ‘‘spineless”’ 
and “jellyfish” attitude of The Times towards 
Russia. It was neither for him nor against him, 
Bevin typically complained. ‘“‘Why should it be?” 


HOW BRITAIN’S No.1 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAS GROWN TO No.2 


Britain’s first advertising agency was 
founded by Charles Barker back in 1812. 

Our early growth was anything but 
spectacular. In fact, it took us 160 years to 
bill our first £10 million. 

Then things began to change. They 
changed so fast that Charles Barker is now 
the second largest British-owned advertising 
group, with a turnover of £115 million 
last year. 

By the end of 1985 we confidently 
expect our billing to show a fivefold increase 
over the last ten years. 

Whatare the reasons for this surprising 
change of pace? Our realisation that, instead 
of trying to discard our long City traditions, 
we should exploit them — because they 
would make us unique. We should identify 
new opportunities in communication, 
hire the best talent and give that talent the 
encouragement, the incentive and the 
independence to flourish. 

So Charles Barker City, for instance, 
is still No. 1 in the City. But, alone ofall City 
agencies, we have established a successful 
consumer agency, Ayer Barker. From financial 
communications we developed Charles 
Barker Lyons, and now claim the biggest 
single concentration of public relations fees 
in Britain. 

Even our humble classified advertising 
department was transformed into the second 
largest recruitment and human resources 


company in this country. Rapier Services, 
which offers a total below-the-line capability, 
has doubled its size in the last year. 

From our base in the City ofLondon, 
Charles Barker has grown into a national group, 
with thriving agencies in the Midlands, 
the North and Scotland. Internationally, our 
link with NW Ayer gives clients access to 
36 countries. We already take care ofsome 
850 clients, with over 60 of Britain’s top 100 
companies among them. 

Working in smaller units, believing in 
excellence, having a consistent style of 
management may all sound like the latest 
management theories. They are. But the City 
has prospered on them for 200 years. 

Ifyou are not using our talenton some 
aspect of your communications, you might be 
well advised to come and see why so many 
others are. 


CHARLES BARKER 


Antony Snow, Group Chairman 
30 Farringdon Street 

London EC4A 4EA 

Telephone 01-634 1070 


I think I could use your talents so please get in touch with me now. 


Name 


_ Styles may change with the times 
but standards should never fall. 


TO CELEBRATE OUR 225TH ANNIVERSARY, A NEW SHAPE FROM WEDGWOOD. SHAPE 225. 


For further details please write to Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Limited, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire ST12 9ES and 32-34 Wigmore Street, London WIH OHU. 


On August 19, 1937, Germany expelled Norman 
Ebbutt, The Times’s prolific Berlin correspondent, 
in retaliation for Britain’s expulsion of three 
German newsmen. Right: The Times replied by 
pointedly continuing to print despatches written 

by his assistant, which appeared as being 

‘From Our Correspondent’ 


Barrington-Ward very reasonably retorted, but 
to his diary, not to Bevin. Again he was shocked 
rather than influenced. Those who saw him when 
he returned to Printing House Square thought 
that he looked as though he had been in a nasty 
traffic accident. Bevin could be a fairly roughly- 
driven articulated lorry. And Barrington-Ward 
was a natural St Sebastian of journalism. He 
carried the arrows without much complaint. But 
they hurt a great deal. And they may even have 
helped to kill him, in 1948, at the typically early 
Times age of 56. 

His successor, William Casey, was both the 
oldest and the most obvious stop-gap to be 
appointed to the Times chair. He was Anglo-Irish 
and from a background not dissimilar to that of 
Northcliffe. But he had been to Trinity College, 
Dublin, and he was a calm man. At first it was 
thought that he might merely be there for a year. 
In fact he lasted five, and was rather a good editor 
in a quiet way. 

Then came Sir William Haley, the first 
editor to be born (just) in the 20th century, the 
first since 1803 not to have been to a university, 
the only one to arrive with a title and perhaps the 
last to believe intermittently that he commanded 
the thunderbolts of Zeus. His most famous leader 
was entitled ‘‘Itisa Moral Issue”, and wasarather 
holier-than-thou lecture on the Profumo scandal 


a — Y = c= Bates, 
of 1963 and the climate out of which it had sprung. 
Previously he had been critical of the Suez adven- 
ture, although notas vehemently so as The Obser- 
ver, The Manchester Guardian or the Daily Mir- 
ror, had presided very uneasily over the success- 
ful but unappetizing “Top People Take The 
Times” advertising campaign, had been 
affronted by the Lady Chatterley verdict, had 
urged a Conservative victory but an upsurge of 
Liberal votes in the general election of 1964 and 


had put news on the front page in May, 1966. He 
was a successful but reluctant editor of transition. 

His reign of 14 years came to a voluntary 
end together with the withdrawal of the Astors 
from principal proprietorship. A successful new 
proprietor (from the point of view of the paper if 
not of his family fortune) was found in the shape 
of Lord Thomson of Fleet, and William Rees- 
Mogg became the best leader-writing editor since 
Barnes. Thomson’s disadvantage was that he 
provided no dynasty of loss-absorbers. He and his 
son lasted barely as long as Northcliffe. Of the 
paper since then it is impossible to write with 
perspective or objectivity. Mr Harold Evans has 
written his own piéce justificative after the briefest 
editorship in the history of the paper. Mr Rupert 
Murdoch and Mr Charles Douglas-Home are too 
contemporary to appraise, at any rate in their 
own columns. 

They are the heirs toa long but fluctuating 
tradition, which mostly worked best when editors 
were strong and proprietors were quiescent. This 
is not an invariable rule. Buckle, left entirely to 
himself, might have run the paper quietly into the 
sand. Dawson might have benefited from some 
proprietorial arm-jogging. The Times has no re- 
cord of impeccability. Other newspapers have 
quite frequently been better. But none has on 
average been so good for so long. 
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| the Duke of Sutherland thinks 
| it very hard I can’t put in two 
| columns about his steam 
| plough and fifty correspon- 

| dents demand, each as a mat- 
| ter of justice, that their letters 
| shall be inserted. Allthis while 
the Spectator complains every 
| week that the debates are not 
at sufficient length and Mac- 
Donald that we never get in 
any advertisements. — 


eR: Wace, Dean of Canterbury, 


tained an absolute mastery of 
the whole of the paper in all its 
‘details. He “read”, in the 


ese | thing which was to appear in 
a | the paper next morning, and 
edited it so as to ensure that 


1e time | was fitted to produce one clear 


= about, and meant far more to 


press sense of the word, every- | 


| the whole was in harmony and 


1908, on Delane: He main- | 


impression on the public 
mind...This method of edit- 
ing was infinitely laborious. 
Even when The Times was 
much less than its present size, 
the task of “‘reading’’, correct- 
ing and controlling from forty 
to fifty columns of new matter 
wasimmense. But Mr. Delane 
never shrank from it, and it 
certainly gave the paper as a 


| whole a unity, a cohesion and 


interest and an effectiveness 
which can be obtained by no 
other method. 


| Winston Churchill on The 


Times and Irish Home Rule, 
1908: The Times is speechless, 
and takes three columns to ex- 
press its speechlessness. 


Hesketh Pearson on George 
Bernard Shaw, letter-writer to 
The Times for 52 years: Lasked 
him how he had first got to 
know Lady Astor. “‘I have al- 
ways refused to play the socie- 
ty clown and declined all in- 


_ vitations she sent me,” he re- 


plied. “Then I met her at 
someone, else’s house, liked 
her at once and began to 
accept her invitations.” She 


_ had been extremely useful to 


him, because she had influ- 
enced The Times to publish his 
letters, which was the only sort 
of official recognition he cared 


him than a dukedom or the 


Order of Merit. 


William Ewart Gladstone, 
Prime Minister, 1886: The in- 
solence of The Times becomes 
more and more anationalevil. 


William Hazlitt, writer and cri- 


| tic, after working on The Times 


in 1817: 1 would advise any 
one who has an ambition to 
write, and to write his best, in 
the periodical press, to get if 
possible a situation in The 
Times newspaper, the editor 
of which is a man of business 
and not of letters. He may 
write them as long and as good 
articles as he can, without 
being turned out of it. 


Lord Reith, former director- 
general of the BBC, on a meet- 
ing with Robin Barrington- 
Ward, 1941: Dined with 
Barrington-Ward at Travel- 
lers. He assumes the edi- 
torship of The Times the day 
after tomorrow. I told him 
what I thought of that job — 
unique and with a prestige, 
dignity, responsibility, au- 
thority and independence 
gun of its own. My job at the 

BC as I left it is the nearest 
comparable. 


Thomas Carlyle on Edward 
Sterling, Times leader writer, 
1812-1834: Sterling rushes out 
into the clubs, into London 
society, rolls about all day, 
copiously talking modish non- 
sense or sense and listening to 


the like, with the multifarious 
miscellany of men; comes 
home at night; reducts it into a 
Times leader — and is found to 
have put the essential purport 
of the world’s unmeasurable 
babblement that day with an 
accuracy beyond all other 
men. 


Lord John Russell, Prime 
Minister, 1846-1852: If Eng- 
land is ever to be England 
again, this vile tyranny of The 
Times must be cut off. 


Lord Northcliffe, writing to the 
editor, George Buckle, 1908: 
My position is merely that of 
one who wishes to see this 
country represented to the 
world by an absolutely inde- 
pendent newspaper, always, I 
trust, in my lifetime, worthy of 
its high traditions; the organ of 
neither parties, sects, nor 
financiers; its columns open to 
every shade of politics; a 
newspaper run not as a profit- 
making machine at all. The 
Times is, in fact, in my life, 
what a yacht or a racing stable 
is to others — it is merely my 
hobby. 


Northcliffe’s last words, dic- 
tated to his doctor, 1922:In The 
Times I should like a page re- 
viewing my life-work by some- 
one who really knows, and a 
leading article by the best man 
available on the night. 


|| 


The first Channel crossing by air 1785. 


ears ago there was only one way to fly. There still is 


British 
airways 


The world’ favourite airlin 


Times change. Standards dont. 


artistic standards havent changed;though 
new methods have joined tried and 
tested ones.( You've only got to glance at 
the ladies on this page to see how skilfully 
they're created by our artists.) 


To some people, change can only 
ean one thing: a drop in standards. 

Something with which we at Royal 
joulton wholeheartedly disagree. 

Throughout our history, we've 
ways looked to the future without losing 
ght of tradition. 

In fact, since John Doulton first 
uunded the Lambeth Pottery in 1815, our 


a Royal Doulton 


Royal Doulton (UK) Limited, Hobson Street, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST6 2AQ. 


But as you can imagine, there’s more 
to Royal Doulton than our ladies. For 
example,we specialise in fine bone china 
tableware, English full lead crystal and 
Lambethware. 

The famous Royal Doulton back- 
stamp is to be found on everything we 
create. It tells you we've got 169 years of 
new ideas behind us. 
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SAND TO His LATE R 
PRINCE OF WALES 


J&B Rare. 
The 24 carat Scotch. 


The watches of Geneva 
are renowned for keeping their value 
as aaa as aoe time. 


On the face of it, the product 
of the French Empire period 
(1810 to 1820) and the product of 
the Rolex period exhibit pas 
ent styles. 

But beneath the sur- 
face, the dedication to 
detail, the hard-learned af 
craftsmanship and the #8 
commitment to excel- 
lence remain unchanged. ¥ 

Geneva, the home of 
both watches on this page, is “““S 
also the International Headquarters 
of Rolex. Here, Rolex are proud to 
display their collection of some 
of the most exquisite examples of 
the watchmaker’s craft. 

Watches which are truly priceless 
works of art. 
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This bonbonniere-shaped 

= watch 1s decorated with enamel; 
the central motif is surrounded 
by twelve floral decors, high- 

& lighted by a pattern of 750 

tiny pearls. 

The Rolex Oyster 
Day-Date below, on the 
other hand, carries the 
coveted Official Swiss 

yy Chronometer certificate. 
oy ‘The case itself is carved 
Con a solid block of 18ct. 


SS 


gold, and requires 162 separate 


operations to complete. The bezel 

and dial are set with diamonds. 
It’s a watch that represents the 

virtuosity of the Geneva Ww 


craftsman today. 
And it’s for sale. ROLEX 


latinum. 


Only a select ‘b of jewellers sell Rolex watches. For the address of your nearest Rolex jeweller, and for further information on the egies range 
OR Rolex watches, write to: The Rolex Watch Company Limited, 1 Green Street, London W1Y 4/Y or telephone 01-629 5071 


ALAN HAMILTON 
chronicles some of the key events, 
the misfortunes as well as the triumphs, 
in the life of anewspaper 
born four years before the French Revolution 


ohn Walter’s ambitions were 

modest enough. The surge of 

insurance claims arising from 
the American War of Independence 
having ruined his Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ing career, he needed a new venture 
to maintain a wife and six children. 

He knew little of newspapers and 
less of printing, but much of busi- 
ness. He acquired the patent for 
logography, a new method of type- 
setting which was claimed to be fas- 
ter and more accurate because it 
allowed more than one letter to be 
set ata time. 

Walter bought a redundant 
works on the site of the old King’s 
Printing House at Blackfriars, gen- 
trified the courtyard in whichit stood 
with the name of Printing House 
Square, and set out to be a logo- 
graphic printer. But he needed to 
publicize his new process. A logo- 
graphically printed daily advertising 
sheet would be just the thing. 

The beginning of 1785 was a 
propitious moment at which to 
launch a new paper. Samuel John- 
son was dead but a fortnight; Mozart 
and Robert Burns were still creat- 
ing. The younger Pitt had just swept 
to power, stirring the first rumblings 


for parliamentary reform. John 
Wilkes had recently established the 
press’s right to report Parliament. 

In the wake of Wilkes, a London 
daily press was already thriving, with 
eight morning papers, whose com- 
bined circulation was probably not 
more than 25,000, and none of which 
survives. Their stock-in-trade was 
parliamentary reports, foreign news 
culled from Continental papers, and 
advertisements. Most were intense- 
ly partisan to Whig or Tory. 

Walter’s first issue of his Daily 
Universal Register on Saturday Janu- 
ary 1, 1785, was not significantly 
different, except that he clearly re- 
garded advertising revenue as far 
more important than politics. In his 
introductory essay To The Public he 
wrote: “The Register, in its politics, 
will be of no party ... Due attention 
should be paid to the interests of 
trade, which areso greatly promoted 
by advertisements.’ Unlike the 
other papers, he promised, he would 
not hold out ads to make room for 
windy Commons debates. Moreov- 
er, when the rest of the London press 
was threepence, the Register would 
be twopence-halfpenny. 

His first four-page, 16-column 


issue carried three columns of his 
introduction, one of foreign news, 
two of home news — including a leng- 
thy report of a Guildhall bankruptcy 
hearing — and the rest was paid for: 
Mrs King’s school for young ladies at 
Chigwell; seven shorthand lessons 
for a guinea; the barque Lively sail- 
ing for Leghorn... 

John Walter had the sort of inau- 
spicious start that all publishers will 
instantly recognize; his first edition 
was late off the press and missed the 
newspaper hawkers on their early- 
morning rounds. Undismayed, he 
reprinted his three-column explana- 
tion of his aims and methods in the 
following Monday’s issue. 

1785 was also, coincidentally, the 
year of the first recorded trade union 
collective bargaining agreement of 
modern times, between the printers 
and the London newspaper pub- 
lishers. Within four years logogra- 
phy was dead, killed by being a not 
very good idea in the first place, and 
by jealous compositors who saw in it 
a threat to their livelihood. But John 
Walter, now 49, simply changed the 
cumbersome title of his publication 
to The Times and watched it take 
on a life of its own. 
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Top: Walter and the first publication 
from his Logographic Press. 

Above: Printing House Square in the 
1790s. Walter’s private house is centre 
right, with offices adjoining. 

Below: a passage from Walter's 
address To The Public, printed on the 
front of the first issue of The Daily 
Universal Register. It lovingly explain: 
the virtues of his new printing method 


Thee, though in my opinion good, are not 
the only grounds on which I build my hopes of 
fuccefs. I flatter myfelf, 1 have fome claim to 
public encouragement, on account of a great im- 
provement which I have made in the art of print- 
ing. The inconveniences attending the old and 
tedious mode of compofing with letters taken up 
Singly, fic Cuggelted the idea of devifing fomc 
more expeditious method, ‘The cementing of fe- 
veral letters together, fo as that the type of a 
whole svord might be taken up in as fhort a time 
as that of a fingle letter, was the refult of much 
refleétion on that fubjeét. But the bare idea of 
cementing was merely the opening, not the ac- 
complifhment or perfection of the improvement. 
The fount confifting of types of words, and not 
of letters, was to be fo arranged, as that a com- 
pofitor fhould be able to find the former with as 
much facility as he can the latter. This was a 
work of inconceivable difficulty. I undertook 
it however, and was fortunate enough, after an 
infinite number of experiments, and great la- 
bour, to bring itto a happy conclufion, The 
whole Englith language is now methodically and 
fyftematically arranged at my fount: fo that 
printing can now be performed with greater dif- 
patch, and at lefsexpence, than according tothe 
mode hitherto in ufe, 

In bringing this work to perfeétion, I had not 
my own advantage folely in view; I withed\to 


| 1789 


ohn Walter’s high-minded prin- 

ciple of putting advertising re- 

venue before affairs of state was 
all very well, but it was not earning 
him much of a living. He was only 
doing what every other newspaper 
“conductor” did when, in 1789, he 
accepted an under-the-counter 
Government salary of £300 a year to 
publish paragraphs favourable to 
the King’s party. It was a deal which 
rapidly backfired. 

In that year George III was pro- 
nounced cured of his madness, to the 
relief of Pitt the Younger, the Prime 
Minister, who knew that a Regency 
under the Prince of Wales would 
soon have him out of power. 

Two paragraphs duly arrived at 
Printing House Square, bearing the 
agreed secret mark of Thomas 
Steele, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and scorning the conduct of Prinny 
and the Duke of York at the King’s 
bedside. Walter duly published, and 
the King’s sons duly sued. 

Walter’s defence that he could 
not be personally responsible for ev- 
ery word in the paper was as lame 
then asit would be now, but he estab- 
lished a stout journalistic tradition 
by refusing to divulge his sources. 

Walter was fined £50 and sent- 
enced to two years in Newgate pris- 
on. He affected dismay that his pay- 
masters had not come to his aid, and 
wrote that he was locked in his cell 
at eight every night “without a six- 
pence for all the expenses I am at” 

But he protested too much: he 
continued to draw his £300 in jail. 
The Prince of Wales, ina moment of 
remorse, gave him another £250 for 
all his trouble and won him release 
after 16 months. And in the follow- 
ing year, 1792, Pitt’s secret service 
accounts record: “June Ist, Mr Wal- 
ter, asa gift—£250.” 

What had got the proprietor of 
The Times into trouble was his en- 
forced decision to turn it from a 
mediocre and unsuccessful commer- 
cial sheet to a more popular format, 
catering to the appetite of the day for 
gossip, scandal and innuendo. 

It was a short-lived journalistic 
phase. Three days after Walter’s 
trial opened on July 11, 1789, at the 
Court of King’s Bench, the Bastille 
was stormed. It was an event that 
signalled the remaking of Europe 
and the making of The Times. 


Right: Walter’s letter from Newgate 
Prison to Lord Hawkesbury, one of 
several to prominent men, seeking 
clemency and protesting at conditions. 
His release was still one year away 


Above: Pitt, the Prime Minister. 
Below: Walter's libellous report and 
his paper’s record of his indictment 


The Royal Duxzs, and the leaders of oppo- 
fition in gencral, affe&t to join with the friends 
of our amiable Sovereign, in rejoicing on account 
of his Majefty’s recovery. But che infincerity 
of their joy is vifible. Their late unfeeling con- 
duct will forever tell againit them ; and contrae 
di rhe artful proreffions they may think it pru- 
dent to make. 

It argues infinit wifdom in certain perfons, to 
wove preventes the Duke of York trom rufhing 
into the King’s apareaent on Wednefday. The 
rafinefs, the Germanick feverity, and infenf- 
bility of this young man, might have proved 
ruinous to the hopes and joys of a whole nation. 


BILL or INDICTMENT, 
BY 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS the DUKE of YORK 
AGAINST 
JOHN WALTER, 


For a supPosep LiseEt on the 21f. of 
February 1789. 

Be it remembered, that on Monday next, af- 
ter one month of Eafter, in the 29th year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord, George the 
Third, by the“grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. in the Court of our faid Lord the King, be- 
fore the King himfelf at Weitminfter, in the 
County of Middlefex, upon the oath of twelve 
jurors, good and lawful men of the faid County 
of Middlefex, now here fworn and charged to‘en- 
quire for our faid Lord the King and the body 
of the fame County ; it is prefented as followeth, 
that is to fay, Middlefex to wit. The Jurors 
for our Lord the King, upon their oath pretenr, 
that before the publithing of the falfe, wick- 
ed, maticious, fcandalous, and feditious libel, 
next hereinafter mentioned, our mott gracivus So- 
vercign Lord, the prefent King, was afllicted 
with, and laboured under a certain gricvous 
ficknefs and malady, from which faid ficknefs and 
malady our faid Lord the King, a little before, 
and ut the time of the publifhing of the faid falfe, 
feandalous, malicjous, and {editious libe', was 
happi'y in a {tate of recovery, to the great joy of 
al) his faid Majefly’s good and loyal fubjeds. 
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Royal figures in the libel case: George III (top), the subject of the report, and, 
above, the plaintiffs, the Prince of Wales (left) and the Duke of York (right) 


The regular troops held for the protection of 
Paris were perfuaded to join the people; they 
were encamped in the Champ de Mars, to the 
number of 5000 men, and marched tothe Hore/ 
of Invalids, a building in the out-fkirts of the 


‘SS ae a city. The invalids joined the reft, and brou:sit 
 eage SME he <7 ~ away all the great guns, and other ammugition, 
c d 73 2 
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IS an ie?” 


With this reinforce- 
ment the people then attacked the Baftile Prifon, 


Zune o J yep. va which cisy foon mae SDeCues matters of, and 


belonging to the Hofpital. 


velealed all the State Prifonese oonfined there, 
aniong whom was Lord Mazarin, an vif 
Nobleman, who has been cont.ned for cett near 
3oyears. The Prifonersin the other Goals were 
treed in like manner, excepting fuch as were uns 
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Ox attacking the Baftile they fecured the 
Governor, the Marquis DE L’AuN-y, atid 


1789: the French Revolution renewed 
the appetite for serious news reporting 
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speed of a horse, and great was 
the bribery of postal officials to 
hurry mails to the London papers. 

The Times paid the Post Office 60 
guineas a year to deliver the Con- 
tinental papers, the primary source 
of foreign news, plus another 100 
guineas or more in backhanders to 
the “‘guinea men’”’, the postal clerks 
who translated them. It was to break 
the Post Office monopoly, incom- 
petence, and malevolence in divert- 
ing the mail to those papers which 
best greased the postal palm, that 
The Times set up its own network of 
correspondents and couriers — the 
start of its foreign news service. 

The postal officials were most put 
out at such a threat; they boarded 
incoming postal cutters at Channel 
ports and searched for Times mail, 
but the paper outwitted them by hav- 
ing its letters addressed to friendly 
London business houses. 

Precisely how the greatest 
foreign news story of the paper’s 
short career arrived at Printing 
House Square is not recorded, but it 
was ascoop for The Times. 

The Battle of Trafalgar was 
fought on October 21. No one in 
England knew, though four days la- 


I n 1805 all news travelled at the 


SIR, 


The official despatch announcing the 
death of Nelson at the battle of 
Trafalgar was published on the front 


ter The Times was reporting well in 
advance of its rivals that Nelson, off 
Cadiz, was likely soon to engage the 
French and Spanish fleet. 

The stunning news of Nelson’s 
victory and death reached the paper 
and the Admiralty almost simul- 
taneously, in the early hours of 
November 6. The Times published it 
in its second edition that day. The 


ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, Nov. 6. 

Dispatches, of which the following are Copies, 
were received at the Admiralty this day, at one 
o'clock. A.M. from Vice-Admiral Collingwood, 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s ships and 
vessels off Cadiz :— 
Euryalus, off Cape Trafalgar, Oct. 22%, 1805. 

The ever-to-be-lamented death of Vice-Adonrai 
Lord Viseount Nelson, who, in the late conflict 
with the enemy, fell in the hour of victory, leaves 


page of November 7, 1805 (above). 
But The Times had also carried its own 
exclusive news story the day before 


Admiralty released the official de- 
spatch later and The Times put it on 
page one next morning. 

The hero’s funeral in London the 
following January was an even great- 
er production for the paper, the 
occasion for the publication of its 
first editorial illustration: an ex- 
traordinarily detailed woodcut of 
Nelson’s ornate catafalque. 


WALKERART GALLERY 


As part of its coverage of the massive 
funeral of Nelson on January 9, 1806, 
The Times published elaborate 
woodcuts of his funeral car and of the 
decorations on his coffin 


he Times fought the Battle of 

Waterloo with a new and 

powerful weapon — a steam 
printing press that produced 1,100 
copies an hour, four times more than 
the hand presses of all its rivals. 

But it had more: a network of 
correspondents in major European 
cities, by now well established, and 
assiduously cultivated contacts with 
Government ministers. 

On June 21, 1815, the paper 
carried news from its correspondent 
in Brussels, reporting a letter from 
the Belgian Secretary of State: “A 
courier has just arrived from the 
Duke of Wellington. He was 
preparing to attack the Frencharmy, 
which was retiring.” 

The courier had left Waterloo at 
5 am on June 17; the Secretary of 
State’s letter had been written at 
7 am, and the despatch arrived at 
The Times at 6am on June 21. That, 
in 1815, was the speed of light. 
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Battle had in fact been joined and 
won on June 18. Major Percy, Wel- 
lington’s aide-de-camp, had made it 
to London with the news faster than 
anyone, and the paper had to be 
content with an official bulletin from 
Downing Street, published on June 
22. It was big news but not big 
enough for the front page. 

In later years the paper sup- 
ported Wellington on Catholic 
emancipation, but chided his tardi- 
ness over reform. It also enraged 
him by revealing that he had been 
accompanied to a fancy-dress ball by 
a woman dressed as a man. ‘That 
was no man,” fumed the Iron Duke. 
“That was Mary Queen of Scots.” 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


$ DowninG-stRzet, June 22, 1815. 


“The Duke of WELLINGTON’s Dispatch, dated 
Waterloo, the 191b of June, states, that on the pre- 
ceding day BUONAPABTE attacked, with his whole 
force, the British line, supported by 8 corps of 
Prussians : which attack, after a long and sanguinary 
conflict, terminated in the complete Overthrow of 
the Enemy's Army, with the loss of ONE HUN- 
DRED and FIFTY PIECES of CANNON and TWO 
During the night, the Prussians under 


Above: victory for Wellington (right) 


magine, in our time, a peaceful 

trade union mass meeting being 

broken up by armed mounted 
police who killed or wounded more 
than 400 participants. Such was the 
incident at St Peter’s Field, Man- 
chester, on August 16, 1819 known 
as the Peterloo Massacre. 

In the wake of the Napoleonic 
war came a time of depression and 
high food prices, and the mood of the 
country was for reform. Thomas 
Barnes — the first Times man who 
could properly be called editor in the 
present-day sense — deployed 
reporters to cover the great political 
meetings and take the nation’s tem- 
perature first-hand. Thus was the 
paper’s home news staff born. 

John Tyas was detailed to cover 
the meeting in Manchester to be 
addressed by ““Orator”’ Hunt, one of 
the leading radicals of the day. His 
account was of the utmost value for 
he was the only observer who was 
trained, impartial, and there. 

Like a good reporter, Tyas made 
himself known to Hunt beforehand, 
and gained a favoured position on 
the platform, a wagon decorated 
with flags in the middle of the field. 
He saw clearly the entry of the 
cavalry, sent to arrest Hunt by local 
magistrates who feared a riot. 

Tyas reported: “As soon as 
Hunt...had jumped from the 
wagon, a cry was made by the caval- 
ry: ‘Have at their flags’. In conse- 
quence, they immediately dashed 
not only at the flags which were in the 
wagon but those which were posted 
among the crowd, cutting most in- 
discriminately to the right and to the 
left in order to get at them.” 

Tyas’s story was delayed bya day; 
he was arrested along with Hunt and 
spent the night in jail. But his mea- 
sured, detailed report outshone all 


make their escape.As soon asHunt andJohnson had jumped from the 
waggon,a cry was made by the cavalry,‘‘Have at their flags.” In con- 
sequence, they immediately dashed not only at the flags which were in 
the waggon, but those which were posted among the crowd, cutting 
most indiscriminately to the right and to the left in orderto get at 
them. This set the people running in all directions, and it was not 
till this act had been committed that any brick-bats were hurled 
at the military. From that moment the ManchesterYeomanry Cavalry 
lost all command of temper. A person of the naine of Saxton, who 
is, we believe, the editor of the Munchester Observer, was standing in 
the cart. ‘Two privates rode uptohim. ‘ There,” said one of 
them, “‘ is that villain, Saxton; do you run him through the body.” 
‘* No,” replied the other, ‘‘ I had rather not—I leave it to you.” 
The man immediately made a lunge at Saxton, and it was only by 
slipping aside that the blow missed his life. As it was, it cut his 


coat and waistcoat, but fortunately did him no other injury. A 
man within five yards of us in another direction had his nose com- 
pletely taken off by a blow of a sabre; whilst another was laid pros- 
trate, but whether he was dead or had merely thrown himself down to 
obtain protection we cannot say. Seeing all this hideous work going 


on, we felt an alarm which any man may be forgiven for feeling in a si- 
milar situation: looking around us, we saw a constable at no great 
distance, and thinking that our only chance of safety rested in plac- 
ing ourselves under his protection, we appealed to him for assistance. 
He immediately took us into custody, and on our saying that 
we merely attended to report the proceedings of the day, he re- 
plied,‘‘ Oh! oh! Youthen are one of their writers—you must go before 
the Magistrates.”’ To this we made no objection ; in consequence he 
took us to the house where they were sitting, and in our road thither, 
wesaw a woman on the ground, insensible, to all outward appear- 
ance, and with two large gouts of blood on her left breast. Just as 
we caine to the house, the constables were conducting Hunt into it, 
and were treating him in a manner in which they were neither justi- 
fied by law nor humanity, striking him with their staves on the head. 
After he had been taken into the house, we were adniitted also ; and 
it is only justice to the man who apprehended us to state, that he did 
every thing in his power to protect us from all ill-usage, and showed 
us every civility consistent with his duty. In the room into which we 
were put, we found the Orator, Johnson, Saxton, and some other 
individuals of minor note, among whom was another woman in a faint- 


The Peterloo Massacre turned 

The Times from a paper regarded as 
Tory to one committed to reform. 
Thomas Barnes, its first true editor, 
was aware of the anxiety of the Prime 
Minister, Lord Liverpool (right), and 
his Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth 
(centre), over a parliamentary reform 
meeting to be held in Manchester by 
the radical orator Henry Hunt (left). 
He sent to the spota staff reporter, 
John Tyas, who witnessed from 
Hunt's platform the charge of yeoman 
cavalry into the crowd of 50,000 and 
reported in detail (above). Below 

: and top left: the comments of 

the satirist George Cruikshank 
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the other, second-hand, accounts. 

The Times, until then a reliable 
Government supporter, was horror- 
struck, as was the country at large. 
The Government of Lord Liverpool 
passed the notorious Six Acts, which 
greatly tightened the laws on sedi- 


tious libel and clapped a stamp duty 
on newspapers. 

It was the high water mark of 
anti-press legislation in England, 
but Thomas Barnes was quite unde- 
terred. Instead of merely reporting 
public opinion he resolved to lead it. 


In one of his many impassioned 
and eloquent leader columns he cal- 
led upon the people to “petition, ay, 
thunder for reform” and unwittingly 
coined in the process a soubriquet 
for his paper which long outlived 
him: The Thunderer. 
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y the time of the Franco- 

Prussian War of 1870 William 

Howard Russell, the greatest 
of all war correspondents, was 50 
and on his last major assignment. He 
was beginning to commit the report- 
er’s cardinal sin of getting his copy to 
London a day behind his rivals. 

Russell’s trouble was that he was 
deeply distrustful of, and uneasy 
with, the new-fangled electric tele- 
graph, preferring the hand-written 
despatch and the hire of a fast cutter 
across the Channel. 

“Send by the wires not ascrap ofa 
few lines, but a whole letter,” the 
foreign editor cabled from London 
in despair. ‘“That is what the corres- 
pondents of the Daily News- have 
been doing frequently.” Twenty 
years earlier The Times had sold five 
times as many as all the other Lon- 
don papers put together; by 1870 it 
was selling half as many as the Daily 
News, the brightest of the new breed 
of penny papers. 


THE 


CAPITULATION OF PARIS. 


(BY TELEGRAPH.) 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VERSAILLES, Jan. 24, 2 P.M. 
M. Jules Favre is now here with proposals for 


a Capitulation. 


He proposes that the garrison shall leave Paris 


with honours of war. 
This is quite inadmissible, 


The attack on St. Denis and the great defeat of 
the 19th have mainly led to the resolution to ask 


for terms. 
Trochu is ill. 


During the four-month siege of Paris, 
news emerged only by balloon 
(above) while miniaturized pages of 
The Times were sent by pigeon (right). 
But William Howard Russell (above 
right) was able to telegraph his report 
of the city’s imminent surrender 


Russell travelled with the Prus- 
sian army, often finding it difficult to 
keep up, and during the siege of 
Paris camped at Versailles with Bis- 
marck, the Iron Chancellor, who re- 
garded The Times highly. 

While Russell reclined and wrote 
his hand-carved despatches from 
Versailles, little news came out of 
besieged Paris. 

But news did get in. Citizens else- 
where in France, wishing to inform 
their beleaguered families and 
friends in the capital that they were 
alive and well, sent small personal 
advertisements to The Times in Lon- 
don, which at the height of the siege 
covered all the front page and most 
of the second. The pages were then 
photographed, and the tiny negatives 
sent by carrier pigeon into Paris, to 
be projected on to a screen for the 
messages to be read. 

Towards the end of the siege, 
Russell recovered his reputation 
with a splendid exclusive. He heard 
at first hand that Jules Favre, the 
leading French republican, had been 
seen at Versailles, and immediately 
assumed, correctly, that the French 
were suing for peace. This time he 
actually sent the news by telegraph. 

He made it in time for the next 
morning’s papers, and Bismarck 
awarded him the Iron Cross. 


a 
PIGEON’s LETTER 
A MEMENTO of THE GREAT WAR oF 1870-1 WHEN PARis, 
FOR SEVERAL MONTHS, OEPENDED SOLELY ON THE CARRIER 
PIGEONS FOR ALL INFORMATION FROM THE OUTER WORLD. 


THE TIMES GONTAINING SEVERAL COLUMNS OF FRENOH 
AOVERTISE : Ao. FO RELA Gas Raat. 
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THis PHOTOGRAPH WAS SENT TO M. GAMDETTA FOR 
TRANSMISSION BY PIGEON FROM BORDEAUX. 

WHEN RECEIVED IN THE BUREAU AT PARIB, IT 18 MAGNIFIED, 
@Y THE AlO OF THE MAGIO LANTERN, TO AN ENORMOUS Size 
ANO THROWN UPON A SCREEN, A STAFF OF CLERKS 
IMMEDIATELY TAANSCRIBE THE MESSAGES, AND SEND THEM 
OFF TO THE PARTIES INDICATED, 
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nlike Russell, Henri Stefan 

Opper de Blowitz, an 

adventurer from Bohemia 
with a photographic memory and a 
slippery reputation, was a master of 
the electric telegraph. He was made 
Paris correspondent in 1874, at the 
age of 45, and until he died in 1902 
wrote his despatches in French. 

He was also a master of the jour- 
nalistic art of making contacts at a 
high level; representing The Times 
conferred almost diplomatic status 
and made it a great deal easier. 

Despatched in 1878 to report the 
Congress of Berlin — at which the 
European powers redefined the 
Ottoman Empire as part of Europe— 
Blowitz sought out Bismarck, who 
instantly invited him to a quiet 
private dinner. The gesture so im- 
pressed lesser diplomats present 
that Blowitz was able to persuade 
one of them to give him an advance 
text of the treaty. 

His problem was how to keep it to 


himself yet get it to London in time. 
No use telegraphing it from Berlin: 
everyone would know. So he 
approached the Belgian minister in 
Berlin, told him The Times was plan- 
ning a regular Brussels-London wire 
service, and asked for a letter to the 
Brussels telegraph superintendent 
authorizing a trial run. 

He was handed the text the day 
before it was to be signed, and im- 
mediately made a great show ofleav- 
ing Berlin in a fit of pique, claiming 
to have asked Bismarck for the treaty 
a day early and to have been refused. 

He was, however, still without 
the Preamble and two vital clauses. 
On his way to the station he called on 
a French diplomat, proved he had 
most of the text, and persuaded the 
astonished Frenchman to recite the 
missing words, which he memorized 
and wrote out later on the Brussels 
train. He then sewed the lot into the 
lining of his assistant’s coat. 

Blowitz continued to Paris, while 
his assistant, Mackenzie Wallace, la- 
ter foreign editor, changed for Brus- 
sels. AtSam Wallace was hammering 
on the door of the telegraph office, 
waving his letter of authority. At mid- 
day, as the treaty was being signed 
in Berlin, the later editions of The 
Times were already on the streets of 
London, carrying the text. 


ment :— 
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The exclusive publication of the treaty 
reached at the Congress of Berlin 
(right) was a coup for the Paris 
correspondent, Blowitz. His 
breakthrough was a dinner with 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


a 


The following text of nearly the whole of the 
Treaty signed on Saturday at Berlin was tele- 
graphed by our Correspondent at Brussels, and 
appeared in our Second Edition of Saturday. 
The portions omitted have reference to lines of 
demarcation and othér matters decided at the last 
moment, the obtaining of 
considerably delayed the transmission of the docu- 


which would have 


“ Préambule:—Sa Majesté l’Empereur d’Alle- 
magne, Sa Majesté l’Empereur d’Autriche-Hongrie, 
le Président de la République Frangaise, Sa Majesté 
la Reine du Royaume Uni de la Grande Bretagne, 
Impératrice des Indes, Sa Majesté le Roi d'Italie, 
Sa Majesté I’Empereur de Toutes les Russies, 
Sa Majesté I’Empereur des Ottomans, déeirant 


Bismarck (left). They had never met 
but this sudden intimacy caused other 
diplomats to speak freely. Blowitz’s 
memento was afan (top) signed 
by leading politicians present 
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Henri Stefan Opper de Blowitz, 
caricatured above in Vanity Fair, was 
the Paris correspondent of The Times 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
His phenomenal memory, knowledge 
of modern communications and 
ability to secure timely interviews with 


TASIEMKA ARCHIVE 


major figures commended him to the 
paper. But his egotism and 
flamboyance —at a height of less than 
5ft—made him the subject of personal 
abuse, particularly in France (below 
right). He retired at 77 (below left) in 
1902 and died in the same year 
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hen General Gordon ar- 

rived in Khartoum in 1884 

he found only two En- 
glishmen in the beleaguered city: the 
garrison commander and the Times 
correspondent, Frank Power. 

Power was there almost by acci- 
dent. He hadoriginally arrivedin the 
Sudan the previous August, from 
Egypt, and had set out from Khar- 
toum as a young reporter with Hicks 
Pasha’s expedition against the reli- 
gious insurgent, the Mahdi. He had 
suffered a debilitating attack of 
dysentery and was strapped to a gun 
barrel in 127 degrees of heat before 
being sent back down-river to Khar- 
toum. It saved his life: Hicks’s force 
was obliterated in the desert. 

He passed his convalescence 
learning Arabic and, as the tele- 
graph was still working, filing regu- 
lar reports to The Times on the des- 
perate situation of the city’s 10,000- 
strong raggle-taggle local defence 
force should the Mahdi attack. 

Sent by Gladstone to seek an 
accommodation with the Mahdi, 
Gordon wired home that Khartoum 
was “as safe as Kensington Park”’. 
But Power soon convinced him 
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General Gordon: killed 


otherwise. His despatches to The 
Times grew gloomier, and his appeal 
for relief troops more insistent. 
Finally the Mahdi cut the telegraph 
line. 

No relief column arrived, and 
Khartoum was now isolated. In 
desperation, Power left with a small 
party on September 10 in the hope of 
making it down the Nile to Cairo 
with an urgent plea for help. Stop- 
ping off to buy camels to continue on 
land, he was killed in an ambush. 

On January 26, 1885, dervishes 
finally overran Khartoum, killing 
Gordon. Too late had the Govern- 
ment been moved by the Times re- 
ports to send help: a relief column 
arrived two days later, having set out 
from Cairo in September, the day 
before Power left Khartoum. 
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APRIL 7. 

Since I last telegraphed, the rebels have almost 
daily been engaged, principally by the steamers. 
Khartoum is at present the centre of an enormous 
rebel camp, The rebels’ tents are within sight, 
and their bullets often atrike or go over the palace, 
in which @ man was thus killed last week. We have 
killed several of the rebels, but our store of Krupp 
ammunition is rather short. The situation is now 
very critical, 

We are trying to run a steamer through the rebel 
lines to Berber. Yesterday, owing to the severity 
of the rebel fire, she had to return. The day be- 
fore yesterday an attack of the rebels on Omdur- 
man was repulsed. We have mined the plain in 
front of the fortifications. 

I have had only two sources of hope in this crisis 
—first, the expectation of an English relieving 
column ; secondly, the plan of a retreat across the 
Equator. Because Iam confident that General 
Gordon is abandoned by the Government, and that 
without Zebehr Pashahe can never beat the rebels, 
I fear that he will be driven to retreat by Centra] 
Africa. For to-day arrived an unciphered telegram 
sent from Sir Evelyn Baring to Berber, saying that 
no English troops would be sent to that place—in a 
word, clearly indicating thst General Gordon and 
the others who have been faithful to the Govern- 
ment are thrown over, 

To retreat on Berber is impossible, Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s unciphered telegram to that place will 
quickly be spread abroad, and the Arabs will learn 
that the members of the English Government have 
turned down their thumbs while General Gordon 
is struggling here, 
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Hicks Pasha: vanished. 
His 11,000 men died 


Frank Power (right), who kept 
informed by visiting bazaars, was only 
24 when he sent this despatch from 
Khartoum on April 7, 1884. It was the 
last to be published by the paper before 


he was killed while attempting to reach 
Cairo with an appeal for troops. On 
learning of his death Gordon said: 
“Power was a chivalrous, brave, 
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honest gentleman. Can one say more?’ 
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The forged letter, purported to be by 
the leading Irish MP Charles Stewart 
Parnell, to which The Times gave 
unprecedented prominence. The 
paper paid the price 
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’ § “he letters handed over to a 
representative of The Times 
.“\. with appropriate melodrama 
in a seedy Paris hotel certainly 
appeared genuine enough, however 
unlikely their content. Could 
Charles Stewart Parnell, respected 
Irish parliamentarian, have written 
these notes condoning a series of 
ghastly anti-British murders in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin? Well, that 
was his signature, was it not? 
Well, was it? The Times planted 
an advertisement in its own columns 
offering to buy collections of politic- 


1895 


ven had Flora Shaw not been 

The Times’s first woman staff 

correspondent, she would 
have earned her place in the annals 
by exceeding the journalist’s brief as 
pure observer and putting her own 
small spoke in history’s wheel. 

An elegant middle-aged figure, 
she struggled to prove to the solemn 
men of Printing House Square that 
she was their equal. She was highly 
capable, a committed imperialist, 
and an admirer of Cecil Rhodes. 

In 1895 Rhodes and a group of 
accomplices hatched a plot to claim 
the Transvaal for Britain. Shaw was 
greatly enthused by the plan but kept 
it from the editor, George Buckle. 

Rhodes’s plan was to engineer a 
rising in Johannesburg of Uitlanders 
(foreigners working the gold mines, 
many of them British but without 
rights of citizenship under Boer rule) 
then see to it that they called for 
help. His own Matabeleland 
Mounted Police under Dr Starr 
Jameson would then march in from 


Flora Shaw: enthusiastic 


Rhodesia, ostensibly to their aid. 

In November the manager of The 
Times, Moberly Bell, appointed 
Francis Younghusband as special 
correspondent in Johannesburg. In 
a letter he urged Younghusband to 
impress on Rhodes that any uprising 
should not be ona Saturday, as there 
would be no Sunday Times to carry 
the exclusive report. 

By December, however, regular 
despatches from Younghusband in- 
dicated that an uprising was about 
the last thing the British in Jo’burg 
were likely to begin. The plotters 
prevaricated. Shaw kept up a con- 


Starr Jameson (centre): jailed 


stant stream of coded telegrams to 
Rhodes from London advising on 
tactics, suggesting dates for the raid, 
and urging him to get on with it. 

The raid, when it happened, was 
acatalogue ofincompetence border- 
ing onthe comic. There was no upris- 
ing. On December 29, Jameson set 
off for the Transvaal on his own 
initiative. His entire force got roar- 
ing drunk, and a trooper, sent to cut 
the telegraph wires lest news of their 
progress precede them, cutinsteada 
humble wire fence. 

Shaw meanwhile published in 
The Times a letter purporting to be a 
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al autographs, and for a mere £10 
thereby acquired copious genuine 
examples of Parnell’s hand. No 
doubt about it, said the leading 
graphologist of the day; it’s the real 
thing. Some flimsy circumstantial 
evidence pointed the same way. 
Don’t touch them, counselled the 
paper’s legal adviser; even if real, 
they have no standing in law. We’ll 
use them, said George Buckle, a 
brilliant Oriel scholar who had suc- 
ceeded to the editor’s chair two years 
before at the tender age of 29. But 
we'll surround them with some 


Cecil Rhodes: prevaricated 


request for help from the Uitlan- 
ders. It had in fact been drawn up a 
month earlier by alawyer. Jameson, 
easily captured, was jailed by the 
British for 15 months. 

There was widespread suspicion 
that Joseph Chamberlain, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, had connived at the 
raid, with Flora Shaw as his go- 
between. But at the subsequent Se- 
lect Committee inquiry she stoutly 
denied any such complicity, emerg- 
ing as something of a heroine. 

The inquiry report blamed 
Rhodes, exonerated Chamberlain, 
and made no mention of The Times. 
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_ weighty articles about “Parnellism 
and crime’’, so that any objections 
_ will be political rather than legal. 

_ The first facsimile appeared in 
|The Times of April 18, 1887, dig- 
| nified by the paper’s first-ever use of 
a double-column headline. Parnell 
at first refused to sue, but was finally 
_ stung into asking for an inquiry. 

| The Government set up a Special 
_Commission. Parnell, defended by 
the future Prime Minister, HH As- 
_quith, was totally exonerated and 
the letters declared forgeries. The 
_ Times was shown to be the one thing 
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worse than wicked: liricompetent. menin the country on Irish politics. 


Buckle’s education had not schooled 
him to deal with Irish rogues such as 
Richard Pigott, the newspaper own- 
er and blackmailer who was found to 
be the source of the letters. 

Buckle thought he would be aid- 
ing the passage of the Government’s 
Irish Crimes Bill. But he made the 
error of taking the go-between, a 
young Irish freelance named Hous- 
ton, at face value and, worse, of 
inexplicably failing to consult his re- 
sident Irish leader writer, J Woulfe 
Flanagan, one of the best-informed 


The Government gave The Times 
every facility to prepare its defence, 
but in the end refused financial 


assistance. Pigott killed himself, and |\\ : 


Buckle offered to resign. In 1889, as 
a direct result of the £200,000 legal 
costs, The Times recorded a deficit of 
£13,335, the first that century. It nev- 
er really recovered. In the next cen- 
tury it was to have five owners. 


Above: key figures of the Parnell 
Commission. Right: Punch enjoys 
The Times’s penance 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS, 


DEFEAT AND SURRENDER OF 


DR. JAMESON. 


SIR IL ROBINSON GOING TO 


bir heiccter nu 


PRETORIA. 


Mid he. 
pote. 
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The following telegrams were received at the 

Oolonial Office yesterday evening :— 
‘Brom Sir Hercules Robinson to Mr, 
Chamborlain, 
‘¢ January 2. 

‘* Newton telegraphs that his messenger over- 
took Jameson ten miles on the other side of 
Elans river. Brought back verbal messages that 


During the build-up to the abortive 
Jameson Raid (left) Flora Shaw was 
several times in contact with Cecil 
Rhodes, using the private code of his 
Chartered Company. Her second 
message (far left) was the ‘hurry up’ 
cable of December 12, 1895. 
‘Veldschoen’ is Rhodes, ‘Unbiedern’ 
is Shaw. The message, decoded, 
reads: ‘Delay is dangerous. Sympathy 
now complete but will depend very 
much upon action before European 
powers given time to enter a protest 
which might paralyse Government. 
General feeling in the stock market is 
very suspicious.’ 

Above: the letter from The Times’s 
manager, Bell, to Younghusband, 
urging him to tell Rhodes to avoid 
beginning the uprising ona Saturday 
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he fulsome two-column 

obituary which appeared in 

The Times of July 17, 1900, 
broke a triad of conventions. 

First, it was an incestuous 
panegyric to one of the paper’s own 
staff. Second, it lifted the customary 
veil of anonymity to reveal that their 
correspondent in China had been 
one Dr George Ernest Morrison, 
aged 38, who had perished at the 
hand of the Boxer rebels. Third, and 
rather more importantly, Dr Morri- 
son of Peking was far from dead. 

During the 55-day siege of the 
Chinese capital by the fanatical Box- 
ers, reliable news from Peking was 
hard to come by. All London had 
to go on was a colourful report in the 
Daily Mail of the last hours of the 
foreign community: ““Overcome by 
overwhelming odds, every one 
of the Europeans remaining was 
put to the sword in the most atro- 
cious manner.’ Morrison had, 
in fact, escaped. 

It was three years earlier that The 
Times, alerted to mounting Russian 
influence on a weakly-governed 


Top: Morrison leaving Yunnan City, 
after recovering from a form of plague 
during his walk across China in 1894. 
Right: Morrison the graduate, 25. 
Above: his report of the Peking siege 
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China, culminating in Chinese 
acceptance of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway across its territory, decided 
it needed a resident correspondent 
there. They picked Morrison, a 
Scots Australian who had no journa- 
listic experience but who had walked 
across China for a total cost of £18, 
including native dress, and had writ- 
ten rather a good book about it. 

Morrison had also walked across 
Australia and penetrated inner New 
Guinea, from where he carried the 
tip of a hostile native spear in his 
head for five months until he turned 
up in Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and had it removed by the resident 
professor of surgery. 

He proved an outstanding jour- 
nalist, whose understanding of and 
sympathy for China no contempor- 
ary could match. His standing was 
such that, on the establishment of 
the Chinese Republicin 1911, he left 
the paper to become political adviser 
to the first President. 

Unable to get copy out during the 
55-day siege, Morrison acted with 
great courage in helping to relieve 
besieged foreigners, and was slightly 
wounded by a Boxer bullet. 

Sir Claude MacDonald, the Brit- 
ish minister in Peking, said of him in 
despatches: ‘‘Active, energetic and 
cool, he volunteered for every ser- 
vice of danger and was a pillar of 
strength when things were going 
badly.” Throughout the siege he kept 
a meticulous diary, and when com- 
munication with London was res- 
tored he filed a graphic 30,000-word 
despatch to The Times, published in 
full over two days, which remains an 
unrivalled account of the siege. 

Morrison, a man of his times who 
believed passionately in the concept 
of British Empire, was so well in- 
formed and influentially connected 
in China that the suspicion lingers to 
this day that he may have been a 
British Government agent, orevena 
double agent working for his be- 
loved China at the same time. But 
there is no proof and, as complaints 
in the House testify, he always filed 
to The Times first. 


Northcliffe 


ord 
observed: “The Times thinks 


once 


that news, like wine, im- 
proves by keeping.” It did not stop 
his wanting to own the paper. 

He had founded the Daily Mailin 
1896, and by the time of the Boer 
War had seen it grow to acirculation 
of nearly one million, purveying 
bright journalism to the newly liter- 
ate masses at a price of one halfpen- 
ny. The Times, by contrast, was accu- 
rate, staid, slow and threepence. 

* Alas, staid accuracy cost nearly 
sixpence per copy to produce, and 
with circulation down to 38,000 the 
paper was facing either extinction or 
a fundamental change. It had never 
recovered from the costs of the Par- 
nell case, and now seemed to have 
lost direction as well as profit. 

Northcliffe had been after the 
paper since 1898, but the Walter 
family refused to sell. It was a revolt 
by the small shareholders, dismayed 
by its poor performance, that even- 
tually secured it for him in 1908 for 
the sum of £320,000. 


Above: Alfred Harmsworth, later 
Lord Northcliffe—the Chief—when he 
firststarted working in London 


Northcliffe re-equipped its now 
outdated printing plant, put a small 
bomb underits slack administration, 
and in 1912 appointed a new editor, 
Geoffrey Dawson, aged 37. He re- 
duced the price, first to twopence; 
then on March 15, 1914 the first pen- 
ny Times, a24-pager, rolled from the 
press. The Chief wanted a circula- 
tion of 100,000, so at least a dash of 
popular journalism was imposed on 
the worthy grey columns: a light and 
witty fourth leader that survived un- 
til 1967; a books page; and articles on 
Paris fashions and golf for women. 

But to avoid frightening the tradi- 
tionalists, the letters column that 
first penny morning contained two 
contributions from bishops. 

Success was dramatic; sales shot 
to 150,000 immediately, and by the 
outbreak of the Great War had 
reached 278,000. When they passed 
300,000, Northcliffe saw that some 
of his other plants might have to be 
called on to print copies, and with 
that in mind he reopened the doors 
of The Times to the print unions, 
excluded since a dispute in 1810. 

As the mercurial Northcliffe be- 
gan to wane with age and derange- 
ment, he quarrelled with Dawson, 
who resigned, to be replaced by the 
flamboyant foreign editor, Wick- 
ham Steed. The Times, too, began to 
ail again in the carefree postwar era, 
to which it was ill-matched. North- 
cliffe’s last act, on March 2,1922, 
shortly before his death, was to 
launch another innovation in The 
Times, which survives — pictures. 

In some ways The Times was 
Northcliffe’s one great failure, for he 
never really made it his paper. The 
“Black Friars”, the shadowy but 
powerful senior editorial men,” 
fought to keep many of the paper’s 
old ways and values. But Northclif- 
fe’s innovations dragged The Times 
into the 20th century when others 
would have left it for dead. 


Lloyd George praised Northcliffe’s wartime work 
as director of propaganda in enemy countries but 
the German press called him the King of Lies 
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After Northcliffe made Wickham Steed editor, he 
took him ona world tour (right). But later Steed fell 
victim to the Chief's mental illness. Above: the 
transcript of a telephone message from Northcliffe 
to the paper just before he died 


THE TIMES. 
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lis Lordship Mr. Justice Warrington yester- 
day made an order sanctioning an agreement 
under which a company will be forthwith formed 
to take over the business of the publication of 
The Times newspaper and the undertakings 
carried on in connexion therewith. Mr. Walter 
will be Chairman of the Board of Directors, which 
will consist solely of existing members of the 
Staff—Mr. George Earle Buckle, Mr. Valentine 
Chirol, Mr. William Flavelle Monypenny, with 
Mr. Moberly Bell as Managing Director. No 
shares will be offered to the public. 

There will be no change whatever in the 
political or editorial direction of the paper, which 
will be conducted by the same Staff on the 
independent lines pursued uninterruptedly for so 
many years. 
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In the last year of his life Northcliffe increasingly bombarded the 
office with insults thinly disguised as exhortations 


Left: the report on the sale of The Times was restrained. Notso, 
however, Northcliffe’s adornment of the building (above) 
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Northcliffe’s publishing empire began 
in 1888 with Answers: 25 years later he 
was ‘the Napoleon of the Press’ 


In March 1914 Northcliffe halved the 
price of The Times to 1d. Punch had 
its fun (below) but sales rose from 
50,000 to 150,000. The day war was 
declared (above), sales hit 278,000 
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fJhen, on the death of 
Northcliffe, The Times 

V VY passed into the hands of 
John Jacob Astor, the younger son 
of Lord Astor, the paper by no 
means forgot all the tricks it had 
been taught by its old master. One 
such was chequebook journalism. 

Lord Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter had been digging in Egypt’s 
Valley of the Kings since 1914 and 
had almost abandoned hope ofa find 
when, in 1922, they unearthed be- 
neath the sand a staircase of 16 stone 
steps. Whatever lay at the bottom, 
they did not want the world’s press 
trampling all over it and interfering 
with their delicate work. 

So they signed an exclusive con- 
tract with The Times, which for 
£7,500 acquired the right to report 
their discoveries and to sell the story 
around the globe. Considering the 
subsequent find, it was a bargain. 

The gradual approach to Tutan- 
khamun’s tomb provided a gripping 
daily narrative for Times readers, 
and infuriated everyone else. 

The tomb was entered on Febru- 
ary 16, 1923, and Carter passed out 
false information to the other corres- 
pondents. But the monopoly was 
broken by the correspondent of 
Reuters, who collared an Egyptian 
workman who had come out to re- 
lieve himself and confirmed that the 
tomb had been opened. 

Yet the best and fullest story was 
still that in The Times the next day: 
“Opening of the Tomb. Seals 
Broken. A Magnificent Spectacle.”’ 


TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB. 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF INTERIOR. 


PREPARING TO OPEN 
SEALED CHAMBER, 


ARRIVAL OF LORD 
CARNARVON. 


We begin to-day the special service of 
vices and pictures from the tomb of Kiny 
Tutankhamen which we have «arranged 
with, Lord Carnarvon, in accordance with 
the agreement announced in “‘ The Times” 
of January 10, 

On page 14 will be found the first photo- 
graphs which have yet appcared of the 
interior of the first chamber of the tomb. 
Special ingerest attaches to the main pic- 
ture, as it shows clearly the sealed doorwuy 
of what it is hoped will prove the actual 
reating place of the Pharaoh. 


(‘The Times’? World Copyright, by 
arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon.| 


The paper recovered £5,900 in syn- 
dication fees, but was dismayed that 
the expenses ofits two reporters and 
photographer amounted to £3,500. 
Irked atits antiquities being exca- 
vated by foreigners, the Egyptian 
government forced Carter to close 
down his dig the following year, and 
ensured that he did not do to King 
Tut what Elgin did to the Marbles. 
But with the help of The Times they 
were finally lent in 1972 for stunning 
display at the British Museum. 


LUXOR, Fes. 16. 

This has been perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary day in the whole history of 
Egyptian excavation. Whatever anyone 
may have guessed or imagined of the 
secret of Tutankhamen’s tomb, they 
surely cannot have dreamed the truth as 
now revealed. Entrance to-day was made 
into the sealed chamber, and yet another 
door opened beyond that. No eyes have 
yet seen the King, but to a practical cer- 
tainty we now know that he lies there, 
close at hand, in all his original state, un- 
disturbed. 

Moreover, in addition to the great store 
of treasures which the tomb has already 
yielded, to-day has brought to light a new 
wealth of objects of artistic, historical, 
and even intrinsic value which is be- 
wildering. It is such a hoard as the most 


Top: thanks to its exclusive contract 
The Times was able to photograph 
Howard Carter as he led porters from 
the tomb of Tutankhamun. The 
sensational discoveries were fully 
reported in words and pictures 
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DECORATIVE ART IN THE PHARAOH'S TOMB. 
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GENERA 
STRIKE 
10-04 


TUESDAY. MAY 4. 1926. 


he Times was the only nation- 
al daily to print throughout 
the 1926 General Strike, thus 
_ preserving a record of uninterrupted 
_ publication from its first issue until 

thestrike of 1955. At Printing House 
Square the dispute was a curiously 
civil affair. 

Although the General Strike was 
called over attempts by the private 
coalowners to cut miners’ wages, the 
touchpaper was lit in the office of the 
Daily Mail when, on May 2, printers 
refused to handle a “King and Coun- 
try”’ editorial of which Northcliffe 
would have been proud. The seismic 
wave hit The Times the following 
night, when the fathers of the print- 
ing chapels announced their objec- 
tion to preparing an appeal for 
volunteers to drive buses. 

But by then, that night’s edition 
was already running. “We part as 
friends, and hope to meet as such 
before long,”’ the chairman and one 
of the new proprietors, Major 
Astor, told the printers as they 
walked out. Informed that his strik- 
ers could not get home because all 
public transport was stopped, Astor 
ensured that they were all given lifts 
ina fleet of emergency delivery vans. 

Next day the building was pick- 
eted. But the pickets still touched 
their caps as the paternalistic Astor 
crossed their line, and he in turn 
made sure they were fed and wa- 
tered from the staff canteen. Inside, 
he had assembled a rag-bag work- 
force: non-union Times employees, 
domestic staff from his town house, a 
chauffeur and eight gardeners from 
Hever Castle, Times pensioners 
coaxed from retirement and a bevy 
of duchesses and Tory MPs. 


mae 


Preparing to make a delivery by emergency transport. 
Far leftis the novelist Graham Greene, then on the staff 


Astor had also installed six Multi- 
graphs, hybrids of printing machines 
and office duplicators. That night 
the Multigraphs produced 48,000 
copies of a single-sheet typewritten 
Times the size of a business letter, 
dubbed the ‘‘Little Sister’’ or “‘Pip- 
squeak”. It was a point of honour 
that the paper was still publishing. 

On Wednesday someone tried to 
set fire to the paper stocks. But in- 
finitely more damaging was the deci- 
sion of Winston Churchill as Chan- 
cellor to commandeer a quarter of 
The Times’s precious newsprint on 
which to print his propagandist of- 
ficial sheet, the British Gazette. 

By now a motley crew, including 
a sea-captain and several under- 
graduates, had been sufficiently 
schooled in running a rotary printing 
press for a slim but conventional 
Times to hit the streets. 

Before the strike, circulation had 
been 186,000. By the end it was 
405,000, and on May 12 The Times 
still had energy — and paper — left to 
bring out a rare afternoon edition 
announcing that the strike was over. 


Tiy¢ Time 
Cite i? 


Apart from one attempt at sabotage, 
publication was maintained 
throughout the strike amicably and 
efficiently. Special passes were 
issued (right) and staff volunteers 
later received a letter from the 
chairman and a silver matchbox. 
Below: the news on May 12 


SPECIAL EDITION. 


GENERAL STRIKE 
DECLARED OFF. 


DECISION TO-DAY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM 
DOWNING STREET. 


lt was officially announced at 
Downing Street shortly after 1 
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of 83,000 copies, announcing the end of the strike 


mesntanis Times, 
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MEMORANDUM 
ON A PROPOSAL TO REVISE 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF 


LAST DAY OF THE 
OLD TYPE 


MONDAYS CHANGES 


The Timez appears to-day for the last 
time im the type te which the present 
geterstion has grown sccustomed. 
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““THE TIMES” IN 
NEW TYPE 


HOW THE CHANGE 


WAS MADE 


The change of type completed with this 
morning’s issue of The Times has in- 
volved one of the biggest undertakings 
ever accomplished in a newspaper office. 
More than two years have been devoied 
t designing and cutting the type charac- 


creased white space around the 
words made the page much more 
attractive and readable. 

The changeover, effected during 
a weekend with no loss of produc- 
tion, involved bringing im 35 tons of 
new metal and many thousands of 
new matrices for the machines that 
set the type- 

Morison had strong objections to 
the Gothic lettering of the title-piece 
and its accompanying Royal Arms— 
which, in any case, the paper had no 
right to use. Gothic was replaced by 
Times, but the proprietors sen- 
timental attachment to the Royal 
Amms was too strong: John Walter 
had used them in 1785 because they 
were carved on the frontofhis King’s 
Printing House. 

Times New Roman was a lasting 
success. Although moder produc- 
tion methods mean that the version 
used m today’s Tmmes is greatly 
altered from Morison’s original. 
Times New Roman remains one of 
the most widely used typefaces, par- 
ticularly for books and periodicals. | 

Curiously, the official History of | 
the Times, of which Morison person- 
ally wrote several volumes, includ- 
ing the one covering the design 
changes. does not mention him by 
name and devotes less than a para- 
graph to his enduring innovations. 


he colourless downpage story 
in The Times of October 28, 
1936, under the headline 
“Undefended Divorce Suit” gave no 
clue to the significance of the lady in 
question, Mrs Wallis Simpson. 
Anyone withaccess to the foreign 
papers would have known a very 
great deal about her, but the British 
press maintained a studied silence 
on her romance with the uncrowned 
King Edward VIII. Editors, unsure 
of how to handle such a rare delica- 
cy. took their cue from The Times. 
The editor, Geoffrey Dawson, dis- 
approved of the marriage plans but 
upheld the King’sright to privacy; he 
also believed that publicity might 


| further cloud the King’s already un- 


stable judgement. 
The gaff was blown on December 
2 when the Yorkshire Postreporteda 


| sermon by the Bishop of Bradford in 


which he hoped the King was aware 
of the need for God’s grace at his 
Coronation, adding its own full ex- 
planation of the bishop’s words. 

Dawson blandly reported the 
bishop, but waited another day to 
provide his readers with the answers 
to the clues. The King got to hear, 
wrongly, that The Times was plan- 
ning to publish an attack on Mrs 
Simpson, and commanded Baldwin 
to have it stopped; the Prime Minis- 
ter was obliged to explain that the 
contents of The Times were a matter 
over which he had no control. 

When the editorial appeared it 
forbore mentioning Mrs Simpson by 
name and restricted itself to mild 
criticism of a marriage ““incompati- 
ble with the Throne”. Dawson also 


UNDEFENDED DIVORCE SUIT 


CASE AT IPSWICH ASSIZES 


At the Ipswich Assizes yesterday Mrs. 
Wallis Simpson, who gave her address as 
Beech House, Felixstowe, with a London 
address at Cumberland Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W., petitioned for the dissolution cf 
i with Mr. Ernest Aldrich 

of his adultery at the 

-on-Thames, in July this 

Ma. Justice Hawke granted 
nisi with costs. 


manner i 
to her and-went away alone and 
away week-ends_ After Easter this 
year she consulted her solicitors, and subse- 
quently received information upon which the 
petition was based 


Atin 
souvenir 
badge for the 
coronation 
which never 
took place 


King Edward at his desk. He asked 
Baldwin to suppress a Times leader 


sought to explain the press’s pre- 
vious silence as due “neither to lack 
of public anxiety nor to any form 
of pressure upon the newspapers, 
official or collusive, but simply to 
a common self-restraint, inspired 
by the hope that some authoritative 
act or statement would enable them 
to put an end to it once for all.”’ With 
the secret out, the Instrument of 
Abdication was not long delayed. 
No letters on the subject were 
published in The Times, but an inter- 
nal survey of the hundreds received 
showed that early support for the 
King faded as the true tale unfolded. 
On the morning after the Abdica- 
tion, Dawson’s editorial damned the 
departed sovereign with faint praise: 
“King Edward had most of the qual- 
ities that would have made a great 
Constitutional Monarch.” 


Left: the Times report of Mrs 
Simpson’s divorce. The American 
press was less restrained (above) 
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ishred of credibility as 2 means of ty. which! 
defusing the fizzmg powder-keg of ki 


| “It might be worthwhile for the 
Czechoslovak Goverment to con- 
isider whether they should exclude 
jaltogether the project. which has 
‘found favour in some quarters. of 
making Czechoslovakia 2 more 
fof that fringe of alien populations 
who are contiguous to the nation 
With which they are united by 
lrace __. The advantages to Czechos- 
lovakia of becoming a homogencous 
state might conceivably outweigh 
the obvious disadvantages of losing 
the Sudeten German districts of 
the borderiand~ 


1940 


ny lingerms adberence in 
the Tunes office to the 
papers prewar stance of 
appeasement must have vanished 
the night “a whistle of bombs as 
close as breathing” scored a direct 
hit on Printing House Square. 

It happened shortly before 2 am 
on the morming of September 25. 
1940, when 300 people were m the 
building. includmg the sleepmg 


night srun- 
The offices were heavily dam- 
|. but thanks to rebuild- 


| remarkably well prepared for war. It 
| had the most efficient Air Raid Pre- = 
| cautions and Civil Defence orga- 

nization of any city business. and Crowds = ReWSP@pET I 
| Astor. the chairman_wasinaddition a German bomb. Its dock (inset) varashed through tee pavernera the new Britam of the Welfare State. 
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DAMAGE TO “THE 
TIMES ” OFFICE 


A HEAVY BOMB 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH 
PRODUCTION 


It is now permissible to publish the fact 
that recently The Times Office was 
heavily bombed and was much damaged. 
The part of the building which was 
struck is that facing Queen Victoria Street. 
Printing House Square, where stands what 
was the home of the Walter family in 
earlier centuries and the first home also 
of the newspaper they produced, escaped 
most of the surrounding destruction. 

This destruction must have been 
greater but for the solid walls, the work 
of another generation, which defended the 
fabric on Queen Victoria Street. Windows 
indeed were smashed, the well-known 
clock disappeared, and there was some 
defacement; but the ancient red brick 
stood up well to the test of modern 
bombardment. The partial ruin of neigh- 
bouring structures showed how fierce the 
test had been, 

Interior damage, however, was severe. 


It was three weeks before 
The Times was permitted 
to report (far left) the 
damage to its own 
building. The front office 
(centre) was barely 
recognizable as its old self 
(inset). Editorial offices, 
such as the art department 
(right) and sports room 
(below), were wrecked, 
but vital machinery in the 
basement was unscathed 


In 1941, as the Blitz continued, Geoffrey Dawson (left) retired as editor and was 
succeeded by Robin Barrington-Ward (right). Seven years later both had died 


[IP] THE STARS ANDSSTRIPES [1° 
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New York, N.Y.—London, England 


For three years from 
November 1942, The 
Times typeset, printed and 
distributed the Stars and 
Stripes, the daily 
newspaper for US 
servicemen in Europe. 
The Americans worked in 
the Times building, 
employing a large 
proportion of the 
workforce as their print 
grew from 50,000 copies 
to more than 300,000. The 
manager, CS Kent, had 
only one reservation: he 
found some of the pin-up 
pictures too risqué 


Times staff endured many 
privations to ensure that the 
paper survived the war without 
losing an issue. Above: Lieut- 
Col. Astor (second right), the 
chairman, on the roof of 

The Times with a group of 
ARP ‘spotters’. Inset: a Times 
ARP cigarette case. Right: 
Astor and Dawson in their 
basement room, and even’ 
more makeshift sleeping 
arrangements for journalists 


Getting photographs into 
the newspaper during the 
war was a complex 
business. Every picture 
had to be passed by the 
Press and Censorship 
Bureau of the Ministry of 
Information. At best 
photos were released 

with instructions to 

black out backgrounds 
or secret radar 
equipment; at worst they 
were never returned 


ames Morris had climbed little 

more severe than a staircase 

when, at the age of 27, he was 
assigned by The Times to cover the 
ascent of Everest in 1953. 

He had first joined as a holiday 
trainee sub-editor from his studies at 
Christ Church, but his stylish writing 
soon earned him a foreign posting. 
The combination ofa fine writer and 
a world-class exclusive is what every 
editor dreams of, and in Morris the 
paper was not disappointed. 

He accompanied Col. John 
Hunt’s climbers on the 180 roadless 
miles from Kathmandu to base 
camp, and despite his total inexperi- 
encemanagedcampIV at22,000feet. 
It was there, peering upwards, that 
he witnessed the scoop of his life: 

“‘T pushed the goggles up from my 
eyes: and just as I recovered from the 
sudden dazzle of the snow I caught 
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sight of George Lowe, leading the 
party down the hill. He was raising 
his arm and waving as he walked! It 
was thumbs up! Everest was 
climbed!” 

But how to get the news to Print- 
ing House Square? Kathmandu was 
full of rival correspondents with 
high-powered radios combing the 
airwaves for clues. Morris stumbled 
down to base camp, and in a pre- 
arranged code wrote the message: 
SNOW CONDITIONS BAD STOP AD- 
VANCED BASE ABANDONED MAY 29 
STOP AWAITING IMPROVEMENT. 

He handed it to a sherpa, and 
prayed thatthe man would make itto 
the Nepalese police radio station at 
Namche, 80 miles away, without 
being set upon by robbers, avalan- 
ches or the Daily Express. The mes- 
sage got through, and Printing 
House Square knew its true mean- 
ing: “‘Everest climbed by Hillary and 
Tensing on May 29.” 

On June 2 Morris, his ear pressed 
to a crackling radio, heard the BBC 
World Service announce that today 
was Coronation Day, and that a 
despatch to The Times had reported 
the conquest of Everest. His timing, 
like his prose, was impeccable. 


The 1953 expedition to 
9 Everest, under Col. John 
si Hunt, was only the last of 
several to have been 
supported by The Times. 
On this occasion, 
however, sensing the 
possibility of success, the 
paper despatched a special 
correspondent, James 
Morris. Left: aletter from 
Hunt to Morris records the 
failure of the first assault 
on the summit. Success 
came on May 29, the 
Times report on June 2 


EVEREST CONQUERED 


SUMMIT REACHED BY TEAM FROM 
BRITISH EXPEDITION 


The conquerors of Everest return to London Airport in July 1953. Hunt, with 
flag, is flanked by Hillary and Tensing. Far right is the bearded Morris 


At Lynden Gate we have re-created an 
elegant past in a development bordered 
by the natural splendour of Putney Heath. 

New two and three bedroom houses 
with three reception rooms are set around 
cobblestone squares in the style of 
Regency London. 

To appreciate the exceptionally high 
standard of interior fittings and experience 
the ambience of this unique development, 
breeze along to the showhouse that 


Harrods have lavishly furnished. 

The freeholds, which include mews 
garages, are offered for sale at around 
£200,000. 

The Sales Office and Showhouse are 
open Thursday to Monday inclusive, 
10am to 4pm. 

A colour brochure is available’ from: 
The Sales Office, Lynden Gate, Portsmouth 
Road, Putney Heath, London SW15. 
Telephone: 01-789 5818. 
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“e A \ good company fic benefits from the odd 
ennty of experience. It learns t © move with the times, 
respond to new ideas and even o come up, wah afew 


oe ; | a | baa Gun. i“ 
. GOC Op ) WINE ISN’T THE ONLY THING 
| THAT IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


a ae in 1865, for instance, we were the first to make 
ean more accessible by: bringing i it out of the cellar 
and onto the shelves. a 
co We were also. the first to allow our customers 
the freedom to choose fc for themselves in the 
Ze. forerunner of today’s self service store. _ 
peat! And now, in 1984, v we're making that choice 
| even easier with ad introduction ot: our ea 
hb Selector System, : ts 
eer Our white wi wines a are graded 1-9 according to 
ne taste, with l being the driest and 9 the sweetest. 
aes With our reds, the Selector grades the wines by 
i, oh aaeee and fullness of body. 
ee. We also display labels under most Settles 
- that give more detailed descriptions of the wines and 
the foods they complement. i” ay 
Simple isn’t it? But then our 119 years ie 
taught us that the simple ideas are calwaye the best. And — 
_ the best things do tend to last 
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Robert Fisk: ‘There are no good guys 
in Lebanon -they’re all bad. If you 
dow t think that, then you should fly 
home on the next plane’ 


Photograph of Robert Fisk 
in Beirutby DON McCULLIN 


compares two distinguished correspondents 
separated byacentury 


n Palm Sunday, 1978, Robert Fisk 
of The Times found himself with 
three Associated Press correspon- 
dents in the hills above the ancient 
city of Tyre in Lebanon, where 
Palestinian guerrillas were resist- 
ing the Israeli invasion. It was a brilliantly hot 
day, deceptively like an English summer, so the 
four men stopped their car by a great stone sarco- 
phagus, the tomb of the Old Testament King 
Hiram, and got out to sit in the fields for a while. 

They spent a few minutes watching the 
vapour trails of Israeli jets high overhead, then 
turned their attention to the noise of a large 
vehicle moving out of the next village and down 
the road towards them and the guerrilla posi- 
tions. They had watched it for some 30 seconds 
when, as Fisk recalls, ““There was a tremendous 
whizzing noise and a great explosion some yards 
away that knocked the breath out of us. I actually 
saw the shrapnel coming and flung myself down 
on to the ground. 

“There was a bubble of flame and another 
explosion. A little late we realized that the vehicle 
was an Israeli tank and that it was firing at us. 
Someone shouted, ‘Get in the car! Get in the car!’ 
Two Lebanese farmers came running from no- 
where and we pulled them in with us. There was 
another bang and the car moved with the blast. 

“We all kept shouting, ‘Go, go, go!’ and 
‘Zig-zag, zig-zag, zig-zag!’ because, I suppose, 
we had heard it at the cinema in some war film. 
The next round blew the back of the car into the 
airand set it down again and then we were away.” 

Fisk had had a tape recorder running at the 
startufthe attack, and the momentisenshrinedin 
sound. You can hear Fisk, voice distorted with 
stress, trying to say that he is under tank fire, but 
his voice is interrupted by the crash of explosions. 
And, since at one point he had the recorder and 
the microphone clutched to his chest, there is the 
unbelievably loud sound of his heart — thump, 
thump, thump-—dominating all else. 

Tosay that this incident was a typical one in 
the life of the Times Middle East correspondent 
would be an exaggeration. But in the eight years 
that Fisk has spent there, largely covering the war 
in Lebanon, danger has been a constant com- 
panion. And, as the Crimea was for William 
Howard Russell in the 1850s, Lebanon has be- 
come the key experience in Fisk’s life, the place 
where he realized that, within journalism, his 
true métier was reporting war. 
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There are, of course, less risky ways of 
doing this, but Fisk says that the American 
correspondent Ed Cody, who was with Associa- 
ted Press in Lebanon during the 1976 civil war, set 
the standard: “The only way to cover a war is to go 
out and watch it, travel around it, whatever the 
danger.” (Or, as Russell put it, “All that a news- 
paper correspondent wants is to see what is done 
and to describe it to the best of his ability.’’) 

Following this dictum has brought Fisk 
fame and peer recognition—he has won six major 
press awards, including the top one, Journalist of 


William Howard Russell, taken in the Crimea by 
the pioneer photographer Roger Fenton in 1855. 
Russell adopted his distinctive miscellaneous 
uniform after his servant absconded with his kit 
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PASS FOR THE BRITISH TRENCHES, 


Top: Russell photographed in Washington by 
Matthew Brady in 1861, during the American 
Civil War. Above: pages from Russell’s Crimea 
sketchbook, showing the Russian base at Kertch 
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Has permission to pass through the Trenches. 


Above: Russell’s Crimea trench pass. 
Below: his despatch written the day 
after landing in the Crimea, describing 
conditions facing the troops. 

Right: scenes of the Crimean war 
photographed by Roger Fenton 


Fripay, Sert. 15. 
Few of us will ever forget last night. Seldom 
were 27,000 Englishmen more miserable. The 
beach was almost cleared, the troops had marched 
off to their several quarters, the Light Division 
about six miles in advance, the 1st Division two 
miles nearer the shore, the 2d Division on the cliffs 

and hills, and a part of the 3d Division on the slo, 
of the hill. No tents were sent on shore, partly 
because there had been no time to land them, partly 
because there was no certainty of our being able to 
find carriage for them. Towards night the sky 
looked very black and lowering ; the wind rose, and 
the rain fell. The showers increased in violence about 
midnight, and early in the morning the water fell 
in drenching sheets, which pierced through the 
blankets and greatcoats of the houseless and tent- 
less soldiers. It was their first bivouack—a hard 
trial enough in all conscience, worse than all their 

experiences of Bulgaria or Gallipoli, for there th 
had their tents, and now they lcarncd to value their 
canvas coverings at their true worth. Imagine all 
these old Gencrals and young lords and gentlemen 


From top: Cossak Bay, Balaclava; the 
cookhouse of the 8th Hussars; 
General Sir George Brown, 
commander of the Light Division 
(Infantry), and his staff at Sebastopol; 
aview of the plateau of Sebastopol 


exposed hour after hour toe the violence of pitiless 
storms, with no bed but the reeking puddle 
under the saturated blankets or bits of uscless 
watcrproof wrappers, and the twenty odd thousand 
of poor fellows who could not get ‘‘dry bits” of 
pea, and had to sleep, or try to sleep, in little 
lochs and watcrcourses—no fire to cheer them, no 
hot grog,and the prospect of no breakfast;—imagine 
this,and addtoit that the nice ‘‘ changeof linen” 
become a wetabomination, which weighed the poor 
men’s kits down, and you will admit that this ‘‘sea- 
soning” was of rathera violent character—particu- 
larly as it came after all the luxurics of dry shi; 
stowage. Sir George Brown slept under a cart tilted 
over. The Duke had some similar contrivance. Sir 
De L. Evans wasthe only Gencral whose staff had been 
careful enough to provide him with a tent. In one 
respect the rain was of service ; it gave them a 
temporary supply of water, but then it sad a fire out 
of the question, even if the men could have scraped 
up wood to make it. The country is, however, 
quite destitute of timber. 
During the night it blew freshly from the west, 


he Year, and has four times been named Interna- 
ional Reporter of the Year. It has made him 
riends and enemies — the Syrians have accused 
im of “making up” astory, the Israelis of writing 
‘baseless and irresponsible reports’. It is a lone- 
y, exhausting, demanding life. But, Fisk says, 
his is what he always wanted to do and he would 
lave it no other way. 


While Fisk was still at school in Kent, he wrote to 
he editor of The Times about a job. He had ruled 
yut engine driving and the merchant navy, re- 
isted his father’s attempts to persuade him to bea 
loctor or a lawyer, and decided that he wanted to 
ye a journalist. “I think I liked the immediacy of 
he thing, the idea that one could be a witness to 
reat events without being a participant.” 

His school took The Times, and Fisk, a 
egular reader, decided that its seriousness made 
t the paper best suited for what, even then, he 
-xpected to be his world-shaking reports. The 
-ditor’s reply rather disappointed him. Yes in- 
leed, the letter said, there might one day be a 
hance of a position on The Times — in the 
\dvertising department. 

Although the young Fisk did not know it, 
his attitude was quite in keeping with Times 
radition. In 1841, when Russell, with whose 
areer that of Fisk has many similarities, discus- 
ed a job in journalism with the treasurer of The 
Times, WFA Delane, he too came away dis- 
ippointed. “[Delane] suggested I should. . . hold 
nyself at the disposal of The Times... but he did 
10t make any definite proposal.” 

The trouble was, as Alan Hankinson, Rus- 
ell’s biographer, has aptly put it, there has al- 
vays been a mystique — naturally fostered by the 
nanagement — that working for The Times is not 
o mucha jobasa way of life, akin to membership 
yf an exclusive, dedicated order, implying a pres- 
ige that far outweighs any shortcomings in pay. 

Russell had persevered and, now, so did 
‘isk. He joined the Evening Chronicle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in its Blythe, North- 
imberland, district office at £17.50 a week, 
overing magistrates’ courts, Women’s Insti- 
utes, and ladies’ lifeboat guild meetings. After 
ix months he got a place at Lancaster University 
nd began working for the Sunday Express in 
_ondon, travelling up on the night sleeper on 


Friday and returning on Sunday night (which is 
why he knows the name of every station between 
Euston and Morecambe by heart). 

Like Russell, he had a spell away from 
journalism as a teacher. Russell’s term at Ken- 
sington Grammar School came to an end because 
he spent his nights among the clubs and taverns of 
Covent Garden and St Martin’s Lane, staggering 
off to school as the sun was rising. Fisk’s three 
months at a boys’ school near Chatham offered 
the dangers of war correspondence without the 
rewards: ‘‘One boy staged a rooftop protest be- 
cause I made him read Macbeth.” 

Inthe end, bothmensecured their place on 
The Times because of their reporting of the Irish 
troubles. Russell had reported the elections in 
Ireland in 1841 — and had received a nasty kick in 
the scrotum while doing so — but it was his work 
covering the sedition trial of Daniel O’Connor 
that marked the beginning of his long-term rela- 
tionship with the paper. Fisk was sent to Northern 
Ireland a bare three weeks after joining the paper 
and went to live in Belfast as Northern Ireland 
correspondent 11 months later. 

It was an important step in his career. ‘“‘At 
the time, no one really thought of the conflict 
there as a war, but you didn’t have to be there for 
long to realize that thisis what it was. Isaw my first 
gun battle in Belfast, had my car hijacked by 
gunmen for the first time in Belfast, saw dead 
bodies for the first time in Belfast. I also learnt a 
lot about propaganda there; not just the IRA lies 
but the lies peddled by the authorities as well, the 
untruthful statements by the British army.” 

After transferring to the foreign staff of 
The Times Fisk was in Portugal covering the 
aftermath of the revolution, sending his story 
from a little post office by the sea with chickens 
clucking behind the counter, when the foreign 
editor, Louis Heren, came on the line and said, 
“We want you to go to the Middle East.”’ (Rus- 
sell’s editor, John Thadeus Delane, sent him off to 
war in a similar low-key manner, telling him that 
he had “‘a very agreeable excursion” for him.) 

Fisk rapidly learnt what the next years in 
the Middle East were going to be like. On the 
plane into Beirut a few days later the stewardess 
announced that there were no catering facilities 
because of the war. She handed out bottles of 
whisky instead, remarking that the passengers 


would need it. ‘Welcome to Lebanon,” the 
immigration officer said to Fisk, and there, just 
behind his counter, was a corpse with the blood 
still running from it. 

The next years were a blur of battle and 
strife. Fisk covered the 1976 civil war, the after- 
math of the Iranian revolution, the holding of the 
US hostages in Tehran, the Iraqi invasion of Iran, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon in 1978 and again in 1982, 
including the massacres at Sabra and Chatila by 
Israel’s militia allies. 

It is Lebanon that grips him like no other 
story. “One of the most important things to re- 
member in Lebanon is that there are no good 
guys. Reporters sometimes arrive in Beirut witha 
kind of built-in ‘spin’, a belief that the Palesti- 
nians or the Syrians or the Israelis are the good 
guys. Isawa French reporter give a victory sign to 
the Palestinian guerrillas when they were eva- 
cuating Beirut. J thought that was disgusting. 

“T listened to a correspondent telling an 
Israeli officer that of course he sympathized with 
the Israelis. I felt the same disgust. If reporters 
want to take sides in Lebanon then they should 
give up journalism and join the army of their 
choice. The fact of the matter is that there are 
no good guys in Lebanon — they’re all bad. If you 
don’t think that then you should fly home on 
the next plane.” 

For Russell, of course, it was more difficult 
to remain objective about the war he was cover- 
ing. He was witha British and French expedition- 
ary force fighting the Russians and he was ex- 
pected to be ‘‘on side’. Yet his reports on the 
conduct of the war, the conditions for the troops, 
and the incompetence of the British military cast 
were largely responsible for the recall of the 
commander, Lord Raglan, and the toppling of 
the Government of the day. 

Russell was moved by the plight of the 
ordinary soldier, caught up in events beyond his 


Below: Russell’s account of the first stage of the 
battle of Balaclava, in 1854, when the Russian 
cavalry was repelled by the ‘thin red streak’ of the 
93rd Highlanders, a phrase which, as ‘the thin red 
line’, became a cliché of Victorian jingoism. But 
only hours later came ‘the melancholy 
catastrophe’: the Charge of the Light Brigade (left) 


The heavy brigade in advance ia.drawn up ia two 
lines. The fimt line consism of the, Saots 
Grays and ofjtheir old compaaions in glaxy, tie 
Enniskillers.;- the second of the 4th Royal 
Trish, of the Sth Dragoon Cnagrds, and of the Is: 
Royal Drageons. The Light Cavalry Brigade_is.on. 
their lefy in two lines also. The. sileage. is. op- 
premive. ;: between the canpon bursts ong. can hear 
the champing of bits and the clink of sabres in the, 
valley below. The Rvesians on the left drew: 
breath for a moment, and then in ope grand line 
dashed, af the Highlanders. The gaound fijes ber 
neath, tbeir horses’ feet; gathering. apeed at exery 
stride, they dash on towards that thin red streak 
topped with a line of steel The Turks fre a 
volley at 800 yards, and run. As the Russians 
come within 600 yards, dow, gore that line of 
steel in front, and out rings a rolling volley of 
Minié musketry. The diatagce is too great; the 
Russians are not checked, but still sweep onwards 
with the whole force of horse and man, through the 
smoke, here and there knocked over by the shot of 
our batteries above, With breathless suspense every 
one awaits the burating of the wave upon the line of 
Gaclio rock ; but ere they come within 150 yards, 
another deadly volley flashes from the levelled rifle, 
and carries death and terror into the Russiana Thy 
wheel about, open files right and left, and fly 
back faster than they came, ‘Bravo, Highlanders! 
well done,” shout the excited spectators ; but events 
thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid front 
are soon forgotten, men scarcely have a moment to 
think of this fact, that the 93d never altered their 
formation to receive that tide of horsemen. ‘* No,” 
said Sir Colin Campbell, ‘I did not think it 
worth while to form them even four deep!” The 
ordinary British line, two deep, was quite sufficient 
to repel the attack of these Muscovite cavaliers, Our 
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Construction « Development 


Our first loo years. 


It was in Hammersmith in 1880 that 
Wimpey first opened its doors for business 
as stone-masons. 

In just over 100 years we have grown into 
one of the world’s leading construction and 
civil engineering organisations, and we are 
currently engaged in more than 1000 
contracts in every corner of the world. 
Widely known as homebuilders and con- 
tractors, our activities also encompass civil 
engineering; onshore and offshore process 
and energy engineering; quarrying and 
surfacing; builders merchanting and the 
provision of services in fields as diverse as 
seismic surveys, marine geophysics, environ- 
mental planning and waste management. 
We are also among the leading UK property 
developers. 

This spectacular growth has been the 
product of our ability to adapt to fresh 
challenges, to develop the right services at 
the right time in whatever field we've entered. 
And that’s just our first 100 years. 

Wait ‘til we are as old as “The Times”. 
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-omprehension, suffering without complaint be- 
sause that was what was expected of him. He 
provided the voice, and The Times the platform, 
ind did it so effectively that one of Russell’s 
solleagues later wrote of him: ‘‘In his hands cor- 
‘espondence from the field really became a power 
rom which generals began to quail.” 

Fisk, too, is moved by the lot of the ordin- 
ary soldier in the murderous anarchy of Lebanon. 
in the summer of 1982 he was covering an Israeli 
1ir raid on West Beirut. The planes were bombing 
somewhere around the Bourj al-Barajneh camp 
ind Fisk and two of his colleagues found them- 
selves on the airport road. It was an unpleasant 
dlace to be. Great fingers of smoke stretched into 
he sky from bombed-out apartment blocks, and 
irtillery shells from Israeli gunboats screeched 
»verhead. 

While his colleagues went further down the 
‘oad to get a better view of the gunboats, Fisk 
vent to see a Syrian tank dug in near a smashed 
supermarket. In foxholes in front of it were two 
Syrian soldiers, steel helmets on, and as Fisk 
approached one of them shouted a friendly “Hi!” 

Fisk was puzzled. “The Syrians were usual- 
y very suspicious of us and not so communica- 
ive. I suddenly realized that these two soldiers 
wanted some human contact, even just a hello 
rom a stranger, because they were virtually 


Below: Robert Fisk at his desk in Beirut, where the 
streets are frequently the frontline. 

Left: a despatch sent by Fisk from Iran in 1979. It 
was destined for an issue of The Times, 

never published, to have been printed in Frankfurt 
during the paper’s 11-month closure 


certain to be killed in the next raid. The Israelis 
were carpeting the area and must have had 
that tank on their reconnaissance photographs. 

“Just as I realized this, I heard the planes 
coming around again. I should have crossed the 
road and said a quick hello to the Syrian soldiers, 
but I didn’t. I was too frightened. I would have 
had time, a minute or more. But I didn’t go. Iran 
away and left them there. I drove off with the 
others to my flat down the coast. 

“But I couldn’t forget them and later I went 
back. The tank had been bombed and the two 
soldiers had been carbonized in their foxholes. 
I'll always regret that I didn’t cross the road to 
them. I'll always remember that I didn’t go.” 


Fisk works out of the Associated Press bureau in 
Beirut, a fourth-floor office in the west of the city 
witha first-class news reporting team (four Amer- 
icans, six Lebanese, a Palestinian, a Jordanian, 
and an Iranian), and a wizard in charge of com- 
munications who can make computers work dur- 
ing power cuts, and who feeds electricity to the 
telephone exchange when its batteries are down 
so that the bureau’s own telephones can carry 
on working. 

He gets around in the Times car, anold VW 
Golf, starting his day often at 6am because there 


are so many military checkpoints to pass to get to 
where the action is, then back again to transmit 

the story. He frequently works until midnight, so 

what little spare time he has he spends sleeping. 

He is unmarried, and at 38 well able to stand the 
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pace. Yet one wonders what it is that binds him so 
tightly to work that tends to show man at his 
bloody worst. 

Even Russell, “the miserable parent of a 
luckless tribe’’, sometimes wondered what it was 
all about. He once wrote to his wife: ““Oh, dear 
Mary, the kind, good friends I have lost, the dear 
companions of many a ride and walk and lonely 
hour — I have seen them buried as they lay all 
bloody on the hillside amid their ferocious 
enemies, and I could not but exclaim in all 
bitterness of heart, “Cursed is he that delighteth 
in war’.” 

Fisk agrees with this sentiment but says 
that the warin Lebanonis there, the world should 
know about it, and the press remains the best and 
most impartial way of telling the story. And, 
anyway, there is the occasional moment in which 
a tiny ray of hope and humanity breaks through. 

In 1980 Fisk sought out in Lebanon a num- 
ber of Palestinians who still had the legal deeds to 
their houses, land and fields in what was Palestine 
and is now Israel, people who were not PLO 
members or activists of any kind. Then he went to 
Israel and knocked on the front doors of what 
used to be their homes and talked to the Israelis 
who now live there. “It was, ina way,” says Fisk, 
“like touching history.” 

He went to one house in Jaffa. It had once 
been owned by a Palestinian who now lives in 
West Beirut. It is now occupied by an elderly 
Israeli who survived the Holocaust even though 
the Nazis killed a hundred members of his family. 
Fisk told him about the original owner. “The 
Israeli was a very kind man and he was obviously 
moved to hear about the Palestinian and of how 
he had fled in 1948. He wanted me to take a 
message to him, and I did. Now the two men, 
Arab and Jew, know all about each other and I 
don’t think they bear each other any enmity.” 
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Before W. H. Smith took over the distribution of The Times in 1792, one copy would 
be read by as many as five different people in London before it reached the provinces the following 
morning. Which could account for its less than perfect condition. 

We've come a long way together since then and second hand news has become a thing of 
the past. As well as selling The Times, we also distribute copies to other newsagents. So this paper 
may well have reached you through W. H. Smith, even if you didn’t actually purchase it from us. 


We've always been behind The Times. If we weren't, SMITH Sip 


you would be. 


It isn’t like Lovell tobe 
a year behind The Times. 


For once we've got to admit we’re beaten! In construction, in residential, industrial and commercial 
When it comes to being 200 years young we've been pipped property development, and in timber technology, Lovell has 
at the post by our dear old friend The Times. drawn on its deep roots to make the most of the new ideas that 
But what better place than the pages of The Times to are transforming our world. 
announce this famous defeat and to wish all at Printing Today, as one of the pacesetters in British building, it 
House Square everything we'll be wishing ourselvesin 1986. certainly isn’t like Lovell to be a year behind The Times. 
For Lovell a 200 year history is not important in itself. But then again, if someone has to steal your thunder—wh« 


The real value of the deeper roots is the natural strength to better than The Thunderer! 


support change, to encourage diversity and to bring 
sustained growth. Look at Lovell / i; oF / 


Y. J. LOVELL (HOLDINGS) PLC, MARSHAM HOUSE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS, SL9 8ER. TELEPHONE: (0753) 882211 TELEX: 848932 
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The legendary 155 mph Jaguar XJ-S H.E.. 
Dynamic, race-bred performance. Extraordinary road- 
holding. Superb engineering with the highest levels of 
equipment as standard. 
Powered by Jaguar’s unique 5.3 litre, V12-engine. 
Turbine-like acceleration through automatic transmission. 
And fuel management by digital electronic injection. 

It is the ultimate luxury Grand Tourer. 


On the road the Jaguar XJ-S H.E. is now joined by the 
XJ-S 3.6 Coupe and mi XJ-SC 3.6 Cabriolet. 

»Each powered by the new generation 3.6, six-cylinder, 
24 valve, twin-cam engine. Fuel injected and coupled to a 
5-speed manual gear box. Stunning performance with 


@ 1st Monza, Italy. 1st April 
@ 1st Donington, Derby, UK. 29th April 


@ ist, 2nd, 3rd Pergusa, Enna, Sicily. 13th May @ 1st, 2nd Salzburg, Austria. 1st July 
WM tie SIA TI no mn Ralowim kth 79th luiv 


@ ist, 2nd, 3rd Brno, Czechoslovakia. 10th June 
@ 1st, 2nd Zeltweg, Graz, Austria. 17th June 


ower tO move you. 


absolute refinement in the finest Jaguar tradition. 

On the track the XJ-S legend grows with Jaguar’s 
continuing domination of the 1984 European Touring Car 
championship. Following their spectacular successes of the 
past two years, the Jaguar XJ-S Racing Team’s V12-engined 
cars are again powering onto victory after victory. 

On road or race-track the Jaguar XJ-S means power and 
performance. Effortlessly achieved. 


XJ-S le ee M39 85.00. (Automatic transmission only.) 
XJ-S 3.6 Coupe £19,249.00. (Manual transmission only.) 
XJ-SC 3.6 Cabriolet £20,756.00. (Manual transmission only.) 


Prices based upon manufacturer's RRP and correct at time of going to press, include seat belts, car tax 
and VAT. (Delivery, road tax and number plates extra.) 
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JAGUAR 


JAGUAR CARS, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


THE NEW XI-S RANGE-H_ E..3.6 COUPE. 3.6 CABRIOLET. 


Many happy 
returns 

to [he limes, 
from the 


firm thatadvises 


them on their 
many — 
happy returns. 


ARTHUR 
AANDERSEN 
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Auditors to The Times 


ULTRAMAR STARTS OIL EXPLORATION IN VENEZUELA 


50 Years 
of exploration 
production 
shipping 
refining 
and marketing 
of oil and gas- 
worldwide 


MAUREEN FIELD, NORTH SEA- OIL PRODUCTION ON STREAM 
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Two essentials for those who wish to stay ahead. 


Mercedes-Benz are delighted to congratulate 
The Times on the occasion of its Bi-centenary. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car in the world. 


, DON’T INVEST A PENNY 
ap UNTIL YOUVE CHECKED WITH US. 


Right now, we're confident that you won't find 
eeewegeer a much better all round deal on lump sum investments 
A ee from any other national building society. 


Contact your nearest Britannia branch for details. 


a Britannia 


Building Society 
Chi te eae use, 
adle Ro an te ae "et ve eis SRG. 


Leader amongst leaders 


When the first issue | 
of The Times was pub- 
lished, the first insurance 
companies were beginning 
to emerge. During the next 
hundred years they blossomed ‘thick 
and fast’ until, in this century, they ing in over 80 different countries. 
evolved into the world leaders they are today. a Its worldwide total premium income of £214 bn 

Since then, Royal Insurance has been amongst and assets totalling some £644bn make Royal 
the leaders, having been formed almost one hundred _Insurance one of the world’s largest international 
and fifty years ago. insurance companies. 


Royal’s story has been 
one of expansion and 
diversification, so that 
today, Royal covers virtually 
every aspect of insurance around 
the world, through 500 offices operat- 


oo Se, 


WT ey 
w Royal insurance 


1 Cornhill, London EC3V 3QR. ‘Telephone 01-283 4300 


TEA TIMES’ LEADER FOR 100 YEARS 
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PREMIER BISCUIT 
OF BRITAIN 


DIGESTIVE 


AUSTIN ROVER 
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ROVER. ANOTHER GREAT BRITISH WAY OF LIFE 


The Times has always commanded respect Over the last year the new 2600 and 3500 
amongst decision makers and opinion leaders. Vanden Plas models — plus the high performance, 

Indeed, the same could be said of Rover. fuel injected 3500 Vanden Plas EFi-and 

With consistently highstandards, Rover has numerous refinements on the other Rovers inthe 
deservedly earned along standing reputationfor | range, have continued to enhance the breed. 
prestige and power. And, for 1985, further refinements testify to 


Rover's policy of constant development. 

For example, the Rover 2000 now sport 
sliding steel sunroof, electronic radio/stereo 
cassette with 4 balance controlled speakers, a 
electrically operated and demisted door mirrc 

In common with other Rovers, the 2006 


: 


“Except Vitesse, VDP EFi, SD Turbo. DOT Figs; Rover 2000: Simulated urban cycle 25.7 mpg/11.0L per 100 km. Constant 56mph, 44.3 mpg/6.4L per 100 km. Constant 75mph, 33.1mpg/8.5L per 100} 


»ady has such luxuries as electrically operated 
dows and power assisted steering. 
Eachandevery car inthe 9model range has 
owed suit, and all models* now benefit from 
addition of an electronic fuel control system. 
means, for example, thatthe Rover 2000 can 


now deliver an improved 44.3 mpg at 56mph. 
The 1985 Rovers are distinguishable by 
prestigious new specification and equipment, 
and by their new colours and upholstery fabrics. 
The new 1985 Rovers. 
Keeping ahead of the times. 


enquiries on tax free, diplomatic and personal export sales, telephone 021- 


DRIVING IS BELIEVING 


The Champagne Occasion. 

The Times 200th Anniversary 
Edition contains a perceptive article on 
your services to humanity. 

You get a hole-in-one at the Postage 
Stamp, Royal Troon. 

You find 5,000 used fivers stuffed 
up the chimney breast of your holiday 
cottage in Norfolk. : 

You make it into ‘Who's Who! 


What you thought was the gas bill 
turns out to be an invitation to a Royal 


Garden Party. 

You win £20,000 with your Times 
Portfolio card. 

Miss World falls in love with you on 
a singles’ holiday in the Seychelles. 


4 i a 


Between us, 3 
drinks for every occasion. 


weo 


The Export Occasion. 

Your letter to The Times on the matin, 
habits of the Whitstable winkle gets 
printed on Anniversary Day. 

Your son decides to sell his drum ki 
and take up yoga. 

You repair your TV in time for the big 
match by kicking it across the room. 

The realisation that its your wedding 
anniversary hits you before your wife does 

Your pet dachshund savages a 
burglar who tries to make off with your 
favourite Pierre Cardin kipper tie. 


Carlsberg Export, Britains biggest- _ 
selling premium draught lager, now avail- 
able in bottle and can. | 


Probably the best lager in the world 
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live those days of traditional Victorian 

splendour with the exclusive Dolphin 

oom by Armitage Shanks. 

It’s from an original Edward Johns design that not only 
a Golden Award at the great Philadelphia Exhibition 
76, but also gave “The John” to America. 


Please send me more details of Dolphin and other bathrooms and 
colours in your FREE 24-page brochure. 


Name 
Address 


Postcode 


Edward Johns 1876. 


Period authenticity features throughout. Real mahogany, hand 
decorated vitreous china, real polished brass fittings, even decorative 
wall brackets. 

As you'd expect, not everyone can afford such luxurious originality. 

So take your first steps into a bathroom revisited. Post the 

coupon below, today. 


armitage 


5 All the best in your bathroom 
y Armitage Shanks Limited Dept.ST /85, 
Armitage, Rugeley, Staffs WS15 4BT. 
London Showroom: The Better Bathroom Centre, 
303/6 High Holborn, London WCIV 7LB. 
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TRERER GupsTEebna 


Congratulations... 


«» NatWest 


The Action Bank 


Congratulations to 


The Times 
on its 200th birthday. 
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One of life's easier executive decisions. 
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PEUGEOT 


We quite understand that an executive through a 5 speed gearbox, sweeps you past 
saloon is rarely chosen on impulse, however 60 mph from rest in under 10 seconds. And on 
pleasing it is to the eye. There are other, rather 115 mph with disarming ease. 
more important criteria to be considered. At sustained high speeds, or ina tight corne 

Consider, then, the Peugeot 505 GTI. it's unrivalled in its class. Peugeot’s renowned 


A refined, thoroughbred executive saloon. Fast. all-round independent suspension system 
Smooth. Quiet. And luxurious in the extreme. transforms the rough into the smooth. Whilst i 
aerodynamic shape, and extensive soundproofin 
e 2.2 litre fuel injected engine, driven _ keep the outside, out. 


RATED (ALLOY WHEELS AND REAR INERTIA SEAT BELTS STANDARD) £10,295. 505 PRICES START FROM £7,545. 505 GTI: TOP SPEED 115 MPH. 0-62 MPH10.0 SECS (MANUFACTURER'S FIGURES). PRICES QUOTED EXCLUDE NUMBER PLATES, ROAD T, 


To maintain silence about the 505 GTT’s other 
finements, however, just wouldn't be possible. 
Deep, upholstered velour seats, with genuine 
90m for 5 adults (and their legs). 
An electric sunroof. Central door locking. 


lectric windows, front and rear. Tinted glass. 


4 PEUGEOT 505 CTI 


ERY AND ARE CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. FOR A COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION PACK ON THE 505 RANGE, WRITE TO: PEUGEOT TALBOT, INFORMATION SERVICE, DEPT. TM/200, HENDON ROAD, SUNDERLAND SR9 9XZ. 


Peugeot Talbot. 
A new sensation on the road. 


A digital stereo radio/cassette with 4 speakers, 
and an electric aerial. 

All are standard. 

To some, this may prove decisive. 

To the more discerning, that it’s a Peugeot 
is enough. 


GROUND COFFEE GROUND 9) \corree GROUND COFFEE 
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NESCAFE. . NESCAFE. _ _NESCAFE 


PRESENTING THE GOLD STANDARD 
OF GROUND COFFEE, 


The pursuit of excellence, which has always been the mark 
of “Gold Blend”, has now enabled Nescafé to produce the ultimate 
in roast and ground coffee. 

Here is a new range of ground coffees made to the highest 
possible standard, each made from the finest and most fragrant 
arabica beans that grow high in the mountains of Africa and 
Central America. 

The art of producing such a superior coffee taste lies in years 
of experience, in good blending, and the expert care of the 
master roaster, whose skill brings out in each blend the fragrant 
qualities that ensure a smooth well-rounded taste. This is the art 
you expect with “Gold Blend” 

“Gold Blend” ground coffee is available in Traditional Roast, 
fine ground for filter machines, medium ground for jugs and 
percolators; also in Continental Dark Roast and Decaffeinated. 


“Nescafe” and “Gold Blend” are trade mars. NESCAFE GOLD BLEND GROUND COFFEE. 


ere 
| our father has sacrificed us 
) all on that damned red- 
brick altar of his in Printing 
House Square!” my 
mother would cry in despair as 
another lovingly prepared supper 
was burnt or left to go cold by his 
delayed arriyal home. 

My mother was an ex-actress 
and, as such, prone to mild exag- 
geration. The red-brick altar to 
which she referred was The Times. It 
was not our father’s property in any 
way: it belonged at that time to the 
Hon. John Jacob Astor, and we 
weren’t sacrificed. Very,much. 

From our earliest days my sister 
and brother and-I were made aware 
that whatever happened we had to 
take second place to The Paper: it 
really caused us very little grief, and 
we were proud to be known as 
“newspaper children”’. If we didn’t 
completely understand the reasons 
for the sacrifices which we had to 
make on occasions, we accepted 
them anyway as inevitable. Any- 
thing, and indeed everything, could 
be, and often was, set aside, post- 
poned, rearranged or sometimes 
forgotten to suit the capricious 
whims and demands of our rival. 

Nightly the telephone would ring 
with the news of kings falling from 
mountain peaks, train crashes in 
Scotland, a eee in Bolivia 
or floods in India? all this went com- 
pletely: over our heads, naturally, 
but a marvellous sense of excitement 
was always in the air. 

Birthdays, pantomimes, summer 
holidays, even Christmas trees suf- 
fered from these sudden shrill 
alarms, but we managed to survive 
the blows with equanimity.- Our 
mothersuffered rather more, for she 
was the one who had to cope with 
ruined meals, dinner parties, first 
nights: anything which she had plan- 
ned or had looked forward to en- 
joying with my father. 

Many were the times that she’s sat 
alone and furious in the foyer of 
some theatre, having missed the first 
act and in despair that her husband 
might not arrive to catch even the 
second. He was putting The Paper to 
bed: and that, depending on the 
state of.the news, could be at any 
time of the night. It was the main fact 
in our existences, which we all had to 
learn to accept. 

But if The Paper was his life, he 
made certain that we shared a part of 
it with him. We grew to love it. The 
art department, which he founded, 
became as familiar to us as our own” 
home. We had tea-parties there, 
with sugar buns and hot sweet tea in 
thick china cups from tin trays; we 
watched the Lord Mayor’s Show 
from its windows. 

I knew every tear in the eerridt 
linoleum, “every inch ofthe 
shocolate-coloured pipes which 
writhed like jointed macaroni over- 
head and along the walls, every-- 
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THE 


PICTURE 
MAN 


DIRK BOGARDE 


introduces a selection of historic photographs 
from TheTimes with a profile of his father 
Ulric Van den Bogaerde 


art editor for 35 years 


Dirk Bogarde, taken by his father in 
1939, before an Old Vic audition 


UV Bogaerde working at his desk 
in the Times art department in 1933 


Damage to West Hartlepool in 1914, caused by bombardment from the sea: one 
of many pictures taken by Bogaerde for. the 21-volume Times History of the War 


grimy window, each crack in the 


bilious cream distemper of the walls. ° 
The smell of dust, printers’ ink, card- 


board, newsprint, all overlaid by the 


heavy scent of sour pipe tobacco © 


smoke, is instantly recallable. 
We collected an astonishing 
number of “uncles”, particularly 


‘from the ranks of photographers. I 


‘knew every familiar face, and had 


ed 
Pa 


known them, I suppose, from the 


* earliest moments of recognition, for 


- 


they are apart of my earliest 
remembrances, 

Right up to the beginning of the 
war I went there almost every week 
to borrow florin or, better still, half 
acrown, to get me through a difficult 
time. My “uncles” were fleeced 
almost as often as my harassed 


father, who sometimes found, onmy 
sheepish visits, that he had only 
notes in his wallet. 

In mild despair, picking ab- 
stractedly at the side of his nose, he 
would turn to one of his team, mur- 
muring: “Budge? Any small change 
on you? A florin? Half a crown? I 
seem only to have notes today.” And 
Budge found a coin. 

It was the time of surnames, 
much like school. Greenwood, Hor- 
ton, Bell, Budge, Grimwade, 
O’Gorman, Warhurst (whose son is 
still with The Times). All were 
“touched”’. All gave willingly. Or at 
any rate with good humour and kind- 
ness, saving me from being chucked 
out of my lodgings or enabling me to 
pay for a couple of meals. 

How grateful I was, and still am, 
to them. Not only for their largesse, 
but for the enormous pleasure of 
their company on many a journey 
which we made together to “take 
photographs’’. 

To tighten the bond between his 
children and his paper, my father 
sent us off onsome of the less deman- 
ding photographic sessions “‘in the 
field’”’. This was quite deliberate: he 
had determined ideas about my fu- 
ture. The sooner I got to know what 
was expected of me, he reasoned, 
the better. 

I suppose that the Christmas 
Photograph ranked as one of the 
jolliest assignments, if not the most 
important. 

Sometime in November my 
father would start to become rest- 
less; telephone calls were made the 
length and breadth of the country to 
ascertain if there was any snow, had 
been any, or was likely to be any. 

Photographers were sent off to 
distant corners and told to huddle 
there until there was a snowfall. A 
good hoar frost was acceptable; 
snow was desirable above all. They 
sat about from Barra to the Lizard 
for weeks, waiting. 

Planters in Ceylon or India, far- 
mers in Africa or soldiers in Singa- 
pore, all would be shown a reminder 
of Britain at this festive season. So 
there had to be snow. 

My sister and I were often sent 
out on these ‘‘jobs” (if the places 
were fairly local, such as Hindhead 
or Ditchling Beacon), and used to 
give a little ““movement” or “‘in- 
terest” to the scene (back to camera 
at all times) by carting about faggots, 
or hauling at far too heavy logs; 
frozen, grumbling, glum and hun- 
gry, waiting for the light to be abso- 
lutely right. 

Sun breaking through thin cloud 
was greatly favoured because it 
thrust down in wide rays of light and 
sparkled on the snow or frost. Hor- 
ton or Warhurst and my father 
would stamp about, obviously im- 
pervious to the bitter chill, looking 
up at the sky through filters and yell- 
ing out their readings to each other. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN CIGARETTES 


THE BEST TOBACCO 
_ MONEY CAN BUY 


MIDDLE TAR as defined by H.M. Gov 
DANGER: Government Health WARNI ING: 
CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 


Nothing less than full perfection 
was permitted by my father. We all 
knew that. However, often we were 
quite unconscious of the importance 
of the job in hand. Mucking about in 
small boats in Falmouth harbour, I 
did not know that he and his'team 
were out there in an old tug, ex- 
Derimenting with the first under- 
water photography. Successfully. 

Standing about on the downs 
above Portsmouth, whining in a bit- 
ter wind, longing for the promised 
picnic of sausage rolls and Thermos 
tea, [did not know that he was trying 
out the first infra-red. camera and 
that shortly, in The Paper, I should 
see, not the haze and greyness pre- 
sently all about me, but the entire 
Isle of Wight miles away, sparkling 
in splendour and full, clear detail. 

Nor could I know, hunched in 
awe in the darkness of a box at Co- 
vent Garden, that he was photo- 
graphing movement on‘a stage, 
without “blurring” or “fuzziness”, 
under normal theatre lighting, for 
the first time ever. Before this, every 
theatrical photograph had to be 
posed and held. The results were 
always static andlifeless. My father’s 
most treasured possession was a let- 
ter from Pavlova, who wrote,to 
thank him, expressing her joy and 
amazement at being able to. see at 
lastexactly how she moved in dance. 

She sent for him to explain the 
technique to her and, as a token of 
her gratitude, she gave him a pair of 
ballet shoes in which she had danced 
Swan.Lake. 

My father was a true Edwardian: 
reticent, quiet, modest to a fault, 
calm, charming and maddeningly 
stubborn.. 

He had started drawing pictures” 
for The Times in 1912, under the 
ownership of Lord Northcliffe (who 
glared down at us from a sepia 
photograph in his ‘study). He be- 
came its first photographer in 1914, 
and after the war, in 1919, he was 
made its first art editor. By 1 ,on 
the initiative of Northcliffe, he had a 
full page of photographs six days a 
week, plus the Weekly pS alas ae 

oe: 
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- persuasion produced a lens which 


My father never insisted. He per- 
suaded. He almost always got his 
way in the end. He refused to give in 
on an idea, or ahunch, and hung on 
with grim, silent determination, un- 
ruffled, with extreme good manners 
and easy charm. To his closest 
friends he was known as ‘“‘Bogie’’, to 
some others as “Ulric”, to the 
irreverent just as “CD”’. 

This stood for “Constant Drip- 
ping Wears Away the Stone”’, which 
is precisely what he did, and how he 
functioned all his life. He never gave 


in, as far as I remember,-and he, 


never allowed anyone else to give in 


either. He persuaded with a calm, ° 


unshakable belief and that implac- 
able stubbornness which drove some 
people to bang their heads against 
walls; but he won out. 

His courtesy, gentleness, his 
amused certainty that he was right 
got him through some staggering 
battles, for many of his ideas and 
Suggestions were considered out- 
rageous or impracticable. : 


When he asked a Midlands firm 


to make him a lens with an aperture 
of F2 to photograph movement on 
stage, they did so reluctantly. It 


worked. When he asked them to” 
make it larger, to cover a half-plate, 
they insisted that it simply could not . 
be done. But ashe said in his speech © 
on the day of his retirement, ‘After’ 


due persuasion it was produced.” 
That was very typical of my 
father. This particular moment of 


altered the concept of photography 
not only in the theatre and the 
concert hall, but in the cinema all 
over the world, From that moment 
on, instead of being forced to shoot 
scenes in a blaze of shattering light, 
or under the pitiless glare of the 
Californian desert sun, film-makers 
were at last able to work in what my 
father called ‘‘halftones’’, and sha- 
dows became fashionable rather 
than inevitable. 

An Edwardian‘he was, but at the 
same time very much a man of the 
future. In 1924 and 1925 he worked 


with James Logie Baird in the lat- 


ter’s attic studio in London’s Frith 
Street, my mother standing patient- 
ly in yards of cloth of different col- 
ours while they tried to transmit liv- 
ing pictures of her from one room to 
the other. It didn’t work out just 
then: but they»were on the very 
brink, and thus Mr William Tayn- 
ton, an office boy from the floor 
_below, and not my mother, became 


_ the first person to be televised live. 


os 


that it would he pen; he also «ne 


My father had been convinced 


that one day 


colour, not just {in black and whi 


Far left: lowering an experimental 
camera into Falmouth harbour 1935 
Left: a classic Times snowscene for the 
Christmas Photograph: the edge of 
Ashdown Forest, December 1938 
Below: Bogaerde (foreground) and 
three of his photographers in 1950; 
leftto right, Budge, O’Gorman 

and Warhurst 


Colour was his dream. He had 
started experimenting with it as 
early as 1931 for use in the Weekly 
Edition and was determined that 
one day he would see his beloved 
picture page in all the colours of the 
spectrum. Unhappily for him, he 
reached the official retirement age at 
The Times before he could see this 
dream become a fact. But he left 
behind him a group of loyal believers 
who carried on his work. 

As a father, purely and simply, 
away from the red-brick altar, onthe 
rare holidays which he allowed him- 
self to take with us, he was fun, 
inventive, loving, in a faintly pre- 
occupied manner. He relished his 
food, good claret, his fast open tour- 
er (cars, and fast ones, were perhaps 
his second great passion in life). We 
took trips to France, where he taught 
us how to eat an oyster, deal with an 
artichoke and enjoy wine (served in 
sherry glasses with a lot of water). 
He taught us, too, to observe colour 
and light. We watched him paint his 
landscapes (he was a good, if li- 
mited, artist) and we listened to 
music. A civilized man. We really 
didn’t do so badly. 

I think that he lost only two major 
battles in his life: battles of the deep- 
est importance to him. One was the 
furious struggle he made to avoid 
being retired; theother was with me. 

Itraged for years. It was his inten- 
tion, from the moment that I took 
my first breath, that I should follow 
him into The. Times and become its 
second art editor: I rejected this 
chance from the start and escaped 
the red-brick altar, He discovered, a 
little wrily, that I had inherited from 
him the one quality which had made 
him the man he was and the Picture 
Page what it became: stubbornness. 

When, many years later, I asked 
him, over a decent Bordeaux, if it 
had really been a very great blow to 


him, he just shrugged lightly and 


smiled, his head to one side. 
“At the time, yes,” he said. “But 
you know, my dear boy, you simply 


can’t hand on your mistress to your 


son. And The Times was my mis- 
tress. I loved her very, very much. I 
can’tiforget her, you see.” 


~ JOHN BELLARS~ 


On the following pages are some of the 
memorable images which have appeared in 
The Times. Above are Contessa Nettel cameras 
used by two Times photographers, ' .. 
Bill Warhurst Snr and Bill Warhurst Jnr 


1922 tue First picture PAGE, AS 
OPPOSED TO OCCASIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPH, APPEARED ON MARCH 
2. AT 8AM ON MARCH 1 NORTHCLIFFE 
TELEPHONED UV BOGAERDE, 


ORDERING HIM TO PREPARE A FULL 
PAGE OF NEWS PICTURES FOR THE 


NEXT DAY’S PAPER. AT MIDDAY | 
BOGAERDE TOOK THE PROOF, STILL 
WET, TO NORTHCLIFFE’S HOME. ‘IT 
WILL DO,’ SAID THE CHIEF, AND THE 
PAGE BECAME A DAILY FIXTURE 


1925 A PIONEERING PICTURE OF 
ANNA PAVLOVA DANCING IN THE 
FAIRY DOLL AT COVENT GARDEN, THE 
CULMINATION OF BOGAERDE’S 
ATTEMPTS TO PHOTOGRAPH STAGE 
PERFORMANCES, AND PEOPLE AT 
NIGHT, USING AVAILABLE LIGHT 
INSTEAD OF ‘HARD AND UNNATURAL’ 


‘ FLASHLIGHT. FOR HIS COVENT 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS 
HE COMMISSIONED SPECIAL FAST 
PLATES AND AN F2 LENS 
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1927 THE WIRELESS PICTURE PUBLISHED TO 
MARK THE START OF THE TRANSATLANTIC 
COMMERCIAL TELEPHONE SERVICE. THE OWNER 
OF THE NEW YORK TIMES, ADOLPH S. OCHS, IS 
MAKING A CALL TO THE TIMES 


1930 GEORGE V OPENS THE NAVAL 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE IN THE ROYAL 
GALLERY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


1930 INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHY WAS JUST 
ONE OF THE PROCESSES WITH WHICH BOGAERDE 
EXPERIMENTED. INFRA-RED PLATES OFFERED 
EXCEPTIONAL ‘HAZE PENETRATION’ AND A 
CLARITY PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN. ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST SUCH PHOTOGRAPHS WAS THE ISLE 

OF WIGHT TAKEN FROM A HEIGHT OF 18,0OOOFT. 
THE PROMONTORY OF BEACHY HEAD, AT THE 
TOP LEFT, 1S SOME 90 MILES AWAY, WITH 

THE KENT COAST BEYOND 


THE TIMES 


SaWibaHL 


THE TIMES 


KEYSTONE PRESS 


2 | 


1933 THE FIRST AERIAL 


PHOTOGRAPH OF MOUNT EVEREST, 
TAKEN IN HIGH WINDS WHICH 
WHIPPED THE SNOW OFF THE 
SUMMIT. THE FLIGHT WAS 
SPONSORED BY LADY HOUSTON, A 
PATRIOTIC MILLIONAIRE RECLUSE 


1934 BELOW RIGHT: GEORGE V 
AT SANDRINGHAM, WITH THE 
MICROPHONES HE WAS TO USE FOR 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS BROADCAST. 
BOGAERDE HAD A LIFELONG PASSION 
FOR COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND HAD 
MANY PICTURES TAKEN, SOME OF 
WHICH WERE PUBLISHED IN THE 
PAPER’S WEEKLY EDITION 


1936 BELOW: THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
IN SYDENHAM, BEING DESTROYED 

BY FIRE ON THE NIGHT 

OF NOVEMBER 30. 

THE BLAZE, ACCORDING TO THE 


_ ORIGINAL CAPTION, ‘PRESENTED A 


STRIKING SPECTACLE’ 


1936 RIGHT: UNREST IN 


BARCELONA FOLLOWING THE 
GENERAL ELECTION WHICH LED TO 
THE FORMATION OF A LEFT-WiING 
GOVERNMENT AND, WITHIN MONTHS, 
TO THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
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1940 WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


FOLLOWED BY THE BOWLER-HATTED 
SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER, INSPECTS BOMB 
DAMAGE IN BATTERSEA THE MORNING 
AFTER A RAID. BEFORE THE WAR 
CHURCHILL HAD NEVER BEEN A 
FAVOURITE OF THE EDITOR, 
GEOFFREY DAWSON, BUT IN HIS 
LAST LEADING ARTICLE, IN 
SEPTEMBER 1941, DAWSON WROTE 
SYMBOLICALLY: ‘SO FAR AS ANY 

MAN IN THE WORLD CAN BE 
REGARDED AS INDISPENSABLE, 

MR CHURCHILL HAS EARNED THAT 
MUCH-ABUSED TITLE’ 


© THE TIMES 


NOILVIDOSSY SS3Ud : 7 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


BELOW: CAPTAIN KURT YOO RIGHT: TENSING TAKEN BY 
CARLSEN WAVES FROM HIS STRICKEN HILLARY AT THE TOP OF EVEREST. 
VESSEL, THE FLYING ENTERPRISE. BELOW RIGHT: RELAXING AT 
HIS HEROISM AND SALVAGE ATTEMPTS CAMP IV ON THE DESCENT. ABOVE: 
BY THE TUG TURMOIL GRIPPED THE PAGES FROM A TIMES SOUVENIR. 
NATION FOR A FORTNIGHT UNTIL THE : 

SHIP SANK. FOR THIS PICTURE TO BE 18 Y LEFT: THE QUEEN, IN THE 
TAKEN THE PILOT WENT DOWN GOLDEN STATE COACH, RETURNS TO 
THROUGH CLOUD TO 5OFT. THE PALACE AFTER HER CORONATION 
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FORMED THE FRONT PAGE OF A SPECIAL COLOUR 


SUPPLEMENT ON JANUARY 6, 1969 


THE MOON TAKEN FROM A 
CREW OF APOLLO 8 OVER CHRISTMAS 


HEIGHT OF 28.4 MILES BY THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


LABORATORY LUNAR ORBITER TWO INA 
SEARCH FOR FUTURE LANDING SITES. FROM 


\ 
. 
. 


> THE EARTH AS SEEN OVER THE 


FOREGROUND TO HORIZON IS ABOUT 150 MILES 


1968 RIGHT: 


| MOON’S HORIZON. PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE 
MOON IN JULY (BELOW), THE TIMES RUSHED 


OUT A SPECIAL 5AM EDITION (ABOVE) 


1969 WHEN MAN FINALLY LANDED ON THE 


1966 TOP RIGHT: 


\ 


VSVN 


965 TOP: VIETCONG PRISONERS, 
INKED BY CLOTH BANDS AROUND 
HEIR NECKS, ARE MARCHED BY US 
IARINES AFTER AN ENCOUNTER AT 

/A NANG, SOUTH VIETNAM 


968 RIGHT: A GRAVELY WOUNDED 
IARINE IS COMFORTED BY AN 

NJURED COMRADE IN AN ISOLATED 
OSITION IN HUE 


968 BELOW: AMERICAN UNITS 
[OVE SUPPLIES THROUGH THE 
EFOLIATED NO MAN’S LAND 
ETWEEN HILL 689 AND THE 
BANDONED FRONTIER FORT 

F KHE SANH 


Pte 7 


es 


“ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Saco 
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BILL WARHURST/THE TIMES. 


19¢6¢ 1968 | 
ib 69 LEFT: THE ROYAL ULSTER BYO0O ABOVE: THE PAGE OF 
CONSTABULARY ON GUARD IN PHOTOGRAPHS RECORDING THE 
LONDONDERRY AS FIREMEN PUT OUT ASSASSINATION OF SENATOR 


PETROL BOMB FIRES ROBERT KENNEDY IN LOS ANGELES 


PARIS POLICE 


WEARING STEEL HELMETS AND 
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CARRYING GLASS FIBRE SHIELDS 


ASSEMBLE ON THE BOULEVARD ST 


MICHEL DURING THE STUDENT RIOTS 


1968 ux 


: PRAGUE ON THE 
MORNING OF AUGUST 21 AS PEOPLE 
TAKE STOCK AFTER THE INVASION BY 
SOVIET TROOPS IN THE EARLY 


THE TANKS ARE GUARDING 


THE RADIO STATION 


HOURS 


1970 LEFT: A STUDENT KNEELS BY THE BODY 
OF A CLASSMATE ON THE CAMPUS OF KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY, OHIO, AFTER NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN FIRED INTO A CROWD OF 
ANTI-VIETNAM WAR DEMONSTRATORS 


1976 RIGHT: WITH THE TORIES IN 
OPPOSITION, MRS THATCHER, THE PARTY 
LEADER, AND THREE FORMER PRIME MINISTERS 
— LORD HOME, MR HAROLD MACMILLAN AND 
MR EDWARD HEATH — TAKE A BREAK ATA 

Bow GROUP DINNER 


1977 BELOW: POLICE CONFRONT A MASS 
PICKET DURING A DISPUTE OVER UNION 
RECOGNITION AT THE GRUNWICK PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESSING PLANT, LONDON 


1982 BELOW RIGHT: THE FRIGATE HMS 
ANTELOPE EXPLODES IN SAN CARLOS BAY AFTER 
BEING HIT BY ARGENTINE BOMBS DURING THE 
FALKLANDS WAR 


BRIAN HARRIS/THE TIMES 


\ 
1981 HAIR-RAISING SCHEDULES CREATED THE 
SPECIAL FRONT PAGE THE DAY AFTER THE 
WEDDING OF PRINCE CHARLES AND LADY DIANA 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


INFORMATION AND COMMUNICATION 


or two hundred years The Times 

has reported the day to day 
events that have created the world 
we live in. 

It has been a constant source of 
facts and information that has helped 
form opinions, shape new ideas and 
rethink old ones. 

Here in Hong Kong, our high 
regard for this great newspaper goes 
back many, many years. 

The Times has recorded everything 
from our humble beginnings as a 
“barren rock with hardly a house 
upon it” to our emergence as a 
dynamic trading and commercial giant 
in the heart of Asia. 
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At the Hong Kong Trade 
Development Council we believe 
we've taken a leaf out of The Times’ 
notebook. Among our many services 
is the task of providing accurate and 
up to date information about Hong 
Kong’s thriving industries. 

At the same time, we open up 
lines of direct communication between 
Hong Kong and our overseas trading 
partners. 

As you can see the value of 
reliable information and excellent 
communications is not new, [he 
Times has been supplying it since 1785. 


Hong Kong Trade 
ra] ng Kong Tra 
Dic Development Council 


Promoting Hong Kong business worldwide. 


ca 


8 St. James’s Square, London SW1 4JZ, England. Telephone: (01)-930-7955. Cable: CONOTRAD LONDON SW1 Telex: 916923 CONLON G 
Head Office: Great Eagle Centre, 31/F, 23 Harbour Road, Hong Kong. Telephone: 5-8334333. Telex: 73595 CONHK HX 

Offices in: Amsterdam ® Frankfurt © Hamburg ® London @ Manchester @ Paris © Vienna ® Zurich ® Milan ® Stockholm @ Chicago @ Dallas ¢ Los Angeles 
Miami ¢ New York ® Toronto ¢ Panama ® Sydney ® Tokyo ® Osaka @ Athens ® Barcelona ® Dubai ® Abidjan @ Jamaica. 


From the Agony Column to the Letters, some of the most idiosyncratic features 
of The Times have been the most celebrated. Here we explore their mysteries 


efore sitting down to write 
this article, I read a good 
many other articles about the 
gony Column in The Times and it’s 
ard to escape the conclusion that 
ost of them were copied one from 
1other without much time spent 
oking at the Agony Column itself. 

They all mention Peter Fleming, 
ho, in 1933, when literary editor of 
e Spectator, answered a Times per- 
mal ad and shortly thereafter 
und himself going up the Amazon 
oking for Colonel Fawcett and 
yout to embark on his travel 
riting career. 

They all quote agonized mothers 
Ivertising desperately for missing 
ns, usually the same one from 
out 1800. 

They are all very fond of the man 
ho, in 1798, proposed himself as an 
‘cellent prospective husband apart 
om having “‘an incurable weakness 

the knees, occasioned by the 
ck of an ostrich”’. 

And they all like to mention the 
ost mysterious series of ads known 
The Times. The first appeared in 
49: “No doormat tonight.” The 
cond appeared a year later: 
Doormat and beans tonight.” The 
ird and final came another year 
ter: “Doormat tonight.” To this 
ty nobody has the faintest idea 
hat they meant. 

All true as far as it goes, but the 
ticles all manage at the same time 
create the quite false impression 
at once upon a time the Times 
gony Column was chock-a-block 
ith cryptic, agonized, tearful, joy- 
1, eccentric messages which at 
me unstated date dried up, leaving 
e agony column like a deserted 
ver-bed. Even ES Turner, the best 
‘social journalists, created that im- 
ession in Punch in 1956 with a 
rvey of the column, not least with 
s title, “The Decline of the Agony 
olumn’”’. 

The high tide of agony probably 
‘curred in the 1850s and 1860s, 
hen there were enough personal 
essages for one Alice Clay to pub- 
h a whole bookful of them — this 
deed was when the public first cal- 
d it the Agony Column — yet even 
en the average daily number of 
uly personal messages was no high- 

than three or four. By custom 
ese were put at the top of the col- 
nn, followed by the less personal 
nouncements of things lost, hos- 
tals open, libraries acquiring new 
0ks, rail companies needing pas- 
ngers (or capital) and deserving 
uses needing almost anything. 

No, The Times has never been 
tite the exchange and mart of emo- 
yns that nostalgics would like to 


THE 


AGONY: 


COLUMN 


BY MILES KINGTON 


John Walter, in launching The Daily Universal Register, welcomed all advertisers. 
Never, he said, would he be accused of ‘opening the Register to one kind of 
advertising and shutting it against others’. It sometimes filled four-fifths of the 
paper. Personal announcements have appeared since the first issue and gradually 
came to fill the front page. In the mid-19th century the section was dubbed the 
Agony Column, having become a repository for cryptic messages and heart- 
rending appeals. In 1886 it was headed Personal. It was moved to page 2 in 1966 


HREATENING LETTERS.—Several having 


been sent to Mr. Nash, in different handwritings, on the subject of 
the railway robberiesand Proceedings before Alderman Hughes Hughes, 


in Garrett’s and Maynard's 


ughes 
TEN POUNDS will be paid for 


cases, 
PROOF and TEN POUNDS for CONVICTION of the senders of any 
of the letters, and in each case. Apply to Mr. Collard, station, Padding- 


ton ; or to Mr. Nash, 6, Frederick 
25, (advertised Oct. 2,)'containing 


3-place. Old J 
this 


ewry. One posted Sept. 
e—‘' But if you persevere 


Fennell and Co. are ready with more writs, and there are more pistols 

yours ;” another, posted Chief-office, Oct. 4; another, Walworth- 
road, Oct. 13, apparently the production of a talented person ; and ano- 
ther, posted Oct. 18, in Holborn; of which three the following are fac- 


simile extracta :— 


Be nchoo f 
bsyy can ba exfecth. 


Jc be arredl tins 
ye Poe Are. pay 


For the Agony Column of October 22, 1845, The Times waived the rule against 
illustrated advertising to help a solicitor who had received anonymous letters 


think. Nor has it been the only re- 
pository of messages; in Sherlock 
Holmes’s day there were a good 10 
papers, not counting evening news- 
papers, which would accept person- 
al messages, and accept them up to 
9pm the day before publication. 
And yet, and yet, it is the Times 
personal column which has become 
and remained famous while the 
others have gone to dust. What has 
givenitits peculiar flavour, I think, is 


its sheer ordinariness, yet quirky 
ordinariness. Take this: 
Dog-Lovers—Can anyone advise treat- 
ment for beloved healthy terrier who, 
after thirteen years of normality and 
indifference to gun-fire, for no appa- 
rentreason has suddenly become gun, 
wind and noise-shy? Write Box 38. 
That comes from 1953, a year in 
which many personal ads offered for 
sale seats and windows overlooking 
the Coronation route. Go back to 


1897 and you find just as many offer- 
ing seats for the Diamond Jubilee, as 
well as amore uplifted ad: 

God Save The Queen! If all were as 
keen for their soul’s salvation as many 
were to see the Jubilee Procession, 
many more Gospel Halls would be 
wanted. Have you a seatin Heaven? 

People have not changed a great 
deal in the 200 years since The Times 
started. For instance, there is a feel- 
ing that addiction is a thing we have 
only just started to talk about, and 
that alcoholism is a modern worry. 
But they were worried in 1953: 
Alcoholism! Turvey Tonic treatment. 
Est. over 50 years, stops craving, im- 
proves health, restores normal joy of 
living. Write 6 Mandeville Place. 

They were also worried in 1938: 
Alcoholic Excess and its treatment — 
Treatise free from 14 Hanover Square. 

In 1908 they were worried about 
something even more modern: 
Morphia Cocaine & Drug Habit. 
Medical man, with personal and prac- 
tical experience, guarantees complete 
cure without suffering. Patients 
treated with secrecy in their private 
apartments, under no restraint. 

That doormat series, and my own 
favourite gnomic ad — “Stop that 
piano!” from 1854 — might not have 
got into the paper today, because ifa 
message is cryptic, or coded, or 
obscure, The Times demands an ex- 
planation before printing it. It was 
not always so. In the 1850s many of 
the messages were in formidable 
code because they were between 
lovers who could not communicate 
in any other way. Gentlemen would 
sit in their clubs for hours, it is said, 
amusing themselves by cracking the 
codes of young lovers (now there is 
the crossword to amuse them in- 
stead), and no doubt jealous fathers 
would do the same. 

At least one father is reputed to 
have replied to his daughter’s 
young admirer using his very own 
code, telling him to push off, 
although how he could be sure that 
he was addressing his own daugh- 
ter’s lover, and not some other love 
affair altogether, I do not know. 

In fact, even when a Times adver- 

tiser seems to spell out everything, it 
can create just as much mystery. As 
evidence I cite this little message, 
which was published in the paper of 
May 7, 1913: 
If The Golfer who last week at St 
George’s Sandwich held up every 
player on the links whilst he eulogised 
“The Maiden’ as the “Greenest Spot 
on Mother Earth” will communicate 
with advertiser as below, he will re- 
ceive a proposition that might poss- 
ibly appeal to his sporting as well as to 
his poetic instincts. 057. 
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The traditional ads proclaiming 
that a young man will “go anywhere, 
do anything” do exist, although I 
never found one with those words. 
From 1953 I can offer: 

Adventurous and educated young 
man desires out of the rut job with 
opportunity to travel overseas. 

And from 1938: 

Young Englishman, frantic with 
financial worries, willing to do any 
work. 

At the other end of the scale, 
back in 1953, there appeared this ad: 
Elizabethan and Jacobean love songs. 
Gifted young gentleman, accom- 
panying himself on the lute, can 
accept a limited number of engage- 
ments for private recitals. 

In other words, young man, can 
do almost nothing, will go almost 
nowhere. 

The cost of the advertisement 
normally does not affect the mes- 
sage, apart from its brevity — if it is 
important, then it must go in. But in 
1917 there was a small crisis which 
passed unnoticed beside the larger 
disasters taking place across the 
Channel. A Mr Chisholm, who was 
the man in charge of the Lord Byron 
Trust, wrote to The Times to protest 
that the recently increased personal 
ad charges had placed him in an 
impossible situation. The trust ex- 
isted to place an In Memoriam 
notice for Lord Byron in two papers 
and to lay an annual wreath. Their 
income for this purpose was £2 5s. 
With The Times’s increased charges, 
their annual expenditure was now 
£2 8s. Could The Times not come to 
some special arrangement... ? 

The upshot was that The Times 
agreed on a special fee of 13s 6d, 
payable on the day when Byron 
died, and the arrangement holds 
good to this very day. 

I came across the odd instance of 

full-blown emotional agony, like 
this one from 1897: 
I Have Got Well Again and I didso wish 
I might not. If can start afresh now I 
will manage, and never come to you 
again. Youknow I was sorry to break 
my word, but it was such a struggle. 
Louis. 

But most of the time there was a 

tinge of commercialism, which of 
course in its own way can also cause 
agony and emotion. In the single 
month of June 1897 we find Schwep- 
pes angrily announcing a change of 
label to avoid confusion with rivals, 
as well as the following Private 
Eyeish item: 
Apology — to the Irish Independent. 
Gentlemen, [hereby APOLOGIZE and 
express my REGRETS for a STATE- 
MENT in the issue of my paper, the 
“Sligo Champion” of the 22nd May 
last year, that your company was ab- 
out to be wound up and the publica- 
tion of your papers stopped, and I 
admit that there was not the slightest 
foundation for any such statement... 

That very same month Oscar 


Leipziger announced his intention 
to become Oscar Lipscomb, perhaps 
to avoid confusion with Schweppes, 
and there also appeared the follow- 
ing proud boast: 

Mitchell’s Blue Hungarian Band — The 
renowned Original Gipsy Band from 
Buda Pesth... New uniforms... New 
music... 

Not much in itself, perhaps, but 
the very next ad stated: 

Ashton’s Blue Hungarian Band: Not to 
be confused with other so-called 
Hungarian Bands... 

Once only, so far as I can make 

out, there was direct criticism of the 
readers of The Times, in an entry 
published on March 3, 1908: 
My Two Advertisements on 24th to De- 
vonians and Americans asking AID 
for our urgent need in REBUILDING 
east end of this “unique” church have 
not brought a single penny! Has Bri- 
tain or America forgotten to be gener- 
ous? Even “one shilling” from a mul- 
titude would finish our work — Heath- 
cote Smith, St Michael’s, Princetown, 
Dartmouth. 

The dastardly suggestion that 
Times readers will not respond to 
urgent appeals is one, fortunately, 
that Icanrefute from my own experi- 
ence. Ten years ago my Aunt Peggy 
dropped a hint to the effect that she 
was going slightly deaf and would 
welcome help from any quarter. 
Now, Aunt Peggy is a grand lady on 
whom an NHS hearing aid would 
look wrong, so I inserted an appeal 
in the Times personal column asking 
whether any kind reader had an ear 
trumpet for sale. 

I received three replies. I visited 
all three applicants. One trumpet 
was so articulated as to look like a 
blown-up model of a prawn. The 
second was built of some very heavy 
metal which not even an uncle could 
have carried easily. The third was a 
masterpiece in tortoiseshell, which I 
bought on the spot and gave to Aunt 
Peggy with great pride. She was de- 
lighted with the purchase, and 
although she has never actually used 
the trumpet, it is one of her most 
prized possessions. 


BY EDMUND AKENHEAD 


Market research in 1929 showed that a crossword puzzle might increase The 
Times’s circulation. With some trepidation, a team of ‘setters’ was recruited under 
the editorship of Ronald Carton (succeeded by his wife Jane), and the Times 
Crossword No 1, compiled by Adrian Bell, appeared on February 1, 1930. Before 
long, myths grew up around the new craze: the Provost of Eton was said to time his 
boiled egg every morning by the minutes it took to solve the Times crossword 


s the Times crossword edi- 
tor one is denied the men- 
tal titillation which the 


crossword seeks to provide — and by 
way of compensation one has very 
few opportunities of amazing fellow- 
travellers in a railway compartment 
by solving in five minutes a puzzle 
which one has spent a couple of 
hours studying and editing a month 
previously. Now, however, after 18 
years of editing, I am sharing again 
the agonies and the ecstasies of the 
daily solver, and this seems a good 
opportunity to give the said solver 
some idea of the agonies and the 
ecstasies of producing over 300 
crosswords a year for his pleasure. 
The compilers who first gave us 
“Chips come in after fish (9)”’ and 
“Art master (8)” no doubt delighted 
their editors, but what would delight 
such editors today would be equally 
good but quite different clues for 
“carpenter” and “‘teachest’’. New 
discoveries are most satisfying; for 
example, anagrams which are also 
definitions: “entrap” = “trepan” 
and ‘“‘must”’ = ‘“‘stum”’ (both words 
mean unfermented grape-juice) or 
“terribly angered” as a clue for “‘en- 
raged”. But having once been used, 
they have to be relegated to the In- 
dex of prohibited clues for the next 
five years. It therefore falls to the lot 
of the editor who has himself recent- 
ly produced “Riding into the sunset 
magnificently mounted in Avon 
county (6-5-4), when presented 
with a very similar clue by one of his 
contributors, to find an entirely dif- 
ferent clue for Weston-super-Mare. 
The simpler the clue, in general, 
the better. “1,200 minus 200 (10)”’ I 
found very pleasing for Marylebone, 
while “‘Swiss canton where German 
is spoken? (4)” predictably eliciteda 
letter from an English inhabitant of 
the canton, informing me _ that 
French, not German, is the language 
spoken in Vaud. I replied that the 
question mark at the end of the clue 
was a warning ofa bit of trickery, and 
“where German” means “wo”, 


which sounds (“is spoken’’) the 
same as Vaud. “Bird calls? (6,6)” 
and “‘Peel’s creation, initially (6,9)” 
may be on the easy side for ‘Flying 
visits” and “‘Police Constable’’ but 
are none the less pleasing. 

Not all clues need be as crafty as 
“They hang from trees in the book of 
Jeremiah (6)” for “amenta” (cat- 
kins, to be found in the word La- 
mentations) and “Damage by fire 
headquarters of Scottish Orthodox 
Churches (6)” for ‘“‘scorch” (SC- 
OR-CH). It was on the special occa- 
sion of a Crossword Championship 
National Final that I perpetrated 
“Dial 999 if upset — you might get 
him (5); the answer “Beast” de- 
mands familiarity with verse 18 of 
Revelation, Chapter 13. 

Christmas 1970 saw the appear- 
ance of the first Times Jumbo Cross- 
word, a puzzle 27 squares by 27, 
designed to keep addicts quiet over 
the holidays. This proved to be very 
popular and still remains my respon- 
sibility. The first agony occurs in the 
search for 27-letter phrases which 
have not been used in the preceding 
50-odd puzzles, and the second 
when the puzzle is half-constructed, 
and the search for words that will fit 
becomes increasingly difficult. The 
first ecstasy occurs when the con- 
struction is completed, demanding 
an immediate trip to the local for a 
celebratory pint, and the second 
when the 78 or 80 clues have been 


completed. 
There had already been another 
innovation in 1970, the annual 


Crossword Championship. After a 
sabbatical year in 1982, the Cham- 
pionship was revived and the 
bicentenary year of The Times will 
be the third year ofits sponsorship by 
Collins Dictionaries. 

While the tackling of four Times 
crosswords may be beyond the en- 
durance powers of some, the cham- 
pionship has proved very popular 
with many crossword enthusiasts 
and has over the years been of great 
value to me, giving much more 


iq 


portunity for exchange of views 
an is normally provided by corres- 
yndence. The dialogue has almost 
ways been good-natured, but Istill 
vidly remember the gentleman 
ho disagreed so violently with my 
fusal to allow his “buckboard”’ asa 
lid alternative answer to a clue for 
yackboard” that he tore off his 
lalist’s badge, flung it down on my 
ble and stormed out swearing to 
ansfer his allegiance from The 
imes to a rival newspaper. 

There was a happier outcome to 
e claim of a regional finalist at 
ork for “Erik” as an alternative to 
eric” as the solution to the clue 
Red rover’’ (Eric the Red, Norse 
wvigator, discoverer of Green- 
nd). I was about to disallow it, 
nce the Erik spelling appeared in 
yne of my reference books, but 
rtunately the event was taking 
ace in the Viking Hotel and some- 
1e pointed out that drinks there 
ere enjoyed at Erik’s bar. The 
aim for Erik was allowed. 

Mistakes in the crossword are 
re occurrences; eagle-eyed solvers 
) us a service by keeping us on our 
es. My own mis-spelling of ‘‘veno- 
ous’”’ as ‘““venemous’”’ — clue, “‘Like 
e toad, ugly and...” (AYLJ) (8) - 
used a furore and almost per- 
iaded me to tender my resignation, 
it [was deeply touched by a couple 
‘readers who considered that the 
error” needed no apology since 
yenemous”’ is the spelling used in 
ie First Folio. 

Another zealous reader reported 
the police that a Times crossword 
1 October 20, 1966 contained the 
ords “gaol” and “artillery” two 
iys before the spy George Blake 
caped from Wormwood Scrubs 
to a road flanking the prison 
10wn as Artillery Road, but I was 
yle to convince the police that both 
ie compiler and I were innocent. 

The only time I made a puzzle 
yntaining a secret message was on 
[arch 2, 1981, when the first letters 
‘the Across words formed the mes- 
ge “Long Live The Times’’, a 
ntiment to be repeated now. 


bituaries 


ce 
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BY COLIN WATSON 


The Times carried occasional tributes to the victims of the French Revolution in its 
early issues but it was not until the middle of the 19th century that obituaries 
appeared regularly. They came to be regarded as an important source of reference. 
In 1880 The Times published the first of many compilations of obituaries, including 
that of Charles Dickens in 1870 giving his dying words: ‘Be natural, my children, 
for the writer that is natural has fulfilled all the rules of art’ 


t’s an important part of the 

paper. Have a week with Mr 

Hickey [the leader writer who 
was acting as locum tenens] and by 
then you should have picked up the 
job.” Thus Sir William Haley, editor 
of The Times, offered me the post of 
obituary editor, then a one-man 
department. 

He believed that any real journal- 
ist could take on anything. I wasn’t 
so sure. I was night news editor 
(home) and knew no more than the 
next man about obituaries. On the 
other hand, we were expecting 
another child, Sir William was said 
not to relish refusals and I smelt 
perhaps another £100 a year. So I 
said yes and was promptly furnished 
with a long memo (I have it still) 
setting out aims and objects and 
what he wanted done immediately. 

This amounted, in addition to 
preparing each night’s deaths, to a 
survey of perhaps 100 or more obi- 
tuaries to see what was up to snuff 
and what wasn’t. How fared HM? 
Was the PM up to date and had we 
pieces on the leading writers, actors, 
statesmen, scientists, musicians, sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen past and 
present? We hadn’t, of course, 
though we had some. You may read 
and read and read, particularly his- 
tory; turn on the radio; listen for 
rumours of ill health (never laugh at 
so much as a chesty cold); and you 
may write endless letters but you 
never dare say you are on top. 

How many obituaries are in 
stock? On one rough count we got up 
to 5,000, but as fast as people are 
“intombed in the urns and sepul- 
chres of mortality” new obituaries, 
you hope, are in the post. ‘‘Let us 
now,’ says the majestic verse in 
Ecclesiasticus, “‘praise famous 

n.”’ Well, yes, but how do you 
prepare in advance the praise and 
the blame? There have always been 
specialists on the Times staff to give a 
hand and some, like the lamented 
AP Ryan and Iolo Williams, could 
wear more than one hat, but many 


obituaries are written by notable 
men and women (“‘Never neglect the 
role of women,” said Sir William) in 
the outside world. The problem is 
(a) to find them, (b) to persuade 
them to write, and (c) to get them 
actually to deliver. 

Just as every man is said to have a 
book in him, so most people have 
one obit in them, except actors and 
musicians, who can’t or won’t write. 
But civil servants can and will, andso 
will doctors, scientists and the men 
of law, Heaven be praised. Even 
then you may write a score of letters 
before you succeed. Take Nancy 


' Mitford; all those literary and aristo- 


cratic friends and never an accept- 
ance (“not while dear Nancy is 
alive,” they said). Finally, I followed 
one of the editor’s admirable dicta: 
“Tf you want a good job done, always 
try a professional writer.” I did. He 
was a distinguished Sunday Times 
man of letters and he said: “I shall 
hate doing it but you can’t be left 
unguarded.” He had known Nancy 
Mitford for many years and it cost 
him something to write it but he did. 

Over the years in the quest for 
new writers one meets some fasci- 
nating people: General Colin Gub- 
bins, he of the secret war, Bernard 
Fergusson, Chindit leader, writer 
and a true wit; and three who are 
especially memorable. One had 
been a bridesmaid to Clementine 
Churchill, a grande dame, elegantly 
if plainly dressed in toque and 
Granny-strap shoes. She turned in 
some shrewd and illuminating notes 
that I doubt if I could have obtained 
from any other quarter. 

The second was a distinguished 
civil servant, all of 80 years old and 
neat as a new pin. Yes, he would 
write and did, but when we met I 
almost forgot to ask him all I wanted 
to know, for here, before my very 
eyes, was the man who had been 
private secretary to Seely, Asquith, 
Kitchener, Lloyd George, Lord 
Derby and Winston Churchill. To 
this man Kitchener allegedly said: 


“What a War Office! Not a scrap of 
Army and nota pen that will write.” 
Lastly, a diplomat who had been 
in Russia when Rasputin was mur- 
dered in 1916. He, to whom many 
thanks, wrote the obit of Prince 
Yusupoy, the principal assassin. 

You have your modest successes 
and certainly your disasters. We — 
no, I — removed from this life an 
eminent Far Eastern merchant and 
film tycoon. No excuses, but how 
was I to know that there were three 
brothers, all magnates and all in 
some way involved in films and 
scarcely a Yin or a Yang to distin- 
guish them? This error took a lot of 
clearing up, for it was reported that 
his alleged death caused shares to 
fallinimportant places. Onthe other 
hand, we did have a scoop or two; 
one was the death of TS Eliot. Anold 
and valued contributor rang late. He 
had, as the Irish say, drink taken and 
played a cat-and-mouse game with 
me (‘‘A famous man is dead but I 
shan’t tell you who’’). It was late at 
night and I groaned, but patience 
paid off. After 20 minutes I made a 
lucky guess, the drink let him down 
and we were home but not dry. 
Happily, my friend Arthur Crook, 
editor of the TLS, knew Eliot’s pub- 
lisher and we were off. 

Even after death there are prob- 
lems: the aggrieved widow who feels 
her husband has not received his 
due; the angry man who says that he 
alone is the true heir to a peerage 
and, most difficult of all, the woman 
who gets into the front office and 
says: “The reference books are 
wrong. He never married that 
woman; I am his true wife.” 

“My days among the dead are 
passed,” wrote Southey. Yes, but 
you must think of them as living, 
active, involved in matters mem- 
orable or notorious. All human life — 
well some of it anyway — is there, to 


be tracked down and written about 
and, if it is a difficult night, by you 
yourself and possibly at 11.30 pm. 
To work for 25 years in the Times 
obituary department was a liberal 
education. 


A spurious comparison, you think? 

Notif you know anything about the pitfalls 
of pharmaceuticals research. 

Like space exploration, it requires an enor- 
mous act of faith and will to succeed. 

Any new compound can cost upwards of 
£50 million to research and develop. 

With the chances of success being as low as 
1 in 8,000. 

True,the rewards of success can be con- 
siderable. 

But it can be twelve years or more before 
you stand to reap them. 

So why do we continue to leap into the 
unknown? 


It took twelve years to put capsule on the market. 


Firstly, because even today two thirds of all 
known diseases can only be treated and not 
cured. 

And secondly, there remains the continuing 
quest to find new and better treatments to re- 
place existing ones. 

Our capsule pictured above is a good case in 
point. 

It may lack the charisma of a moonshot. 
But for thousands of people throughout the 
world it’s helped to improve their quality of life. 


A century of service to medicine. 


Research is the life blood of Hoechst. 
In fact 1984 marks a century of our service 


We spend £1 million aday on research to produce better chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fibres, plastics, dyes, agrochemicals, veterinary products, reprographics and many other vital products. 
For the complete picture, please send for a copy of “Finding New Ways” to Hoechst UK Ltd., Publicity Dept., Salisbury Road, Hounslow, Middx TW4 6JH. 


in the cause of medical discovery. 

Currently our research programme in- 
volves over 2,500 people around the world. 

If we stopped tomorrow, we'd certainly be 
better off as a company. 

But it would be a bleak outlook for man- 


kind. 


Were spending £1 million a day 
on a better tomorrow. 
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ill there ever be such a book 

as Fourth Leaders from The 
Times 2050?” inquired the 
troduction to the second postwar 
yllected volume in 1950, adding 
1utiously: ““Some would argue that 
is is impossible.”” Some in 1985 
ould wonder what on earth the 
titer of this introduction was talk- 
g about, for the fourth leader is one 
f those once apparently immutable 
atures of The Times, like the Agony 
olumn, which has long vanished. 
ccasionally, it is true, even in these 
ays, there may be found a final 
ader treating a subject with a little 
dicious levity, but it has a rather 
yandoned look about it — a last 
ickoo which has forgotten to mi- 
ate. In their prime, fourth leaders 
ime daily, always in the same place, 
<e the crossword or Court Circular. 
Their admirers, who were many, 
sed to claim that these were essays 
the great tradition of Addison, 
amb and Stevenson, but practi- 
oners who let that sort of compari- 
mn go to their heads were liable to 
ray into paths of pomposity or 
himsicality. A truer assessment 
ould be that any newspaper needs 
ymething short and amusing by way 
"escape from the solid stuff. In 
‘cent years, Times readers have 


innde rospeoting thly Telogray 


known where to look for the admir- 
able Miles Kington or Frank John- 
son, not to mention the volunteer 
letter writers in the south-east cor- 
ner of the leader page. Before 1966 
they turned to the last of the leaders. 

The only times when they looked 
in vain were when good taste seemed 
to rule out levity. Thus the lead story 
for February 7, 1952 was ‘“‘Death of 
the King’’, with all leaders on some 
aspect of the same news, and it was 
not until nearly two weeks later, af- 
ter all the captains and kings who 
came for George VI’s funeral had 
departed, that a light leader 
(“‘Gongs”’) surfaced again. For the 
same reason there was no light lead- 
er during those days in January 1965 
when Churchill lay dying. 

We have Northcliffe to thank for 
this feature, as for so muchelse. One 
of the illustrations in the fourth 
volume of The History of The Times 
is of a telegram sent by him from 
Paris to Printing House Square on 
January 25, 1914: HUMBLY BEG FOR 
LIGHT LEADING ARTICLE DAILY 
TILL I RETURN - CHIEF. Northcliffe 
got what he asked for. With some 
hiccups, the ‘‘third leader” as it was 
called (even when it came fourth), or 
the “fourth leader”’ as it was later 
called (even when it came fifth or 


BY E.C. HODGKIN 


Ina telegram from Paris (left) in January 1914 Lord 
Northcliffe asked for a ‘light leading article daily’. 
This was the beginning of a campaign to boost the 
static prewar circulation of The Times, soon 

to go down in price to 1d. The addition of a leader 
(which became known as the Fourth Leader) in the 


sixth) had become firmly established 
by the late 1920s, after Northcliffe 
had given place to Astor. 

Of course the style varied over 
the years. In the early days there was 
certainly more than a whiff of 
Stevenson about them. Leader titles 
give a clue: “On Being Interested”’, 
“Grottoes Great and Small’’, ‘“The 
Umbrella Loser’s Club’’, ‘‘Amari 
Aliquid”’. Most of them were likely 
to contain at least one apt literary 
reference — Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, Cowper, and of course 
Shakespeare, were favourite quar- 
ries—andanotinfrequent Latin one. 

There was the reassuring 
assumption that writer and reader 
shared the same background, could 
spot the same quotations, and smile 
at the same jokes. “These happy 
little essays,’ Harold Nicolson 
wrote in a gently mocking review of 
one collection: “They entertain, they 
comfort, and they assuage... We 
lay the little book down with the 
impression that it is indeed a 
privilege to belong to so tolerant, so 
gifted andso humane arace.”’ 

Students of manners have as 
much to learn from these leaders as 
from Leech and Du Maurier draw- 
ings in 19th-century Punch. Take 
some of the Second World War 
ones, forexample. Froma 1941 lead- 
er called “Shopping Then and 
Now’: ‘“‘Now no greengrocer will 
volunteer by telephone that he has 
some nice asparagus this morning; 
the mistress of the house will have to 
go and see what he has got.” Or, 
better still, from 1939: ‘“‘There was 
much to be said for the wagonette.”’ 

“Concerning the authorship of 
the leaders all that need be said is 
that they are the work of several 
different hands, all being, or, to be 
accurate, all belonging to, members 
of the editorial staff of The Times.” 
That is from the introduction to the 
first postwar collected volume, cul- 
led from the paper of 1949, and I 
would bet that that particular hand 
belonged to Peter Fleming, often 
considered the most accomplished 
and recognizable writer of fourth 
leaders. His urbane and jocular re- 
lish for the grotesque shows up in a 
typical leader on first names called 
“The Imprudence of Being Pru- 
dence’, the peg being Turkish pa- 
rents of quadruplets who had called 
“this posse of little strangers” 


Equality, Brotherhood, Justice and 


form of a humorous essay continued to bring readers 
relief from more weighty issues of the day until 
William Rees-Mogg abolished the institution in 1967 


Freedom. “To call a boy Unesco,” 
commented the leader, “or a girl 
Schizophrenia, will confer on them 
in infancy a very fetching air of mod- 
ishness; but time may erode the gilt 
from their gingerbread.” 

If the editor was lucky he might 
build up quite a store of suitable 
material, but there were days when 
the larder was bare. ‘‘Well, that 
looks after everything except the 
funny,” the editor would say at the 
leader conference, looking around 
at his assistant editors like Horatius 
calling for volunteers to hold the 
bridge against Lars Porsena’s 
hordes. Silence. Then some reckless 
Spurius Lartius or Herminius would 
pipe up: “There’s a Reuter’s mes- 
sage about a centenarian woman in 
Arkansas who’s learning to play the 
trombone. I might be able to do 
something with that.” ‘Right. 
Good. Fourteen and a half thirty- 
seconds.”’ Dismiss. 

The figure referred to the notion- 
al division of the columns into 32 
units in those days, and since each 
unit of leader contained on an aver- 
age 31 words, this condemned the 
volunteer to write 450 words — no 
more, no less. 

“The funny” is what, rightly or 
wrongly, the fourth leader was 
knownas in the office. And why not? 
There was a funny called “On Trying 
to be Funny” which asserted: “‘It is 
difficult to see where the harm lies in 
trying to be funny, as long as our 
experiments are conducted in a 
humane and genteel manner.”’ How 
true! Risi, so to speak, nescio quem 
modo e corona. 


“QUITE SIMPLY 


THE BEST SMALL CAR YET.” 


CAR MAGAZINE 


To name a brand-new car “Number One” takes 
either brass nerve or confidence. 

In the case of the Fiat Uno it was nothing but con- 
fidence; confidence that's been more than justified over 
the past year. 

In that time, as well as being so highly acclaimed 
by Car Magazine, Uno has earned the title “Car of the 
Year 1984" 

It has been called “The ultimate supermini’ 
(Autocar). 

And with over 30,000 Unos now clocking up the 
miles on Britain's roads, the praise continues. 

In a recent long-term report, Autocar concluded 
that after 12,000 miles, their Uno 70 Super “has been 
reliable, comfortable and fun to drive’ 

And their final verdict? 

“Compared with rival hatchbacks offering the same 
levels of performance it has stood up well, and... offers 


Uno. CAR OF THE YEAR 1984. 


Ph 


CAR OF THE YEAR 
1984. 


outstanding value for money. Its Car of the Year award is 
fully justified’ 

We rest our case. 

Which isn’t to say that at Fiat we're ever ready to 
rest on our laurels. Far from tt. 

Already since the launch of the Uno weve intro- 
duced the outstanding Fiat Regata range of family saloons 
for the ‘eighties, including the Regata ES with its 
innovative Citymatic fuel saving system. 

The new, 122 mph Strada Abarth 130TC, capable 
of accelerating from 0 to 60 mph in /./T seconds. 

And the revolutionary Panda 4 x 4, bringing 
A-wheel drive agility to a range of hatchbacks that are 
already the most versatile in their class. 

These models are the result of a continuous pro- 
cess of development. 

A process designed to ensure that when we claim 
to be setting new standards, it's no idle boast. 
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SETTING NEW STANDARDS 


tFIGURES FROM QUATTROROUTE DECEMBER 83. OFFICIAL DOT FIGURES UNO 45 SUPER ES: 65.7MPG 4.3L/100KM AT A CONSTANT 56MPH; 48.7MPG 5.8L/100KM AT A CONSTANT 75MPH; 


44 1MPG 6.4L/100KM URBAN CYCLE. ““CAR OF THE 


YEAR” IS ORGANISED BY TELEGRAPH SUNDAY MAGAZINE, QUATTROROUTE, AUTOVISIE LEQUIPE, STERN AND VI BILAGARE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLEASE CONTACT THE FIAT INFORMATION SERVICE, P.O. BOX 39, WINDSOR, BERKS. SL4 3SP TEL: 07535 56307. 


3Y DAVID WOOD 


n the first issue of The Daily Universal 
-egister, John Walter announced his 
ntention to report Parliament: 
Debates should be reported for the 
musement or information of those 
yho may be particularly fond of them.’ 
sy the late 18th century the rules 
egarding the publication of 
arliamentary speeches as a breach of 
rivilege had been relaxed and by 1834 
ondon newspapers were given their 
wn press gallery. By 1881, The Times 
ad secured its own special writing 
00m, a unique arrangement which 
ontinues to this day 


hen I joined the Times 
parliamentary staff soon 
after the war, what 


o0ked like disaster almost im- 
nediately struck. It had nothing to 
lo with Pitman’s shorthand 
opelessly rusted by years of non- 
se. On the Terrace corridor I had 
ushed a lift button for the upper 
ommittee corridor, where The 
‘imes Room (not office) had moved 
uring the postwar rebuilding of the 
urnt-out Chamber. Downcame the 
ft, squeezing the air beneath it with 
he sound of a cycle pump. Slowly 
he door opened. There stood the 
quat, formidable figure of the Sup- 
emo himself, the Commander of 
he Commanders-in-Chief, sur- 
rised to find that he had not reached 
he library floor for the habitual 
ame of bezique with his cronies or 
nother stint on the war memoirs. 

Out of habit I nearly stood to 
ttention and saluted. Winston 
‘hurchill summoned from great 
ffairs at the press of a button — my 
30d, it was awesome. I waited for a 
last of Churchillian thunder. In- 
tead he wore the fat, puckish face 
nat used often to make him look like 
he plump new baby next door. 
Come in, my boy,” he said. 
Where can I drive you?” Brushing 
side deferential protests that my 
yurney to the neo-Gothic stars was 
ot urgent, he drove me up. 

If you were one of the Gallery 
eporters with nothing to your name 
xcept a demob suit, Churchill was a 
owering figure, even though he had 
st the 1945 general election and 
pent little time in the House. As I 
ow know, he could be petty, petu- 
unt, wounding for the pleasure of 
rawing blood, just as he could be 


chivalrous or tender enough to weep 
in public. He was a lad unparalleled, 
to pinch and adapt Shakespeare’s 
phrase. By merely serving for a few 
years in the Press Gallery as a 
Churchill-watcher, I picked up that 
part of my education I value most; 
not least that, even with the biggest 
men and women, past and present, 
“there’s now’t so queer as folk”’. 

Unintentionally, my vigilance in 
the Times “box” eventually re- 
warded Churchill for his courtesies 
in the lift. During an economic de- 
bate, a Conservative frontbencher 
puta question to Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the Chancellor. The Times’s par- 
liamentary team, unlike Hansard at 
the time, could use parenthetical de- 
scriptions, and [reported in brackets 
that Cripps had affirmatively nodded 
without rising from his seat. It 
proved to bea crucial admission, and 
there was nothing in the Hansard 
report to substantiate it. Next day 
Churchill himself rose portentously 
as Opposition leader to quote the 
Times parenthesis and to ask Cripps 
toconfirm it. He did. The affirmative 
nod became recordable words. 

Churchill was involved less 
attractively in another Times par- 
liamentary report. In the Chamber 
he had outrageously insulted Manny 
Shinwell, the Minister of Defence, 
and the Italians in one breath. Chur- 
chill or his aide asked the Hansard 
editor to delete the words. As it 
happened, there was always a gent- 
leman’s agreement between the 
Hansard editor and the chief of the 
Times parliamentary staff. Hansard 
would check that The Times meant 
to print the words, and would then 
usually tell politicians that the dele- 
tion could not be made. 

Of course, the Times parliamen- 
tary report, always written, headed 
and controlled at Westminster, 
erred sometimes. Once we some- 
how described Ernest Bevin, the 
great Foreign Secretary, as ““Con- 
servative, Wandsworth”. The par- 
liamentary chief next morning be- 
haved as though he and the paper 
faced the biggest libel casein history. 
He rang up Bevin at the Foreign 
Office to grovel with apologies and 
promise a correction. Then he broke 
into a relieved smile. “‘Ernie says,” 
he explained, ‘‘that a lot of people 
would agree with the description. 
He doesn’t want a correction.” 

In my days, Bevin stood next to 
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Churchill as a giant; and he, too, was 
a giant with faults of temperament 
and character. A ruthless merger of 
unions during most of his life, he 
came late to politics in 1940, and 
never accustomed himself to the 
House or even to criticism of ademo- 
cratic sort. He had little formal 
education, no gift either of language 
or tongues, and a habit of using dou- 
ble or even treble negatives when 
speaking off the cuff, quite apart 
from anglicizing the pronunciation 
of any foreign word. Often in The 
Times Room we had to cobble up 
British foreign policy by deciding 
which negatives to delete. 

Yet for sheer grit and personal 
power he matched Churchill. There 
need be no doubt that in creating 
postwar Europe as Foreign Secret- 
ary he killed himself by overwork. I 
remember as a novice trying to pass 
his broad shoulders in a Commons 
corridor, and there was no room to 
do it. A year or two later, when he 
had been ordered to lose weight, I 
easily overtook both him and his 
aide walking abreast. 

In referring to Bevin I do not 
mean to underestimate Attlee, the 
Prime Minister. According to Chur- 
chill’s jest, anempty taxi pulled upin 
New Palace Yard and Attlee got out. 
But he still had more party manage- 
rial skill and strength than any 
Labour leader we have seen since. 
He was a man of few words. His staff 
at No. 10 used to run a book on who 
could produce a memorandum that 
would provoke him into more thana 
monosyllable. For weeks they drew 
out of him no more than “Yes”, 
“No”, “Wait”, “See”, and so on. It 
is said that eventually Douglas Jay, 
his PPS, made a killing. 

There were a number of plea- 
sures in Gallery reporting long ago. 
First, there was the joy of a human 
voice of great beauty: I never heard 
one that gave me more delight than 
that of Hartley Shawcross, then the 
Attorney-General (when he was not 
in Nuremberg). Or the voice of the 
Liverpudlian Lord Samuel, a Liber- 
al, who constructed sentences like 
William Ewart Gladstone. You 
feared they would never work out 
but (like Enoch Powell’s today) they 
always did. Stafford Cripps, KC, I 
remember as the most perfectly 
logical developer of a brief. Nobody 
in the House today can begin to vie 
with the best of 40 years ago, no 


doubt because the parliamentary 
style of speech has profoundly 
changed, with, instead of a debate, a 
series of scripted statements. 

Secondly, the House of Com- 
mons had some wit andhumour—not 
enough, perhaps, yet some. Leslie 
Hale, the Labour backbencher, not 
only spoke at an utterly unreport- 
able rate of 300 words a minute, but 
he scarcely ever said a dull thing. 
AP Herbert, who held a university 
seat, spoke with so much witty learn- 
ing that you could not report him for 
laughing. And Oliver Stanley, from 
the Conservative front bench, never 
made a wind-up speech that lacked 
an aristocratic kind of urbane, pin- 
pricking humour. Harold Wilson 
was then easily the dreariest front- 
bencher. He improved. 

Where have the wits and humor- 
ists gone? Presumably into televi- 
sion chat shows, or upstairs into the 
new pompous departmental com- 
mittees that are emptying the Cham- 
ber to produce reports that are no 
sooner printed than forgotten. 

But, then, where is much else? 
Where are the characters of the 
Press Gallery itself, such as Bill 
Barclay (Express), Clephan Palmer 
(News Chronicle), Harry Boardman 
(Guardian), Jack Broadbent (Daily 
Mail), or Stanley Robinson (The 
Times), who as secretary protected 
the interests of the Press Gallery 
(and The Times Room, which is not 
part of the Gallery) during the years 
of postwar rebuilding? 

My generation of gallerymen, I 
fear, failed to produce characters of 
their quality: men who did not kill 
the thing they loved with mockery 
and did not treat the Chamber as the 
latest theatrical farce or comedy. 
Looking back to the way it was only 
40 years ago, I sometimes think that 
there is now a conspiracy between 
politicians and the media to sacrifice 
parliamentary democracy for an epi- 
gram or five minutes on radio. 

As Churchill boyishly drove me 
up in alift from the Terrace corridor, 
that possibility never crossed his 
mind or mine. 


For over 150 years St Quintin has been providing commercial and 
industrial property services. Professional coverage includes property 
investment, agency and valuation, supported by the firm’s in-house 
computer facilities. St Quintin’s services are available through their various 
offices in Europe and America. 
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GEOFFREY WOOLLEY 


The letters column of The Times is an 
institution as old as the paper. In the 
early days correspondence appeared as 
‘Letters to the Conductor’ and later as 
‘Letters to the Printer’. Those rejected 
as being uninteresting were treated as 
advertisements, their authors paying 
for the privilege of seeing their names in 
print. The longest letter ever to appear 
was seven anda half columns by 
Sir Godfrey Lushington on the Dreyfus 
case in 1898; the shortest, three 
words which appeared in May 1958: 
“Let’s govern Cyprus,” 


hen The Times was cele- 
brating its 150th annivers- 
ary, the correspondent 
whose task it was to record the role of 
Letters to the Editor wrote of the 
British privilege that had become a 
universal practice, with foreign 
potentates as anxious to explain 
policies as the country parson watch- 
ing the skies to describe the glories of 
the Northern Lights. Now, 50 years 
on, though potentates may have 
been replaced by less colourful 
figures and though restraints on free- 
dom and on the freedom of speech 
are grimly apparent elsewhere, let- 
ters still pour in to prove that free- 
dom to argue or amuse, within the 
bounds of decency or libel, still con- 
tinues in the columns of The Times. 
But these past five decades have 
seen many changes in the prove- 
nance of the letters printed — greater 
changes perhaps than in any pre- 
vious 50-year span since 1785. In this 
period came the social upheaval 
accelerated by the 1939-45 war, by 
the dissolution of an Empire and the 
forging of new Commonwealth and 
European links, by massive educa- 
tional reform, and by the impact of 
television (with “the television 
habit” viewed so apprehensively by 
TS Eliot in a letter as early as 1950). 
These changes have inevitably 
broadened the spectrum of those 
who write to the editor and, inrecent 
years, the number of letters received 
has increased to between 200 and 
300 a day. This in turn has meant 
shorter letters in the paper, con- 
tinuing a trend Douglas Woodruff 
had noted in 1936 when choosing the 
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first anthology of letters, Dear Sir—a 
trend confirmed if one studies the 
two later collections made by Ken- 
neth Gregory, The First Cuckoo and 
The Second Cuckoo. 

Where now would — or could — 
space be found for WH Hudson to 
write, as he did in 1893, of ‘‘Feath- 
ered Women” and the threat to 
bright-plumaged birds in a letter of 
1,600 words? Or for Richard Jeffer- 
ies to draw attention, as in 1872, to 
the condition of farm labourers in 


letters of 3,000 and 2,000 words,. 


with rejoinders from a Wiltshire 
labourer’s son and from Lord Shaf- 
tesbury of 1,400 and 1,600 words? 
Even more impressive is the edito- 
rial decision in 1898 to devote some 
13,000 words to the Dreyfus affair. 

No such succession could be 
tolerated now, when to print even 
two or three letters from the same 
person is criticized. Exactly 30 years 
ago in Punch, RA Knox decided to 
study the frequency with which pub- 
lic men had letters printed. He left 
out of his account the sort of letters 
which appeared when some major 
outrage, such as a Matisse leaving 
the country, “‘has stirred the Athe- 
naeum to its depths (you picture the 
members waking one another up 
and saying ‘sign, please’). Among 
those appearing most often were the 
redoubtable Edward Iwi, Dermot 
Morrah, AP Herbert, and Sir 
Robert Boothby, ashe then was. But 
it was Lord Vansittart who came up 
strongly at the end of the year to beat 
them all. 

Another perennial criticism has 
always been that too much emphasis 
is put upon rank and position in the 
choosing of letters for publication. 
Norman Grenyer, for many years 
deputy letters editor, was continual- 
ly rebutting this, in written replies or 
onthe phone, by consulting a cutting 
he keptin his desk. This was a survey 
made by Mr James Henderson in 
1968 of “the kind of people who 
write to The Times’. From a total of 
4,268 letters printed, dons and 
schoolmasters wrote 436, MPs 304, 
clergymen 182, peers and peeresses 
156, bishops 39, captains of industry 
83, and the remaining 3,070 were 
written “by people who had no titles 
or were unidentifiable”. Henderson 
should have made it clear that his 
survey referred to letters printed, 
since in 1968 the number written to 
The Times was in fact 63,963. 

The aim of those who have been 
responsible to the editor for the cor- 
respondence columns has always 
been to provide as varied a cross- 
section as possible, mixing the se- 
rious and the light-hearted. But 
sometimes it is obvious that one par- 
ticular subject is going to open the 
floodgates and need all the space 
available. This happened with the 
Suez crisis, when Mr Enoch Powell 
made his early speeches on race rela- 
tions, and with the events in 


Brief and to the point: this 
classic note from the 

pen of Lt Col. AD Wintle 
has been treasured by 
generations of letters 
editors but has 
never previously 
been published 


both Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

And, of course, the abdication 
crisis — though in this case not one 
letter was printed. Instead, on De- 
cember 10, in a long first leader he 
called “‘Letters to the Editor’, the 
editor wrote: ‘“By every post of the 
day letters have poured into this 
office, their very numbers making 
publication (if that had been decent) 
or even acknowledgement impossi- 
ble.”’ This leader traced the trend of 
this massive flow from the emotional 
to the critical. On that same day 
Edward VIII abdicated, and in the 
next week or so only a few short 
letters touching on this grave occa- 
sion were printed. 

Ironically, it was King George V 
who, approached by a friend hoping 
that a word from His Majesty in the 
right quarter would solve a difficul- 
ty, said: “My dear fellow, Ican’t help 
you. You'd better write to The 
Times.” 

One wonders what the 50 years 
from now until 2035 will bring to the 
staff sifting through yet another 
three million letters. What will open 
the floodgates next, and what eccen- 
tricities are in store for the bottom 
right-hand corner, to give the page 
what Robert Morley has described 
as its ‘special sense of idiocy”’. Will 
the editor allow, after a decent inter- 
val of decades, renewed discussion 
on the oar-system of triremes or on 
the eating of porridge? Will there be 
live wasps to end arguments on the 
stinging season? Will there be an 
ambassador pleading for prompt 
publication of his letter because his 
head of state will not sanction his 
home leave until it is printed? 

And will there be the same sense 
of excitement in recognizing the im- 
portance of certain letters that come 
in out of the blue, perhaps ona quiet 
Sunday afternoon, to startle Gov- 
ernment and Opposition — a letter, 
say, of the calibre of one General 


Hackett wrote on the true purpose of 
Nato while he was a serving officer, 
even though he might be wearing his 
Nato hat. And letters from govern- 
ment ministers themselves, George 
Brown in particular, scattering the 
old conventions of aloofness to in- 
crease yet further the scope and 
worth of debate by letter. 

Of course there will be such mo- 
ments and such men. The only mo- 
ments one hopes will not return are 
those on the brink of silence — 
however brief—with letters available 
butno paper to put themin. Foreven 
after the suspension of publication in 
1978, letters still came in from all 
over the world, settling down to 20 or 
30a day, month after month. 

There will be wars and rumours 
of war; there will be industrial strife 
and political squalls. But some- 
where ahead there will be space for 
those Northern Lights, for Christian 
names of 2034, and perhaps, to keep 
the myth alive, one cuckoo to sing 
loudly across another 50 years. 


We can give you more practical help than 
any other carrier: from regular mailings to stream- 
lined parcel services. 

Recently we have expanded our high speed 
courier service to over 50 countries. 

We have introduced a cost cutting freight 
service for loads up to one tonne. 

We can transmit facsimiles of plans and 
contracts to over 1,000 centres worldwide. 

We can also advise you how best to reduce 
total delivery costs. At home, too, we are looking to 
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Howcan British business increase its sphere of influence? 
help businesses operate at maximum efficiency. 

We have created over 20 separate parcel 
services. (For the simple reason that our customers 
get more cost efficiency from services that 
are tailor made for them, not just off the peg.) 


And we offer new bus- 
iness opportunities for all kinds of 
companies at our counters. 

It's all part of today’s Post 
Office, in business to serve you 
better, today and tomorrow. 


In business to serve you. 


The Peninsular 
and Oriental 
Steam Navigation 


Company 


congratulates | 
The Times on 
its bicentenary. 
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‘How pleasant’ (wrote Hugh Trevor-Roper 
last year) ‘to turn from dry speculation to the 
great narrative works of the past.’ Reviewing 
some of The Folio Society’s recent volumes, 
he went on to say: ‘I can think of no more 
enjoyable way of reading them than in its 
elegant volumes, such a pleasure to read, to 
handle, even to view on the shelves. I am par- 
ticularly glad to see that the Society is now 
bringing out Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. This is, in my opinion, the 
greatest historical workin our language. To 
read the whole work through is a wonderful 
experience. It requires time, but the Society 
(like Gibbon’s original publisher) is wisely 
bringing it out in stages. Altogether there 
will be eight volumes, with splendid illus- 
trations.’ 


NUGGETS OF GOLD 

Hugh Trevor-Roper is by no means the first 
famous writer to find nuggets of gold in The 
Folio Society’s list. For the Folio output includes 
far more than history titles. Here too can be 
found the best novels (Thomas Hardy, Evelyn 
Waugh .. .), short stories (Kipling, Somerset 
Maugham, P. G. Wodehouse . . .), biographies, 
memoirs and poetry. Which is why V. S. Pritchett 
found the combination of classics ‘in distinctive 
editions worthy of the author and his trade’ and 
lesser known discoveries so attractive that he, too, 
has declared that he is more than eager to speak 
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also lit on Lamas of the Western Heavens, by the 
Jesuit explorer of Tibet and China, Father Huc. 
“Huc’s narration’, he said, ‘is an enchanting work, 
beautifully written — and now beautifully trans- 
lated and illustrated . . . Why, I ask, had I never 
read this marvellous book before? I am glad to 
record my debt: I owe it entirely to the enterprise 
of The Folio Society.’ 
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‘Why, I ask, had I never read 
this marvellou 


k before?’ 


WHY THE FOLIO SOCIETY 
IS DIFFERENT 

Many people feel The Folio Society is a cut 
above ordinary book clubs, because it is not just a 
book club but a publisher first and foremost. It 
chooses its books for its members not simply from 
a few months’ current bestsellers, good or bad, 
but from nine hundred years or more of literature 
and history. And it presents them in properly 
made, beautiful hardback editions at prices which 
ordinary book lovers can still afford. 

In fact, the cost today of the vast choice of 
books in the Folio list still barely averages £12.00, 
despite the extra care in design and production 
that goes into them. (And even that price is post 
free for those sending cash with order.) 

To become a member, you have only to choose 
four titles from the 130 currently available. 
Hardly a problem! If you return the coupon be- 
low you’re committed to nothing more than 
seeing an introductory package. So why not send 
it off today? 


Published at £25 
Yours for 
only £2.50 


@ 15000 entries 
@ 1450 pages 
@ with slip-case 


Auberon Waugh called it a 
‘brilliant and indispensable 
reference book . . . the best 
international dictionary of 
potted biography’. If you join 
The Folio Society a copy 

of Chambers Biographical 
Dictionary can be yours merely 
for the price of the postage — 
£2.50. 
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To: The Membership Secretary, 


see 
The Folio Society Ltd, 


202 Great Suffolk Street, London sE1 1PR ; 


I am interested in joining The Folio Society and en- 
close £2.50 payment for Chambers Biographical 
Dictionary (normally £25.00). I will send on my order 
for four books promptly, chosen from the full list of 130 
titles in the 1985 Prospectus, thus taking up mem- 
bership on the terms described, or else return the 
Dictionary within 10 days (in which case my £2.50 will 
be refunded). As a member I understand that I can 
return any book if not satisfied. N175 


NAME 
please use block capitals 


ADDRESS 


POST CODE 


SIGNED DATE 


Amex/Visa/Diners/Access card no. 


N.B. Outside the UK: Prospectus only will be sent 
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In countries that can stand a Free Press,—which 
many cannot, but which England, thanks to her long 
good training, still can, Is not the Times News- — 
paper an open Forum, open as never Forum was before, 
where all mortals vent their opinion, state their griev- 
ance,—all manner of grievances, from loss of your um- 
brella in a railway, to loss of your honour and fortune 
by unjust sovereign persons ? 


from Thomas Carlyle’s Latter Day pamphlets, 1850 
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We'r re sigh i to congratulate our 
distinguished neighbours on 
200 years of this great tradition. 
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| high merits should stand recorded ; end never was 
| high merit more coaspicuous thuo 3n the batile 1 
| have described, 

The Achille (a French 74), after having sur- 
| rendered, by some mismanagement of the French- 
‘| men, took fire and blew up; two hundred of her 
| men were saved by the Tenders, 
_ & cireomstance occurred during the actior 
which so strongly marks the invincible splri’ 
British seamen, when engaging the enemicsr 
country, that I cafnet resist the pleasure 
making it known to their Lordships 
faire was boarded by accident; o 
French ship on one side, and + 
other; the coutest was vigor’ 
the Combitied Ensigns we 
| and the British hoisted ° 

Such a battle cou! 
| taining a great Ic 


lus, off Cape Trafalgur, Oct. 22%, 1803. 
amented death of Vice-Adimiral 
Ison, who, in the late confiict 
1 in the bour of victory, leaves 
informing my Lords Commis- 
slralty, thut on the 19th instant, 
ed to the Commander in Chief, 
ching the motiohs of the enemy 
“ombined Fleet bad put to sea ; 
| light winds westerly, bis Lord- 
weir destination was the Medi- 
mediately made all sail for the 
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, with the British Squadrea, con- | Jament, in com’ 6 

even ships, three of them sixty- | British Nat’ KY 
sordship was informed, by Cap- | Chief, th’ Yeu a 
hose vigilance yn watching, and | morta! ey 
e enemy’s movements, has Leen | but 


), that they had not yet-passed | 


2istinstant, at day-light, wh 
e E, by S, about seven lez 
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iscovered six or seven (%) \) .oUus Oc- 
wind about West, an &} che conso- 
| Chiefimmediately Lordship re- 


reast, about the 
.n Officerto me im- 
well; and soon after 


bear up in two co 
r of sailing; amodeg 
iously directed, to 
elay in forming a hn! 


er. The enemy’s hoe the loss of those excellent 


uff, of the Mars, and Cooke, of 
have yet heard of none others. 
Brs that have fallen will te found 
Sepeween the returns come to me; but it 
| having blown 2 gale of wind ever since the action, 
+} I have not yet had it in my power to collect any 
reports frons the sbips. 

The Royal Sovereign having lost her masts, ex~ 
cept the tottering foremast, I called the Euryalus to 
me, while the action continyed, which ship lying 
within hail, made my signals—a service Captain 
Blackwood performed with great attention: after 
the action, I shifted my flag to ber, that I might 
more easily communicate any orders to, and collect 
the ships, and towed the Royal Sovereign out to 


Spanish), command 
ye: the Spaniards 


her second a-head 
of double Line, and 
‘beam, to Jeave a very 


S 
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onder my command, ior 
ean T find langunge / 
skill which were ° 
Marines a the’ 
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. Royal Murines, thig 
af thelr cofduct, end 
€. COLLINGWOOD 
val the Earl of Northesk, 
and Commanders. 
&AL ORDER. 
/hose arm is strength, having of tis 
sed to crown the exertion of his Mgjesty’s 
6 gvving then acossplete victory over theig 
af this marth: and that all praise and thanks 
= offered up to the Throne uf Grace for the preat 
sur Country and to maukind: 
thought proper, that aday shoald be appointed of. 
af humiliation before God, and thanksgiving fur this bis 
‘erful goodness, imploring forgivencss of sins, a continuation 
of his divine mercy, and his constant aid'to ua, inthe defertce 
of our conntry's liberties and laws, without which the ytmost 
efforts of man are nopght; und direct, therefore, that 
be appointed for this holy purpose. 
Given on board the Euryalus, off Cape Trafalgar, 22d Oct. 1903 
(Simed) C. COLLINGWOOD. 
To the respective Captains qnd Commandere. 


N. B. The flept hasiug been ¢lispersed by a gale 
oi wind, no day has yet been able to be appvinted 
for the above purpose. 

SIR, Euryzlus, off Cadiz, Oct. 24. 1805. 

‘In my letter of the 22d, I detailed to you, for the 
information of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, the proceedings uf bis Majesty’s squa- 
dron on the dey of the action, and that preceding 
it, since which [I have bad acontinued series of 
misfortunes; but they are of a kind that human 
prudence could not possibly provide against, or 
my skill prevent, 

On the 22d, in the morning, a strong southerly 
wind blew, with squally weather, which, however, 
did not prevent the activity of the Officers aud Sea- 
men of such ships as were manageable, from get- 
ting hold of muay of the prizes (thirteen or four- 
teen), and towing them off to the Westward, where 
I ordered them to rendezvous round the Royal Sa- 
vereign, in tow by the Neptune: but on the 23d 
the gale increased, andthe sea ransohigh that 
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LANCING through the risks we've 
insured over the years is like 
reading a precis of the social 

changes and industrial innovations 
of the times. 

Back in 1720, Royal Exchange 
Assurance was one of the first 
two companies to be granted 
a charter to handle marine 
insurance. 

Interestingly enough, 
some of our first marine risks 
weren't even English, they = 
were the ships of the Swedish 
East India Company on their 
‘spice runs’ out of Gothenburg. 

But even in 1721, 
we were what's known 
as a composite 
company, we dealt in 
all sorts of insurance, 
not just marine. 

In 1794 we were 
one of the insurers of 
E the Theatre Royal in 
= Drury Lane. This 
was then owned by 
Sheridan and graced 
by the legendary Sarah Siddons. Watching the 
fire destroy the Theatre Royal, Sheridan is sup- 
posed to have remarked: “May a man 
not warm himself by his own fireside?” 

Another famous name, Turner, 
the artist, insured his paintings with 
us. “Julietandherladies’was 
originally insured by him for 


~ the first compre- 


It was auctioned in 1980 for $6,400,000. 
Industrialisation brought obvious changes 
in the risks we accepted. 
In the 1820s we insured all Thomas 
Telford’s plans for such works as the Conway 
suspension bridge, the Menai Bridge and the 
Caledonian Canal. 
By 1830 we were insuring the warehouses 
of the early Liverpool & Manchester Railway. 
After the railway carriage, there came 
‘the horseless carriage} the car 
One of our fore- 
bears, the Car & 


General, issued 


hensive motor 
policy in 1903. 
Hitherto, different 
aspects of the pioneer 
motorist’ risks, such as 
fire and third party liability, had been covered by 
different policies. 

Today, we stand at the outer frontiers of 
technology, insuring deep sea submersibles, 
Concorde, and the sort of oil rigs which are 
| valued at around £400,000,000 each. 


Any of these machines would have © | 


been enough to cause our first under- 
writer to rub his eyes in wonder 
_ All wed say to him, and to you, 
is that so far as GRE’ contribution 
goes you haven’t seen anything yet. 


Guardian 
Royal Exchange 
m=| Assurance 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London EC3V 3LS. 


SINCE 1720, GREAT INSURANCE HAS 


ALWAYS MOVED WITH THE TIMES. 
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eves and Hawkes 
eve always 
tracted the rather 
ceptional man. 

id when The Times § 
iS initsinfancy, % 
ir Customers were 
ready giants. 

From the 1780's 
1en the Duke of 
ellington and Lord 
Ison were our patrons, to 
€ present day, we've prided 
irselves that style, elegance 
d the highest standards of 
ality menswear , «& 
sre always to be 2 


existence is now 
published and is available 
from all branches. 
(Cover price £4.95) 

A It tells of the early 

® days right through to 
the fifth generation of 
the Gieve family, still 
actively guarding our 
fine reputation. 

Today Gieves and Hawkes 
cater for the most discerning 
tastes and are internationally 

known. After all, only the best 
i ® ., stands the test 
of time. 
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No. 1 Savile Row, London. Telephone: 01-434 2001. 
branches: Lime Street, London, Edinburgh, Chester, Bath, Winchester, Portsmouth, 
Portland, Plymouth, Harrow, Camberley, Brockenhurst, Eastbourne, Bournemouth, 
Deal, Malvern. 
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For almost a century and a quarter, 
one famous store has been the first choice 
for all those who take their sport and 
leisure seriously. 


Lillywhites of Piccadilly Circus. 

Founded in 1863 by James Lillywhite, 
a cricketer of great distinction, the store 
claims Europe’s largest collection of sports 
and leisurewear, with six floors of the most 
famous names for all your favourite games. 
At Lillywhites, we have all you’ll ever need 
for your every sport and pastime — whether 
it’s sunbathing or windsurfing, snooker 
or skiing. 


So come to 
Lillywhites and make the 
most of what the world’s 
greatest sports store has 
to offer. 


Telephone: 01-930 3181 


Be he / 

BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OUTFITTERS 
LILLYWHITES(LONDON)LTD. 
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THE WORLD OF SPORT & LEISURE 


Amember of the Trusthouse Forte Group of Companies 
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LOW TO MIDDLE TAR Manufacturer’s Estimate. 
DANGER: Government Health WARNING: 


CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 


The Times are always right ie paper from the Finnish forests 
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Finnpap — Britain’s Paper Partner Since 1918 
Represented by Lamco Paper Sales Limited, Norfolk House, 31 St.James’s Square, London SW1Y 4uJ. Tel. (01)8394360. Telex: 8950107 lamcol g. 
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In 2020, helfcatch up 
with The Times. 


Congratulations from Johnnie Walker. Born 1820-still going strong. 
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But what is essentially the same is our commitm 


Lloyds Bank was already 
earning a reputation for its involvement 


y as 1785, 
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to our business customers. You will still find us taking a 


keen interest in technological innovations and prototypes, 


with British business. Then we were only 20 years old but 


evaluating their viability and coming forward with funds 


Canal Navigation Shares both for ourselves and on behalf for development. 


already we were investing in India Bonds and Birmingham 


Service to our customers is at the heart of over 


of our customers. 


two centuries of our growth. And 


w, two hundred years later, we have rather 


No 


more customers than we had then. 


whatever steps forward we take 


in the future, it is one thing 


And our projects tend to go further (and faster) 


that will not change. 


than the old waterways. 


Lloyds Bank Plc, 
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from the innovation of today 
Comes the technology of tomorrow. 


First in news 


and the technology 


to use it 


Reuters offers the world’s business 
communities and news media the widest range 
of real time information available from any single 
source. 

Reuters gathers general and financial news 
throughout the world and receives and 
processes current trading information from the 
major securities and commodities exchanges. 
Dealers in foreign exchange and money markets 
contribute their latest quotations. Reuter Dealing, 
Interface and Data Manipulation systems enable 
subscribers to take maximum advantage of the 
up-to-the minute information provided. 

Reuters has pioneered communications 
development using computers, satellites and 


cable. Its new generation of services leads the 
way to fully integrated systems in the financial 
markets. 

Over 16,000 subscribers know that for 
speed and reliability in news and technology, no 
one offers more than Reuters. 

More than ever dealing with Reuters means 
dealing with confidence. 

If you want to stay ahead with Reuters 
contact your local Reuter office — there are ove 
120 in 75 countries. 


——_WHEN ‘THE TIMES WAS BORN-——— 
VAUXHALL WAS ALREADY 500 YEARS OLD. 


Vauxhall, 700 years old? Are | the griffin returned home.§ 
we serious? Vauxhall flourished in lexs lly 
Yes, in a sense we are. Luton, building a reputation | 
After all, ifit had not been for | for fast, powerful machines | 
a 13th century Luton landowner, | suchas the 1911] Prince Henry, & 
Bc is ulkes de Brealte, | arguably Britain’s first true 

we wouldn't be sports car. 
» who, or indeed Eventually, it became 


1903 io 
STANDARD. motoring future lay with more 


economical, family machines. 
=, Lhe ‘H’ models of the 30's, 
~, for example, were the first 
} British built cars without 
| a separate chassis. 

Similar developments 


_ 1951 CRESTA. 

Today, our cars have never 
been more popular. 

The Cavalier is one of the 
automobile success stories of the 
decade. Nearly 350,000 have hit 
the road since 1981. 

Whilst we've kept our sport- 
| ing tradition going right up to the 


where, we are today. 
For it was his house on 
the south bank of the Thames, 
Fulkes Hall, which gave rise 
to the area becoming known 
as Vauxhall. , 
And it was here, in 1903, that 
the Vauxhall Iron Works built its 
first car. (Downhill, and with a PRINCE HENRY. 
following wind, it topped 25mph.) | helped to make mass production 
A griffin, Fulkes de Brealte’s | a reality. Then came the car boom 
heraldic emblem, was taken as | of the 50’s and 60's. 
the company badge. Evocative of this fast — 
Then in 1905, fate intervened. | growth period for Vauxhall = Seay. 
The factory was forced to | are cars such as the Velox 
move and Luton, Fulkes de Brealte’s | and Cresta series. 


present day. The success of our 
Chevettes in recent years 
proves that. 
Just as impressive is our 
advanced new Astra. 
It shows that Vauxhall is 
still very much in the vanguard 


THE NEW ASTRA. 


of vehicle technology and design. 
* Clearly, some things are 


E never meant to change. 


VAUXHALL 2E) 


Better By Design 


original : 
home town, was chosen as the 
replacement site. 


1920's 
Thus, after some 700 years PRODUCTION LINE. | 
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Steinway Hall - created as Steinway - created by 

the perfect setting to see, ce generations of our family 
touch and play probably the ° to be ajoy for generations 
finest pianos in the world. of yours. 


To discover more write to us or call us now, or, better still, visit Steinway Hall in the heart of London’s West End. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 44 Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, London W1. Tel: 01-487 3391. 


During 200 years The Times has 1985 Pearl 
established an unrivalled reputation Chief Office 
for journalistic excellence, becoming 
one of the most respected voices in 
national and international affairs. 

In 1885 The Times was already 
one hundred years old when Pearl 
Assurance celebrated the first 21 years 
of its existence with assets of £110,000. 

Now, one hundred years on the 
Chief Office Pearl group of companies has also 
become a household name providing a 
comprehensive insurance service in 
more than 2 million homes in the 

United Kingdom. Total assets have 
grown to £3,500 million at market value. 
Pearl Assurance congratulate 
The Times on the occasion of its 
f bicentenary and wish the world’s 
greatest newspaper continuing success 
for the next one hundred years! 


Pearl Assurance PLC, High Holborn, 
London WCIV 7EB. 


Congratulations to the 
top people's paper 


From the people’ top 
building society 
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The worlds N°1 


“IF YOU WANT ME OUT 
YOU SHOULD HAVE THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE ME OUT.” 


SAY NO TO NO SAY. 


GLC COUNTY HALL, LONDON SE} 
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PHEN ITI COMES TO HOTELS 


Pare Ait 


When you travel on business or 
for pleasure, you want more 
than a place fo stay. You want 
the place that puts you in 

the center of everything. 

And in more than 55 countries 
around the world, that place is 
unmistakably Sheraton. Where 
the art of hospitality means 
the needs of our guests come 
first. And service is the key to 
satisfaction. So wherever your 
business or leisure travel takes 
you, come to Sheraton to stay. 


aton has fine hotels in the United States, Canada, 
Daribbean, Latin America, Europe, Africa, the Middle East. Sherato 


, the Far East, Australia and New Zealand. 
Hotels, Inns & Resorts Worldwid 


> to Sheraton for Pan Am WordPass’ Riches. ve IT 
9 to 1,000 miles per night at participating Sheraton Hotels, Inns The hospitality people of 

See eels. For reservations and information, ccll you 
able on SET and regular rates only. nearest Sheraton Hotel, Reservations 


eo) ~ pee: See a eae Office. or your Trave! Agent 


THE TIMES 
UK. BICENTENARY REPORTS 


Our Bicentenary UK Special Reports for 1985 will be 
looking forward to the year 2000. The following 12 reports, 
part of the bicentenary programme, will review the last 200 
years and will examine, with established authorities, how our 
lives are likely to be changed in the next decade and a half: 


Aerospace Reaching for the sky from the first British 
balloon ascent to the prospect of a space 
shuttle package tour. 

Banking The impact of electronics on the banking 
scene. 


City ofLondon A review ofthe City’s rapid advance through 
the computerised 80's. 

Communi- The first Times despatches came by horse- 

cations back. We explore the new possibilities. 


Education The milestones of the Education Acts and 
the growth of the education system. 

Fashion A lookat past influences, and what the pace- 
makers are predicting. 

Food Changing tastes and demands in the mass 
market. 

Gas The huge potential for the future. 

Housing From traditional to timber frame, custom- 
built to young-executive estate. A story of 
changing tastes. 

Law The Times Law Reports have always been 
required reading for lawyers. The profession 
is changing and The Times reflects the 
changes. 

Shopping How the High Street has been transformed. 

Transport The Times set out with the stagecoach. 


Where are we heading to now? . 


THE TIMES 


FOREIGN BICENTENARY REPORTS 


Countries with long-standing ties with Britain have 
been chosen to feature in a series of Foreign Special Reports 
during 1985. 

These will not only highlight important moments in 
history, but will also look at political, economic and social 
changes likely to occur between now and the year 2000. 

The Times will cover a number of countries starting with: 


Australia Japan South Africa 
Canada France Turkey 

New Zealand Singapore U.S.A. 
China Spain Italy 

Hong Kong West Germany 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS CONTACT ALAN GRAY. 


——THE TIMES— 


Times Newspapers Limited, P.O. Box 7, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London WC1X 8EZ. Telephone: 01-837 1234. 
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International Engineering Designers 


and Contractors 
Founded 1848 


On Microfilm 


from Research Publications 


THE TIMES 


1785-1985 


The Times is the only internationally 


recognised journal of record with 
a fully indexed backfile 
spanning 200 years. 


All years of The Times and its indexes are available from: 


Research Publications Limited 


PO Box 45, Reading RG1 8HF, England 


North and South American orders: 
Research Publications, 12 Lunar Drive, Woodbridge 
Connecticut, 06525, USA 


What would businessmen 
do without us? 


ca 
ASS ~e 
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Without The Times, they’d miss all the latestcurrent —_ bookstalls and High Street stores. 


affairs news and financial reports. For 200 years The Times has delivered the news. 
And without John Menzies, they'd miss ‘The Times And for 150 years John Menzies have delivered 
itself. The Times. 
Together, for decades, we’ve kept them informed. We feel we both deserve a pat on the back. 
The Times, with its unfailingly high standards of 


journalism. 
John Menzies, with its armada of high-speed delivery 
vans and nationwide network of airport and railway 
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The new Galant. If it wasn't so reli 


It is acommonly held belief amongst Europeans that 
the most technically advanced cars are European. 

And that Japanese cars are popular for no other reason 
than their reliability. 

We of course, have no argument with the suggestion 
that Japanese cars are more reliable. 

(Especially not in the case of our own range, which 
in survey after survey has proved amongst the most reliable 
in country after country. Including Germany.) 

What we do take issue with, however, is any implica- 
tion that our cars may lack the sophistication of their 
European counterparts. 

Our new Mitsubishi Colt Galant, for example, is simply 
one of the most advanced cars on the road. Anywhere. 

From (aerodynamically designed) bumper to (aero- 
dynamically designed) bumper it incorporates major new 


developments like the following. 

To order, you can drive a Galant which includes 
perhaps the biggest advance in suspension since the spring 

Electronic sensors constantly monitor everything 
from the speed of the car to the camber of the road and 
the smoothness of the surface. 

From these checks, a computer works out just how 
‘hard’ or Soft’ the suspension should be to make your ride 
the safest and most comfortable possible. 

And then makes instant adjustments as you drive. 

Even the standard Galant 2000 GLS includes such 
advanced equipment as electronically controlled power 
steering that automatically adjusts the feel of the steering 
to the speed of the car. 

Anda time and controlsystem which does everything 
from adjusting the speed of the windscreen wipers to cope 


The Range starts from £6,899. Price correct at time of going to press excludes delivery and on the road charges. Free three year unlimited mileage 
Urban cycle: 25.0 mpg (11.3L/100 km), Constant 56 mph: 44.1 mpg (6.4L/100 km). Constant 75 mph: 33.2 mpg (8.5L/100 km). For details of your nearest dealer, telephone 01-200 0200 or send th 


youd think it came from Germany. 


with your speed to warning you to remove the ignition key 
when leaving the car. 
The automatic version incorporates a rare new 
development; a three speed gearbox with overdrive. 
Thanks to our unique Silent shafts’ technology, youll 


also find our four cylinder 2 litre drives as smoothly asa six. 


But consumes petrol like a four. 

While on all models, you'l find weve introduced the 
latest computer servicing access points to keep time off the 
road to a minimum. 

(Which is why the Galant requires only 2.2 hours 
scheduled servicing every 12,000 miles.) 

For all this sophistication, though, you can rest 
assured weve done nothing to jeopardise our reputation 
for reliability. 

We still, for example, equip each model with our 


unique free three year unlimited mileage warranty. 
Proving that we still confidently expect our cars to 
prove more reliable than their competitors. 
Even those made in Germany. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSOSSSSS 


The new Galant. ios 


Please send me full details together with the address of my nearest dealer. 


Name: 


Address: 


Tel. No: 


Pisce’ ___ MITSUBISHI 


To: The Colt Car Company Limited, Watermoor, Cirencester, COLT 
Glos. GL7 1LF Tel: (0285) 5777 


SPSS SSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSS 


Leading the way in car technology. 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSeesceoroososoe 
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on all models except Shogun 4WD, Mitsubishi commercial vehicles or export sales. Model featured is the 2000 GLS. Official fuel consumption 
Export, Diplomatic or UK NATO sales: The Colt Car Co. Ltd., Watermoor, Cirencester, Glos. GL7 ILF Tel: (0285) 5777. NATO Sales, W. Germany: Hochstrasse 66, 4057 Bruggen,W. Germany, Tel: 021 63 7036 


From men ina balloon 
to men on the moon, 
from Marie Antoinette 
to Margaret Thatcher. 
How the world has 
changed over two 
centuries — and how 
The Times has 
changed with it: 
a selective 
chronology by 
Rosemary Atkins 


Errors 


OUTSIDE THE TIMES 


Pitt’s India Act. First balloon flight in England. Brighton 
Pavilion built. First mail coaches used in England. 


Pitt’s parliamentary reforms defeated. Warren Hastings 
resigns as Governor General of India. Blanchard and Jeffries 
cross Channel in balloon. Power loom patented. 


Threshing machine invented. 


Turkey declares war on Russia. Riots in Paris. Mont Blanc 
climbed. MCC founded. The World, new daily paper. 
American constitution signed, Federal government formed. 


Austria declares war on Turkey. George III mentally ill. Warren 
Hastings tried for maladministration of India. 


George Washington President of United States. Bounty 
mutineers settle on Pitcairn Island. First steam-driven cotton 
factory, in Manchester. French Revolution. Mob forces Louis 
XVI and family to return to Paris. 


Washington DC founded. Benjamin Franklin dies. 


The Observer founded. Wilberforce anti-slave trade petition 
passed. Massacre at Champ de Mars, Paris. 


Libel Act passed. Pitt prepares for war. France: Commune set 
up; Republic proclaimed; first guillotine. 


Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette executed. France declares war on 
Britain and Holland. Grey’s reform motion defeated. 


Paris Commune abolished. Howe defeats French fleet. 
Anti-war demonstrations in England. Hastings acquitted. 
Peace talks with French fail. Smallpox vaccine introduced. 


Napoleon prepares to invade England. Financial crisis in 
Britain. First £1 note. 


Irish rebellion. Nelson defeats French in Battle of Nile. 
Austria declares war on France. Pitt brings in 10% income tax. 


Act of Union abolishes Irish Parliament. Alessandro Volta 
discovers electricity. Population of London over one million. 


Addington Prime Minister. Union Jack official British flag. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 


April John Walter, 45, buys patent in logographic printing and 
takes over former King’s Printing House, Blackfriars. 
Jan 1 The Daily Universal Register. Four pages, printed by 


hand. Price 2d, inc 1d stamp duty. Tax on each ad, 
2s 6d. April 1 Price 3d. Circulation about 1,000. 


Walter attempts to become King’s printer. 


Walter given printing contract by H M Customs. Post Office 
begins monitoring foreign newspapers: sells censored news 
to papers. 


Jan 1 Issue 940: Walter changes cumbersome title from The 
Daily Universal Register to The Times. 


Jan Walter buys bookshop at 169 Piccadilly. Times accepts 
£300 a year for supporting Pitt's Government. Aug 2 Stamp 
duty 2d; price of Times 4d. Nov 23 Walter sentenced to prison 
for libel of Royal Dukes. 


William Finey takes over as ‘Conductor’ in Walter's absence. 


Mar Walter released from prison. June 1 Receives £250 from 
Prince of Wales as ‘slight compensation’. 


ee up own foreign news service, bypassing Post 
ice. 


Feb 1 French newspapers contraband; Walter keeps light 
cutter running across Channel to get news. 


April 21 Times 4d. Circulation about 2,000. 


Walter retires. Eldest son, William Walter, becomes manager. 


Newspapers delivered to provinces post-free. 


Journalist William Combe takes leading role in management. 
July 5 Stamp duty 32d. July 6 Times 6d. 


Death of Walter’s wife, Frances. 
Combe arrested for debt but continues to work. 


Wooden presses replaced by Stanhope presses, printing 250 
copies an hour. 


Walter gives son William “seth share in company profits. 


1792 Guillotine 
in use 


1793 Marie 
Antoinette 
executed 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 


Jan 1 First issue. Feb 16 Notice that paper will carry book 
ea June 29 Title piece printed in red to indicate public 
oliday. 


Jan 4 Wood-block illustrations used in ads. 


Jung 29 Red holiday title pieces abandoned to avoid printing 
elays. 


Jan 2 First law report. Mar 18 Title changed from Roman type 
to shadowed gothic, which remained until 1932- . 


Feb 21 First of two articles criticizing Prince of Wales and 
Duke of York’s attitude to King’s illness. Mar 2 Walter starts 
Evening Mail, three times a week. July 20 Storming of Bastille 
reported. Oct 12 Capture of French royal family reported. 


Jan 27 Leader on threat to press freedom. 


Aug.2 Article condemns pro-Revolution riots in Birmingham. 
Sept 6 Report on capture of Bangalore. 


Feb 10 Words ‘printed logographically’ taken off title. 


Jan 26 First mourning border used for Louis XVI's execution. 
Feb 13 Front-page parliamentary report. Aug 3 Duke of 
Brunswick’s anti-revolutionary declaration: exclusive. 


Mar 31 Theatre ads moved off front page to inside paper. 
Jan 27 Whole paper on war with France: no ads. 
Nov 9 George Washington's resignation address. 


Feb 28 Mansion House meeting to discuss plan for issuing 
bank notes. ¢ 


April 12 Leader supports general call to arms. - 
Nov 9 New ‘modern’ Caslon typeface introduced. 


Aug 27 Comparison of English and French soldiers over 450 
years. 


April 20 Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen: map. 


1806 First front-page 
illustration 


Union Jack 


— [estianocisser ex “TREE 
1788 Title changes to The Times 


OUTSIDE THE TIMES 


Peace of Amiens with France. West India dock built in 
London. Napoleon President of Italian Republic. 


Napoleon prepares to invade England. Bombshell invented. 


Second Pitt administration formed. Napoleon and Josephine 
crowned. Spain declares war on England. 


Treaty with Russia, and later Austria, against France. Nelson 
dies defeating French and Spanish at Trafalgar. 


Pitt dies. Lord Grenville Prime Minister. Napoleon closes 
continental ports to British ships. Dartmoor prison built. 


Lord Portland Prime Minister. Slave trade abolished in British 
Empire. Gas lighting in London streets. France invades 
Portugal. England at war with Prussia. 


France invades Spain. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s force lands in 
Portugal; French evacuate. 


Alliance with Austria against France. Wellesley made Viscount 
Wellington. Perceval Prime Minister. Napoleon divorces 
Josephine. 


George Ill insane again. Durham miners strike. Napoleon 
continues conquest of Europe; invades Portugal; marries 
Marie Louise of Austria. 


Prince of Wales becomes Regent. John Nash lays out Regents 
Park. Luddite riots. Wellington defeats French in Portugal. 


Perceval assassinated, Lord Liverpool Prime Minister. US 
declares war on England. Wellington defeats French at 
Salamanca, enters Madrid. Napoleon retreats from Russia. 


Americans capture Toronto. Napoleon defeated at Leipzig. 
Allied invasion of France. Fire extinguisher invented. 


Paris falls, Napoleon abdicates, escapes to Elba. Peace with 
Americans signed at Ghent. Peninsula war ends. Dukedom 
for Wellington. 


Napoleon starts 100-Day War. London riots against Corn 
Laws. Napoleon defeated at Waterloo. Davy lamp invented. 


Income tax abolished. First cheap edition of Cobbett’s Political 
Register, ‘twopenny trash’. Mass emigration to US, Canada. 


Prince Regent's coach attacked. Habeas Corpus suspended. 
The Scotsman founded in Edinburgh. 


First steamship, Savannah, crosses Atlantic in 26 days. 


Treaty of Versailles. Peterloo massacre. Six Acts passed to 
restrict public meetings. Factory Act restricts employment of 
children. Burlington Arcade opens in Piccadilly. 


George III dies; succeeded by George IV. Cato Street _ 
Conspiracy to murder British ministers. George IV's wife, 
Caroline, returns to claim throne. Queen Caroline tried. 


George IV crowned. Queen Caroline dies; riots at funeral. 
Napoleon dies. Manchester Guardian founded. 


Nine Power Treaty with America. Sunday Times founded. 
Daniel O'Connell forms Catholic Association of Ireland. 


Combination Act repealed; leads to increase in trade union 
activity and strikes. RSPCA founded, London. Byron dies. 


Financial crisis. Horse-drawn buses in London. 


Lord John Russell's reform proposals defeated. First camera 
used in France. 


Canning becomes Prime Minister. Goderich Prime Minister 
on death of Canning. France, Russia, England sign Treaty of 
London. Karl Baedeker publishes travel guides. 


Wellington Prime Minister. Red Cross founded. Russia at war 
with Turkey. University of London opens. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 


Dec 31 William Walter hands Times managementto his 
brother, John Walter Il, 26, but retains printing business. 


J Walter Il assumes editorial control. 


Dec 6 End-of-printtime given so readers can determine 
whether any delay is due to late printing or late distribution. 


Drama critic, Barron Field, appointed. Unbiased theatre 
reviews begin. John Dyas Collier, law reporter 1804-1808, 
introduces J Walter II to journalist Henry Crabb Revinson. 


Oct 29 Special ‘double number’, 8 pages, price 1s. J Walter II 
loses Customs and Excise contract. 


J Walter I sends Crabb Robinson to Holstein: first staff foreign 
correspondent. Leigh Hunt drama critic. Rev Peter Lovett 
Fraser acts as deputy conductor/editor. 


Crabb Robinson acts as editor, then leaves for Corunna. 


J Walter II resumes editorial control as Crabb Robinson 
resigns. May 22 Price 61d. 


Thomas Barnes becomes a theatre critic, later parliamentary 
reporter. May 10 Times Companionship formed after labour 
dispute; 19 men gaoled. 


Post Office unable to deliver mail as French blockade ports: 
J Walter Il makes own arrangements for receiving foreign 
news. Samuel Taylor Coleridge turned down for job. 


Edward Sterling, contributor, appointed staff writer. Nov 16 
J Walter | dies, leaving J Walter Il sole management but less 
than a third share in company. 


John ‘Dr Slop’ Stoddart takes over editing of Times. 


Nov 29 First issue to be printed on the first ever steam press, 
made by Koenig and Bauer: capable of printing 1,100 sheets 
an hour. Circulation about 4,500. 


Sept 1 Price 7d, stamp duty 4d. Barnes given control of 
leading articles. John Murray joins parliamentary staff. 


Feb 6 Dispute over extra pay for handling new type. Dec 31 
Stoddart dismissed: starts rival newspaper. 


Thomas Alsager appointed city correspondent. William Hazlitt 
drama critic. Barnes, 32, becomes editor; given small share in 
paper. John Tyas appointed staff reporter. 


Supplements published to accommodate more ads. 


June 19 Page size reduced to 15 in x 21 in. William Delane and 
Thomas Alsager act as managers. J Walter II moves to Bear 
Wood in Berkshire, assigning some shares to staff. 


Trial of Queen Caroline pushes circulation up to 15,000. 
Charles Ross appointed parliamentary reporter (stays with 
paper until 1883), 


Charles Greville, Clerk to Privy Council, supplies political 
inside information. Thomas Alsager appointed manager. 


Regular supplements appear. Times ad rates undercut rivals’ . 
William Combe dies after nearly 40-year association. 


Times now has expensive world network of special couriers. 
Thomas Thornton joins staff: reviews books. 


July 12 Size restrictions lifted; new format, 16Y2in x 22Zin. 
Barnes living with Mrs Dinah Mondet in Nelson Square. 


James Murray foreign director, deputizing for Barnes. 
Koenig, with Augustus Applegath and Edward Cowper, 
devises 4-cylinder press. Walter sells some shares. 


Feb 14 Applegath and Cowper's press installed; capable of 
4,000 sheets an hour printed both sides. First Times fund 
started, for sufferers in Spain and France. 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 

Jan 13/18 Trial and execution of naval mutineers in 
Portsmouth. 

Jan 15 Change in setting of leading article. 

Jan 7 Clock device introduced, giving average time paper 
begins printing: 6.06 am. 


Nov 3 (Sunday) Extraordinary issue gives news of the Austrian 
General Mack’s surrender to Napoleon. Nov 7 Battle of 
Trafalgar on front page. Dec 2 Extraordinary issue. 


Jan 10 First illustration: Nelson’s funeral. April 7 First front 
page illustration. June 13 Full report of Viscount Melville's 
Impeachment (first supplement; 12 pages in all, price 18d). 


Feb 26 Crabb Robinson begins series of letters ‘From the 
banks of the Elbe’. May 9 Article attacking Francis Freeling, 
Secretary to the Post Office, brings libel action. 


May 25 First 5-column paper. July 20 Despatch on French 
victory at Corunna. Aug 8 Extraordinary issue: Peninsula war. 


Jan 24 Crabb Robinson’s account of death of British 
commander Sir John Moore at Corunna. July 16 Map 
illustrates court martial of Lord Gambier. 


Feb 11 J Walter II’s personal account of early experiences 
editing Times. 


Jan 1 Five columns to page becomes permanent layout. 


April 27 Illustration of entrenchments at Badajoz. July 21 
Announcement of American declaration of war against Britain. 


July 3 First news of Wellington’s victory at Victoria. 


June 11 Visit to England of allied sovereigns. Aug 2 Illustration 
of St James’s Park illuminations. Dec 6 Leader on Congress 
of Vienna. 


June 22 Duke of Wellington's despatch from Waterloo. June 
23 Battle of Waterloo reported. July 22 Napoleon a prisoner. 


Feb 6 Introduction of very small (6pt) type. 


June 19 Opening of Waterloo Bridge. Oct 25 Special 
supplement on high treason trial in Derby. Nov 7/10 Black 
border issues for death of Princess Charlotte and her child. 


May 23 Free supplement containing 4 pages of news and ads. 


June 19 J Walter || leader denounces political friends, the 
Addingtons. Aug 20 Tyas’s account of Peterloo. Dec 17 
Leader on living conditions of poor. 


Jan 31 Mourning borders for death of George Ill. July 9 Trial 
of Queen Caroline: Barnes supports Queen’s cause. Aug 14 
Exclusive: Queen Caroline's protest to King about her trial. 


May 24 Leading article omitted. July 5 Death of Napoleon 
reported. 


Mar 26 Personal column starts. 
April 15 Supplement on Spanish revolution. 


Feb 23 Open letter to Government from social reformer 
Robert Owen. 


July 12 Six columns to page. 


May 13 Story of Wellington taking Mrs Arbuthnot to fancy 
dress ball dressed as a man: Duke furious. 


Aug 8 Second edition reports death of Canning. 


Jan 10 Exclusive: same-day report of break-up of Goderich’'s 
Ministry. Dec 6 Exclusive: Wellington’s intention to introduce 
Catholic Emancipation Bill. 


1814 First steam press 


1812 John Walter IT 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 

Catholic Emancipation Bill passed. London police force 
formed. First Oxford and Cambridge boat race at Henley. 
George Stephenson's Rocket. 


George IV dies; succeeded by William IV. Revolution in 
France; Charles X abdicates; Louis Philippe becomes King. 
Wellington resigns; Grey Prime Minister. 


First Reform Bill rejected by Lords: riots break out. Charles 
Darwin sets off aboard the Beagle. Population of Great Britain 
13.9 million. 


William IV creates new peers to get Reform Bill passed; Irish 
and Scottish Reform Acts. Britain occupies Falkland Islands. 


Slavery abolished in British Empire. Sir John Ross discovers 
magnetic North Pole. National Gallery built. 


Tolpuddle Martyrs transported. Grey resigns over extension 
of Irish Coercion Act; Lord Melbourne Prime Minister. 
Wellington forms brief caretaker government. Peel becomes 
Prime Minister. Quadruple alliance with France, Spain and 
Portugal. Hansom cabs introduced. Palace of Westminster 
gutted by fire. 


Peel resigns. Melbourne Prime Minister. Britain has 338 miles 
of railway track. Boers begin Great Trek. Colt patents pistol 
and rifle. Fox-Talbot negative photograph. 


Compulsory registration of births, marriages and deaths. 
Potato famine in Ireland. Birth of Chartist movement. 


William IV dies; Victoria Queen. Morse invents the telegraph in 
New York, making collection of news easier. 


Anti Corn Law League set up. Typhus epidemic in London. 
UK-US steamship service. People’s Charter. 


Bicycle invented. Great Western Railway telegraph links 
Paddington to West Drayton. Commons reject People’s 
Charter. Cunard Line founded. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Jan 1 First whole-page advertisement appears on back page 
(collector's item). Another appears on May 1. Jan 19 First 
8-page paper. 

June 26 Issue announcing George IV's death sent to Dublin by 
special boat, establishing tradition of being first with the news. 
Circulation about 11,000. 


William Delane made manager. J Walter !l hands Barnes 
control of Times. Charles Babbage, inventor of calculating 
machine, made consultant on printing techniques. 


J Walter Il, 56, joins Whigs as MP for Berkshire. Number of 
staff about 100, half of them compositors. 


July 5 Advertisement duty reduced to 1s 6d. 


June 10 Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer, sends 
letter to Brougham, Lord Chancellor, plotting war on Times: 
letter finds its way to Barnes. Sept 17 Relays of horse-drawn 
carriages from Edinburgh bring Earl Grey’s speech: exclusive. 


Francis Bacon promoted from drama critic to assistant editor. 
April 18 John Murray dies. Barnes receives letter from Peel 
thanking him for help during his administration. 


Sept 15 Stamp duty down from 4d to 1d; Times from 7d to 
5d. Circulation about 10,000. Excise duty on paper reduced. 


Pigeon post set up from Paris to Boulogne: 4 hours, 
compared with 14 hours by courier. 

rere Sterling (‘Magus’) clashes with Barnes over 
policy. 

Feb 11 Issue with report of Queen’s betrothal sells 30,000. 


Dec 11 News of state trial delivered by ‘extraordinary express’; 


leaves Monmouth 4 pm, is in Times next day. Bacon dies. 


1829 First boat race 


1831 Painting by Haydon: 
Waiting for The Times 


1839 Bicycle 


invented (@ 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 
April 14 Passing of Catholic Emancipation Act celebrated. 


Feb 11 Edward Sterling uses phrase ‘We thundered out that 
article. . .’’ on subject of cover-up inquest into Lord Graves’s 
suicide. June 27 Obituary for George IV thought by Tory rivals 
to be libellous. July 16 Times answers critics over obituary. 


Jan 29 Barnes preoccupied with passage of Reform Bill: 
series of articles ‘thundering for Reform and calling for the 
Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill’. 


June 6 Triumphant Reform Bill leader. June 18 Call for 
restraint as Wellington physically attacked. 


Feb 26 Devastating attack on Lord Grey’s Irish Coercion Bill. 
Dec 27 Whole page of book reviews. 


May 7 Barnes leader reveals dislike of Palmerston, Foreign 
Secretary. May 24 Leader on effect of proposed reduction in 
stamp duty. June Succession of articles criticizing Poor Law 
Amendment Act. Nov 15 Exclusive: King dismisses 
Melbourne’s Government. Dec 18 Barnes helps to draw up 
Peel’s Tamworth Manifesto, which paper publishes. 


June 18 Charles Dickens a contributor. 


May/June Barnes continues to attack Spring Rice, Chancellor, 
for wishing to harm Times by reducing stamp duty. 


June 21-30 Black borders for death of King. Aug 3 Thackeray 
reviews Carlyle’s French Revolution. 


Feb 20 New engraving for title. 


Feb 8 Report by Governor-General of Canada published 
before it is delivered to Parliament. May 8 Jubilant article on 
Whig collapse. May 13 Leader denounces ‘Bedchamber plot’. 


1840 Penny 
Black 


1847 John Walter III 


The homes of The Times. Far left: the building in 
Printing House Square, London, in 1811. Left: 
the offices along the new Queen Victoria Street, 
opened in 1874, having been built like a shell over 
the old premises. Inset left: the Victorian block, 
surrounded by its replacement in the 1960s, 
before being demolished. Below: the project after 
its completion in 1965 at a cost of £4.5m. In 1974 
the paper left its historic site, moving to its present 


premises in Gray’s Inn Road (right) 


OUTSIDE THE TIMES INSIDE THE TIMES EDITORIAL EVENTS 
1840 Penny post introduced; Penny Black, first adhesive postage May 15 Henry Reeve, Clerk of Appeals to Privy Council, Mar Massive critical review of Brougham’s Oration of 
stamp. Queen Victoria marries Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- becomes chief leader writer. Sterling finally leaves after Demosthenes upon the Crown spread over five issues. May 
Gotha. Houses of Parliament rebuilt by Sir Charles Barry. argument over France. John Thadeus Delane, son of the 18 Times accuses Alan Bogle of forgery and fraud. July 15 
manager, joins staff aged 22. Barnes ill. Reeve deprecates exclusion of France from Quadruple treaty. 
1841 British retreat from Kabul. Peel’s second administration. April 27 J Walter Il Conservative MP for Nottingham; Oct Times presented with memorial tablet by grateful City 
Thomas Cook organizes his first excursion. First issue of unseated by petition. May 7 Barnes dies, John Delane firms for Bogle exposé. 
Punch. appointed editor at 23. 
1842 Britain acquires Hong Kong. Grace Darling rescues sailors. John Cameron MacDonald becomes staff reporter. Jan 28 Leader on prisons. June 23 Income Tax Bill. 
1843 Sir Charles Napier leads Conquest of Sind. Economist Three presses now used to print Times: 62 compositors May 4/5 Black border issues for death of Duke of Sussex. 
founded. William Wordsworth poet laureate. employed: 40 on ads, 22 for news. Express news of Napier campaign. 
1844 Irish leader Daniel O’Connell convicted of seditious William Howard Russell contributor on Irish affairs. Delane Feb 13 Russell’s account of Daniel O'Connell trial appears 
conspiracy. Bank of England empowered to controlnumber of — appoints leader writers: Robert Lowe, Thomas Mozley, Henry _only 29 hours after being sent from Dublin. Aug 6 First 
bank notes in circulation. Wood pulp paper invented. Annesley, Roundell Palmer, Leonard Courtney. telegraphed news story: birth of Queen’s son at Windsor. 
1845 Great potato famine. Peel resigns over Corn Laws but returns Railway mania brings in ads worth £5,000. George William Nov 17 Supplement exposing railway investment fever. Dec 2 
to power a few days later. Railway mania sweeps England; Dasent joins staff: later becomes Delane’s assistant and Report from Russell on Irish potato famine. Dec 4 Exclusive: 
small investors lose heavily. Pneumatic tyre invented. brother-in-law. Cabinet decision to repeal Corn Laws following year. 
1846 Peel repeals Corn Laws. Peel resigns over new Irish Coercion Campbell Foster appointed Times representative in Ireland. Mar 24 Report by ‘extraordinary express’ on coup in Madrid. 
Bill; Russell Prime Minister. Dickens editor of Daily News. End —_ Irregularities found in accounts of Alsager’s communications July 31 Telegraphic despatch from Marseilles on Indian 
of Sikh war. department (costing £10,000 a year to run): Alsager and situation. 
William Delane agree to leave. Alsager cuts throat. Nov5 
J Walter Ill joint manager with his father. 
1847 10 Hours Act reduces working day. Gold Rush starts in July 28 J Walter II dies, aged 71. J Walter III takes over, Sept 16 Account of J Walter II’s career. 
California. becomes MP. Aug 21 Mowbray Morris new manager. 
1848 Revolution in Paris; Louis Philippe abdicates. Louis Napoleon _ Times starts Irish Famine Fund. Dec 29 Applegath vertical Feb 27 Extraordinary Sunday issue (on galley proof) free: 
President of the Republic. Insurrections in Italy and Austria. rotary press introduced: costly and unreliable. John Cameron latest news from France. April 11 Leader on Chartist 
First Public Health Act. Rotary press first introduced. MacDonald becomes chief engineer. Russell joins staff. demonstrations. July 10 Tennyson starts book reviewing. 
1843 Rowover Palmerston’s role in arms sale to Sicilian rebels. First year for which complete accounts remain: previous Jan 9 Critical article by Delane on sale of arms to Sicilians 
Women admitted to London University. Harrods founded. accounts ee possibly by J Walter II. Advertising sanctioned by Palmerston. Dec 11 150 copies of Times 
_ revenue, £107,806; all revenue £283,611; expenditure delivered in Paris at 1.30 pm on day of publication. 
£261 ,336; dividends.£21 , 700. 
1850 Roman Catholic hierarchy re-established in England. First Morris reacts negatively to new telegraph: ‘I wish it hadn’t Feb 11 Defensive article says: ‘Our monopoly is the monopoly 
telegraph cable laid, between Dover and Calais. been invented.’ Prefers accuracy and privacy of letters. of Twining teas . . .and Fortnum and Mason’s hams.’ Feb 22 
Palmerston criticized over Don Pacifico affair. 
1848 1855 First 1865 
Applegath = letter box Distributing 


POST OFFICE 
LETTER BOX 


1865 Assassination of Lincoln 


The Times 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 
Lord John Russell resigns over Franchise Bill, returns to 
office. Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 


Lord Derby Prime Minister. Duke of Wellington dies. 
Disraeli’s budget defeated. Lord Aberdeen forms coalition. 


Start of Crimean War. Factory Act restricts child labour in 
mills. Smallpox vaccination compulsory. 


Britain and France declare war on Russia; Allied forces land on 
Crimean Peninsula and lay siege to Sebastopol; victorious at 
Balaclava and Inkermann. 


Aberdeen resigns over Crimean War; Palmerston Prime 
Minister. Russians evacuate Sebastopol. 200 new British 
newspapers founded, inc Daily Telegraph. Riots in Hyde Park 
against prohibition on Sunday trading. First London pillar 
boxes. 


Treaty of Paris ends Crimean war. Britain at war with China 
and Persia; annexes Indian states. Big Ben cast. 


Siege of Delhi; Indian army mutinies at Meerut. Transatlantic 
cable completed. Westminster clock tower built. 


Palmerston resigns; Lord Derby Prime Minister. Covent 
Garden Opera House built. Peace in India. Jews admitted to 
Parliament. 


Disraeli’s Reform Bill defeated. Palmerston Prime Minister. 
France and Sardinia at war with Austria; Austrians defeated at 
Magenta and Solferino. Work on Suez Canal begins. 


Anglo-French commercial treaty. Last bare fist fight 
championship. Garibaldi’s redshirts take Palermo and Naples. 


American Civil War; Britain remains neutral. First Post Office 
Savings Bank opened. First Italian parliament meets, Turin. 
Prince Albert dies. Pasteur’s germ theory. 


Garibaldi riots in Hyde Park. Bismarck Prussian Prime 
Minister; ‘blood and iron’ speech. 


Thiers forms Third Party against Napoleon III. German troops 
enter Holstein. First electric lighthouse. Football Association 
founded. London’s first Underground opens. 


Britain tries to settle Prussian-Danish dispute over Schleswig- 
Holstein. First national conference of trade union delegates. 
Geneva Convention makes medical aid in war zones neutral. 


Lincoln assassinated. End of American Civil War. Palmerston 
dies; replaced by Lord John Russell. Reform League formed. 
Fenian leaders arrested. Salvation Army founded. 


Lord Derby Prime Minister. Gladstone’s Reform Bill defeated. 
Austro-Prussian war. North German Confederation formed 
under Prussia. English banking crisis. 


Second Reform Act. Fenian explosion at Clerkenwell prison. 
Garibaldi taken prisoner. Livingstone explores Congo. 


Lord Derby resigns; Disraeli Prime Minister. Gladstone wins 
election; Prime Minister and Chancellor. Revolution in Spain. 


Suez Canal opens. Cutty Sark launched. First women’s 
college, Girton, Cambridge, founded. Ballbearings, celluloid, 
margarine, washing machine all invented. 


Elementary Education Act passed. Irish Land Act. France 
declares war on Germany; Bismarck’s Ems telegram; 
Napoleon III taken prisoner at Sedan; Third Republic 
proclaimed; Germans besiege Paris. 


Paris falls; armistice. Thiers French President. Stanley meets 
Livingstone. Trade unions legalized in England. 


Spanish Civil War; Don Carlos escapes to France. Ballot Act 
ensures secret voting. Licensing hours introduced. New 
Public Health Act improves sanitation. 


1873 Typewriter 


1877 Telephone in 
public use _ 


INSIDE THE TIMES 
Morris expresses no interest in new news agency set up by 
Julius Reuter. Feb 10 First 16-page paper. 


New machine room for two Applegath presses. Lawson, 
Times printer, dies: succeeded by Wetherall. 


Aug 4 Newspaper advertisement duty abolished: price of 
Times remains 5d. 


Mar 7 Thomas Chenery Constantinople correspondent. 
April 20 Births, marriages, deaths transferred to front page. 
Oct Crimea Fund started by Times: Florence Nightingale 
sails with 38 nurses and John MacDonald. 


June 15 J Walter Ill inserts ad offering £1,000 for cheap 
method of making paper (annual paper bill £160,000). July 1 
Stamp duty abolished; postage now to be paid by weight: 
Times, already 1d more than other papers outside London, 
suffers. July 2 Times reduced to 4d. Oct Reeve leaves. 


Jan Circulation 55,407. J Walter Ill explores new printing 
techniques. Publishes second edition at noon. 


Dec 28 Times discovers a way of bending papier maché 
moulds to form curved stereotype plates fixed on to 
Applegath’s press. Indian mutiny telegrams bill £5,000. 


Aug Two 10-cylinder Hoe machines bought, costing £10,000. 
Production now 20,000 sheets an hour. Dec 7 Times 
subscribes to Reuter: £20 a month. Dec 24 Times Fund for 
Homeless Poor raises £8,000. 


Mar Times employs first woman war correspondent, in-Italy; 
replaced by Antonio Gallenga. Mar 31 Whole paper printed 
using cast stereotype plates. Nov 15 Automatic ink pump. 


Times establishes special wires to Berlin, Vienna. Walter 
offers discount to distributors, W H Smith, in return for selling 
Times at same price throughout country. 


May Palmerston offers Delane civil service post because of 
eye problems. June 21 First 24-page issue: record 4,000 ads. 
Oct 1 Duty on paper abolished; Times reduces price to 3d. 


J Walter Ill begins experiments with reels of paper rather than 
sheets. 


MacDonald and J Calverley invent new type of rotary press. 
William Howard Russell given pension of £300 p.a. but 
remains occasional contributor until his death. 


Staff of 10 employed in advertising office. 


Circulation about 65,000 but Telegraph's sponsorship of 
Stanley's expedition to find Livingstone makes theirs 
240,000. Mackay sacked. 


J Walter Il! patents new ‘Walter’ press: first reel-fed machine 
to print bothrsides of paper, 10,500 copies an hour. J Walter 
ltl visits America. First ‘display’ ad. 


Moberly Bell appointed Cairo correspondent, uses coded 
messages during Abyssinian war. 


Mar Robert Lowe stops writing leaders to concentrate on 
political career. April J Walter II! admits having built up 
£200,000 contingency fund: shareholders demand payout. 


Four ‘Walter’ presses now in use. 


Feb Dasent resigns. William Stebbing new assistant editor. 
Typesetting machines designed by Karl Kastenbein built at 
PHS. Mowbray Morris ill: MacDonald takes over. Delane ill. 
Dec 24 John Walter (son of J Walter Ill) drowns. 


June J Walter III institutes sale or return system with WH 
Smith. Land in Queen Victoria Street bought for £6,202. 


Nov MacDonald ill through overwork; Pembroke Scott 
Stephens temporary manager. 


1885 Benz 
motor car 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 
Dec 3 Napoleon III's coup d’état condemned. Dec 22 
Palmerston’s resignation announced. 


Feb 6 Delane defines freedom of press and role of journalist. 
Dec 25 Exclusive: list of new cabinet appointments. 


Dec 13 Call for war with Russia. 


Feb 28 Ultimatum to Russia published before Czar has seen it. 
Mar 11 Czar’s plans to partition Turkey disclosed. Sept 16 
Russell’s account of men dying in Crimea for want of medical 
attention. Oct 12 Leader starting Crimea Fund. 


Jan 27 Duke of Newcastle suggests stopping Russell’s 
rations. June 19 Letter of thanks from Florence Nightingale. 
June 22 WH Stowe, sent to administer Crimea Fund, dies 
from cholera. Oct 6 After 20 years of attacks, Times becomes 
pro-Palmerston. 


Jan 17 Exclusive: Russian acceptance of Crimea peace 
proposals. 


Mar 4 Support for Palmerston’s decision to attack Canton 
after Chinese seize British schooner. June 27 First news of 
Indian mutiny. 


Jan 14 Leader welcomes survival of Napoleon III after Orsini 
bomb attack. May 6 Russell’s report of relief of Lucknow: 2 
pages. 


Dec 26 Review praises Darwin’s Origin of the Species. 


Jan 6 Delane supports Italian liberation. April 18 Report of last 
bare fist fight. 


Aug7 Russell reports panic of Northern troops at Bull Run. 
Oct 17 Review of Dickens’s Great Expectations. Nov 28 
Potentially explosive Trent Affair played down in Times. 


April 4 Russell returns after Federal army permission to go 
south refused. Pro-South Charles Mackay takes over. 


Mar 11 Prince and Princess of Wales wedding: 108,000 
copies sold. 


Jan Series of leaders supporting Denmark over Schleswig- 
Holstein question. April 6 Letter from Queen defending her 
semi-retirement from public life. 


April 27 Article on Lincoln’s assassination. 
Oct 19 Palmerston’s obituary: 76,065 copies sold. 


Feb 28 Delane miscalculates rumour of internal government 
problems over Reform Bill. June 26 Forecast of Lord 
Stanley's appointment as Foreign Secretary. 


May 29 Col. Burke sentenced to death for treason. Times's 
plea for clemency helps to commute sentence. 


Aug 13 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland described as highly 
Original. Oct 26 Times pro-Gladstone; predicts election, which 
Disraeli loses, calling Times malignant. 


Jan 29 First table of contents. Aug-Dec 26 letters from William 
O'Connor Morris on Irish land question. 


June 10 Dickens obituary. July 16 Leader on French war with 
Germany. July 25 Publication of Franco-German treaty of 
1866, leaked by Bismarck, Nov 19 Miniature version of Times 
sent by pigeon to besieged Paris. 


Jan 20 Russell reports King of Prussia being proclaimed 
German Emperor. Jan 25 Exclusive: capitulation of Paris. 


Feb 14 Gladstone accused of mishandling Collier and Ewelme 
scandals. Feb 27 Blowitz exclusive interview with Comte de 
Paris. April.3 Blowitz reports Thiers speech. 


1897 The Times’s Diamond Jubilee 
portrait of Queen Victoria 


OUTSIDE THE TIMES 

Spanish Republic formed. Gladstone defeated on Irish 
University Bill; resigns briefly. Ashanti War starts. Remington 
typewriters go into production (cost £20). 


Disraeli Prime Minister. Ashanti War ends. Factory Act 
introduces 56-hour week. 


Risings in Bosnia and Herzegovina against Turks. London’s 
main sewage system completed. Capt Webb swims Channel. 
Submarine invented. Second Public Health Act. 


Turks massacre Bulgarians, British fleet sent to Besika Bay. 
Bell invents telephone. Disraeli made Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Queen Victoria Empress of India. Russia declares war on 
Turkey; invades Rumania. Edison invents microphone and 
phonograph. Firsttennis championships at Wimbledon. 


Treaty of Berlin signed to settle Balkan problems and defend 
Ottoman Empire. Edison and Swan invent electric lamp. 
Mannilicher invents repeating rifle. 


Zulu War. Germany annexes Alsace Lorraine. 


Gladstone Prime Minister. Transvaal declares independence 
from Britain; Kruger proclaims Boer Republic. Education Act: 
schooling compulsory for 5-10-year-olds. Parcel post. 


Armistice recognizes Transvaal Republic. New Irish Coercion 
Act passed; new Irish Land Act makes concessions to Land 
League. D’Oyly Carte builds Savoy Theatre. 


Parnell founds National League. Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
Ireland Chief Secretary, and Burke, Under Secretary, 
murdered in Phoenix Park. War with Egypt. 


Orient Express’s first Paris-Istanbul run. First 10-storey 
skyscraper, Chicago. 


Third Reform Act passed. Franchise Bill blocked by Lords. 
General Gordon reaches Khartoum; Mahdi refuses to 
negotiate. 


British evacuate Sudan. Gladstone resigns. Salisbury’s 
Conservative Government. Carl Benz builds single-cylinder 
motor car. Eastman makes first coated photographic paper. 


Gladstone Prime Minister; Irish Home Rule Bill defeated. 
Salisbury Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary. Parnell’s Tenant 
Relief Bill defeated. 


Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. ‘Bloody Sunday’ Social 
Democratic Federation meeting broken up by police and 
troops, Trafalgar Square. Linotype machine invented. 


Women match-makers strike in London. Zululand annexed by 
Britain. Financial Times first published. 


London dock strike; dockers win 6d per hour. British South 
Africa Company begins colonization of ‘Rhodesia’. Eiffel 
Tower built. Celluloid film produced. 


Parnell cleared; cited in O’Shea divorce case; Home Rule 
supporters divided. Bismarck dismissed by new Emperor. 
Uganda occupied. London's first electric Underground. Forth 
Bridge opens. 

Gladstone advocates extensive social reforms. Fees abolished 
for elementary education. Parnell dies. 


Conservatives defeated on vote of confidence. Liberal 
Government: Gladstone Prime Minister; Asquith, Home 
Secretary. Electric oven invented. 


Keir Hardie founds Independent Labour Party. Gladstone’s 
second Irish Home Rule Bill rejected by Lords. Revolt against 
British South Africa Co in Matabele. Nansen’s North Pole 
expedition. Henry Ford’s first car. Zip fastener invented. 


Local Government Act passed. Gladstone resigns; Lord 
Rosebery Prime Minister. Death duties introduced. French 
army captain Alfred Dreyfus convicted of treason. 


1910 Arthur Walter 


1906 San Francisco 
earthquake 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Kastenbein’s typesetting machine used; first London daily to 
be set mechanically. Blowitz Paris correspondent while 
Laurence Oliphant away. April Morris resigns. 


April 27 Morris dies. MacDonald, 52, again manager. Times 
linked by wire to Paris. Paper moves to new building in Queen 
Victoria Street, designed by J Walter Ill. 


Feb 1 Blowitz becomes chief correspondent in Paris. J Walter 
lll adds rotary type-casters, designed by Frederick Wicks, to 
Kastenbeins. 


Dividend for year highest to date: £93,000. 


Donald MacKenzie Wallace becomes foreign correspondent. 
Nov 9 Delane reluctantly retires throughiill health: £2,000 
pension. Thomas Chenery, 51, editor. Circulation 62,193. 


Feb 8 Times Fund to preserve Crystal Palace. John Brainerd 
Capper joins parliamentary gallery staff of 18. 


Nov 22 Delane dies, 62. Circulation down to 57,991. 
June George Earle Buckle appointed second assistant editor. 


July Times allocated special writing room in Palace of 
Westminster. 


Circulation about 41,000. 


July 26 J Walter Ill publishes The Summary: first London 
morning paper to cost ‘2d. 


Feb 11 Chenery dies, 59. Buckle, 29, editor. Oct 11 The 
Summary discontinued. Law reports published separately 
(until 1952). Edward Cantwall head of foreign staff. Antonio 
Gallenga dismissed for breaking anonymity rule. 


Arthur Walter, J Walter Iil’s son, joint manager, with 
MacDonald: Mrs C F Sibley, shareholder, fights appointment. 
Rift between J Walter II! and shareholders, over finances. 


April Edward Houston tells Buckle of Parnell letters 
connecting him with Phoenix Park murders. Buckle fails to 
consult J Woulfe Flanagan, Times Irish expert. 


Circulation around 50,000. 


Oct 22 Special Commission begins investigation of Times’s 
allegations against Charles Parnell. 


Feb 20 Richard Pigott cross-examined at Parnell hearing: 
Times case begins to collapse. Mar 18 Buckle offers 
resignation: J Walter Ill refuses it. Nov 22 Parnell Commission 
over: costs Times £200,000. Dec 10 MacDonald dies. 


Feb 13 Parnell Commission report. J Walter III refuses money 
to help Times. Godfrey Walter, Arthur's step-brother, runs 
printing works. Moberly Bell helps manage Times: sets up 
foreign news service; Flora Shaw colonial correspondent. 


Nov 1 Donald MacKenzie Wallace, 50, made head of foreign 
department at £1,950 a year. J Walter Ill retires. 


Valentine Chirol Berlin correspondent. Curzon contributes to 
Times, financing travels. James David Bourchier becomes 
correspondent in Rumania and Bulgaria. 


Mrs Sibley asks to see accounts. Times decides against 
investing in Linotype typesetting machines. 


Nov 3 J Walter lil, 76, dies, leaving Arthur two thirds and 
one third of buildings and printing works. Dec Chirol 
leaves for Far East; C C Earle covers in Berlin. 


1911 Moberly Bell 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 
Jan 10 Napoleon III obituary. 


Feb 16 Delane leader on Gladstone’s fall, arrival of Disraeli. 
April 1 First weather map. Dec 4 Birth of Winston Churchill 
announced. 


Jan 1 Blowitz interview with Alfonso XII. May 6 ‘War scare’ 
story: Germany intends to attack France. Nov 26 Advance 
news of Government purchase of Suez Canal shares. 


Aug 20 J W Davidson writes on Wagner’s Ring from first 
Bayreuth Festival. 


Jan 5 First Weekly Edition: 24 pages, price 2d. 


April 9 A third edition published at 5.20 pm. July 13 Advance 
text of Treaty of Berlin published. Sept 7 Blowitz given 
exclusive interview with Bismarck. 


Dec 30 Tay Bridge disaster reported. 


Oct 18 Letter from Capt Boycott describing harassment by 
Irish National Land League supporters. 


April 20 Obituary of Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli). 


May 5 Leader questions Gladstone's Irish policy of 
concessions to Parnell. May 8 Outrage at Phoenix Park 
murders. 


Nov 2 Blowitz on Orient Express run. Nov 23 Frank Power 
report of Hicks Pasha massacre in Sudan. 


Jan 19 Plan to send Gordon to Sudan welcomed. Mar 31 
Leader insists on Government sending help to Khartoum. 
Sept 29 Despatch from Power. Oct 9 Outrage at Boer 
encroachment into Bechuanaland. Nov 17 Tribute to Power. 


Jan 1 Times centenary acknowledged briefly on page 7. 
Feb 12 Report of fall of Khartoum and murder of Gordon. 


Feb 22 Agony column headed Personal for first time. Dec 21 
Buckle ad for famous signatures to check authenticity of 
Parnell letters. Dec 23 Buckle exclusive: Lord Randolph 
Churchill's resignation as Chancellor. 


Mar 7 First article in Parnellism and Crime series. April 18 
Alleged Parnell letters published. July 20 Leader urges use of 
new Criminal Law Bill against Irish Terrorism. 


Jan 2 Centenary of Times noticeably low-key: a look at major 
issues of 100 years before, plus a brief history. 


Feb 28 Article admitting Parnell letters to be forgeries but 
sticking by general accusation. Nov 1 Backing for British 
South Africa Company. Throughout year: letters from George 
Curzon on Persia. 


May 29 Flora Shaw’s first article, on Egyptian finance. Aug 12 
Cardinal Newman’s obituary. 


April 3 Article on Trans-Siberian Railway by F Dillon Woon. 


Jan 28 Leader on Samuel Plimsoll MP and dangers of 
overloading merchant ships. Mar 5 Leader on site for Henry 
Tate’s art gallery. Mar 26 Leader opposes pay for MPs. 


July 7 Duke of York wedding. Sept 9 Second Home Rule Bill 
leader. | 


June 23 Leader censures Foreign Office over secret lease of 
territory in Congo. Dec 24 Leader criticizes unfairness of 
Dreyfus trial. 


1914 Mrs Pankhurst arrested 


1914 First World War 
recruiting poster 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 

Salisbury Prime Minister. Rontgen discovers x-rays. Lumiére 
invents motion-picture camera. First Prom. Marconi invents 
wireless telegraphy. Safety razor invented. Jameson Raid. 


Jameson surrenders. Cecil Rhodes resigns Cape Colony 
premiership. Baden Powell puts down Matabele revolt. Alfred 
Harmsworth (Northcliffe) starts Daily Mail, priced Yd. 


Beginning of Gold Rush in Klondike. Alfred Dreyfus’ statement 
found to be forgery. Tate Gallery opened. RAC founded. 


British defeat Sudanese at Omdurman. Campbell-Bannerman 
becomes Liberal leader. Bismarck and Gladstone die. First 
photograph using artificial light. Zeppelin builds airship. 


Trial of Dreyfus reopened at Rennes; pardoned. Kruger 
provokes Boer War. Valdemar Poulsen invents tape recorder. 
Aspirin invented. 


“ 


Relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking. Ramsay MacDonald ILP 
secretary. Anti-western Boxer risings. Commonwealth of 
Australia created. C Arthur Pearson founds Daily Express. 


Edward VII accession. Kitchener and Botha peace 
negotiations collapse. Marconi’s first transatlantic message. 
Britain’s first submarine launched. 


Anglo-Japanese alliance. Peace signed with Boers at 
Vereeniging. British casualties: 5,774; Boers: 4,000. 
AJ Balfour Prime Minister. Education Act passed. 


Emmeline Pankhurst founds National Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Taxis appear on London streets. First powered 
aircraft flown by Wright brothers. 20 mph speed limit for cars 
in Britain. 

Japan declares war on Russia. Entente cordiale between 
Britain and France over Morocco. Col Younghusband leads 
British invasion of Tibet. Daily Mirror founded. 


Anglo-French military convention. Bloody Sunday 
demonstration, St Petersburg; general strike; mutiny on 
battleship Potemkin; Czar issues manifesto. Sinn Fein Party 
founded, Dublin. Balfour resigns. Liberal Government: 
Campbell-Bannerman Prime Minister; Asquith Chancellor. 
Einstein formulates Theory of Relativity. AA founded. 


Election: 29 Labour MPs. Algeciras conference. San 
Francisco earthquake kills hundreds. Dreyfus returns home. 


Colour photography invented by Lumiere. Territorial Army 
formed. Britain signs agreement with Russia over Asia. New 
Zealand becomes British dominion. Boy Scouts founded. 


Campbell-Bannerman resigns: Asquith Prime Minister; Lloyd 
George Chancellor. Old Age Pensions Bill passed. London 
hosts Olympics. Zeppelin disaster near Echterdingen. First 
model-T Ford. Bakelite invented. 


Navy Bill introduced. Lloyd George’s People’s Budget rejected 
in Lords. Parliament dissolved. Blériot flies Channel. 
Selfridges opens. Girl Guides founded. 


Election returns minority Liberal Government. Edward VII 
dies; George V King. Conference on House of Lords reform 
fails. Dr Crippen executed. Knossos excavated. 


Official Secrets Act. Parliament Act: Lords lose power of veto. 
Dock strike; railway strike. Winston Churchill First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Balfour resigns as leader of Unionist Party; 
succeeded by Bonar Law. Suffragette riots. 


Minimum wage Bill ends miners’ strike. Ulstermen oppose 
Home Rule Bill. London dock strike. Anglo-French naval 
convention. Post Office takes over telephone system. Titanic 
sinks. Scott reaches South Pole. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 


Godfrey Walter imports Hoe presses from America. Oct 
George (China) Morrison sent on secret mission to Indo- 
China. Times contracted to produce Hansard for 3 years. 


Wickham Steed Berlin correspondent. Times Atlas published: 
£2,000 profit. 


Feb Commons Select Committee on Jameson raid. 

Mar Wickham Steed goes to Rome, succeeded by George 
Saunders. July 13 Jameson Inquiry report exonerates 
Chamberlain, blames Rhodes, ignores Times. 


Harmsworth interested in buying Times shares; Arthur Walter 
refuses. With American booksellers Horace Hooper and W M 

Jackson, Times reprints Encyclopaedia Britannica: £108,000 

profit over 7 years. 


Century Dictionary published by Hooper and Jackson in 
association with Times. Chirol foreign editor. William 
Hubbard succeeds Wickham Steed in Rome. Circulation 


Mar Saunders in Berlin subjected to anti-British attack; Bell 
sends letter of support. Oct 18 Chirol travels to Far East. 


Jan Mrs Sibley takes Walter to court over refusal to allow her 
to assign shares to son. May Moberly Bell meets Theodore 
Roosevelt in America. June 28 Chirol returns. 


May Harmsworth shows further interest in controlling shares. 
June William Lavino replaces Blowitz in Paris; Blowitz dies. 
Nov 25 Wickham Steed posted to Vienna. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica competition, worth £1,000, ends in 
disagreement over answers. May 28 D D Braham, Times 
correspondent, expelled from Russia. May 30 China Morrison 
expelled from Peking. 


Jan 1 A W Jose appointed Australian correspondent. 
Coverage of Russo-Japanese War costs £28,000 in 
10 months, including charter of wireless ship. 


Jan 1 Col Charles a Court Repington, 46, military 
correspondent. Jan Bell offers Times on discount 
subscription. Sept 11 Walter and shareholders row over 
Times Book Club venture with Hooper. Book trade offended: 
ads worth £10,000 lost. Sept 12 Mrs Sibley issues writ 
applying for transfer of Times property to limited company. 


Horace Hooper appointed advertising manager. Circulation 
raised to 44,000. 


July 18 Sibley v Walter case concluded. Walter appointed 
receiver; Times put up for sale. Takeover scheme by Bell and 
Hooper rejected. 


Jan Godfrey Walter arranges sale to Arthur Pearson. Bel] sees 
Northcliffe: supported by Hooper, Buckle, Chirol. Mar 
Northcliffe buys Times for £320,000: identity kept secret. 
April 29 The Times Publishing Company registered: Arthur 
Walter chairman. Walters exchange printing works for shares, 
retaining property. July 28 Monotypes replace Kastenbeins. 
Aug 9 Lavino dies, Saunders replaces him in Paris. 


Jan 8 Entire issue set by Monotype. Mary Mills first woman 
secretary. Aug 17 Northcliffe appoints Reginald Nicholson 
assistant manager. Sept Economies in foreign coverage. 


Feb 21 Arthur Walter, 64, dies. Feb 24 Son, John Walter IV, 
former Times correspondent in Spain, new chairman, 37. 
Flora Shaw leaves Times; succeeded by.L S Amery. 


Feb 14 Geoffrey Robinson (later Dawson) joins staff after 
resigning previous year as editor of Johannesburg Star. 
April 5 Bell dies at desk; Nicholson new manager. George 
Murray Brumwell organizes news diary. Dec 21 Chirol 
resigns. Aubrey Kennedy special leader writer. 


Buckle retires; July 28 Dawson appointed editor. July UV 
Bogaerde joins Times as an artist. Sept Northcliffe appoints 
circulation manager. Dec Machine room unionized. Dec 25 
last Christmas Day issue of Times. 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 


April 23 Leader attacks British policy over Sino-Japanese war. 
Oct 25 Exclusive: Trans-Siberian railway to cross Chinese 
territory. Oct-Nov Flora Shaw articles on Transvaal. 


Jan 1 Publication of ‘women and children’ letter, alleged 
reason for Jameson Raid. Jan 1 First chess diagram. Jan 4 
Publication of Kaiser’s telegram backing Kruger. 


April 17 Turkey at war with Greece, covered by Bourchier. 
June 5 Times disapproves of Anglo-Chinese Treaty. June 22 
Diamond Jubilee number: full-page colour portrait of Queen. 
Nov 27 Dreyfus leader advises public retrial. 


Jan 10 Chirol suggests British loan to China, taken seriously 
by Government. May 20 Gladstone’s obituary. 
Oct 13 7'/2-column pro-Dreyfus letter published. 


Jan 9 Alliance advocated between Britain, USA, Japan and 
Germany. June 3 Signed confession by Esterhazy on Dreyfus 
case published. Sept Blowitz gets hold of telegram from 
Queen Victoria on Dreyfus: Times refuses to print it. 


May Report on Relief of Mafeking. July 17 Morrison obituary, 
after false report of death in siege of Peking. Oct 14/15 
Morrison eye-witness account of siege. 


Jan ‘Turn of century’ debate. Jan 3 Morrison exclusive: 
Russia wins military rights on Manchurian railway. Jan 23 
Death of Queen Victoria: black border issue. 


Jan 17 First Times Literary Supplement. Dec 22 Sir George 
Parkin, Times correspondent, describes sending first news 
message on wireless across Atlantic. 


June 6 Leader on Foreign Office weakness over expulsions: 
concern for Saunders’s position. Sept 3 Article: The New 
Revolutionary Parties in Russia. 


April 16 Saunders reports German unease over Anglo-French 
agreement. July 18 Financial and Commercial Supplement, 
edited by Harcourt Kitchin. 


Jan 20 First instalment of Disraeli’s unfinished novel, 
Falconet. Jan 23 First account of uprising in St Petersburg, by 
Robert Wilton of Glasgow Herald. Mar 1 First Engineering 
Supplement. April 13 Article by William Lavino, Paris 
correspondent, raising question of British attitude should 
Germany invade France. 


Jan 15 Times admits underestimating Labour Party’s- 
importance. Sept 5 Leader on balance of power in Europe. 


July 15 Headings first used over leaders. 


Mar 17 Sale of Times reported. Oct 5 Steed, Vienna 
correspondent, reports Bulgaria's forthcoming declaration of 
independence and Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 


Jan 1 Leader on old-age pensions. Jan 6 Warning of menace 
to European peace. May 24 First Empire Supplement (on 
Empire Day). July 26 Leader on Blériot. 


First editorial conferences held. May 23 Edward VII memorial 
issue. Sept 6 First monthly Educational Supplement (free). 
Oct 1 First Women’s Supplement (ends after 13 issues). 


Jan 23 Repington series begins: Tendencies in the German 
Army. Jan 30 Northcliffe orders article opposing Declaration 
of London. May 5 Start of opposition to National Insurance 
Bill. July 22 Leaders endorse Lloyd George speech opposing 
‘peace at any price’, attack Asquith’s ‘coup d'état’ over Lords. 


July 27 Arthur Shadwell, industrial correspondent, argues 
against state medical service plan. Sept 10 40,000th issue, 
with Printing Supplement. Dec 10 ‘Grouping of Powers’ 
leader by Flanagan as Triple Alliance renewed. 


1916 The Somme 


1917 Mata Hari 
executed 


1922 John Walter IV 


1927 The first talkie 


1922 Gandhi 1925 Doing 
arrested the Charleston 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 


OUTSIDE THE TIMES 


Home Rule Bill rejected. Suffragettes try to blow up Lloyd 
George's House. Balkan War spreads. Zabern Affair in Alsace 
and Lorraine endangers Anglo-German relations. Gandhi 
arrested. First woman magistrate in England. 


Assassination of Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo. 
Buckingham Palace conference fails. Britain declares war on 
Germany and Austria. Press censorship introduced. Germans 
bomb England. Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition. Panama 
Canal opened. Schweitzer founds Lambaréné hospital. New 
Statesman and Nation founded. 


Landings at Gallipoli. Lusitania sunk. Coalition Government; 
Asquith Prime Minister. Zeppelin attacks on London. 


Allies evacuate Gallipoli. Dublin Easter rising suppressed; 
Roger Casement executed. Battle of Jutland. Battle of the 
Somme. Asquith resigns; Lloyd George heads Coalition. 
Rasputin assassinated. British summertime introduced. 


Russia declared republic. Battles of Vimy Ridge, 
Passchendaele, Verdun. Palestine: Allenby takes command, 
Balfour Declaration, Turks surrender Jerusalem. Allies 
execute Mata Hari as spy. 


People Act: vote for women over 30. Allied offensive on 
Western Front. RAF replaces RFC. Armistice signed. Lloyd 
George elected Prime Minister, Balfour Foreign Secretary. 


Paris Peace Conference. IRA formed. Belfast, Clyde 
shipbuilding strikes. Mining: Sankey Commission. Railway 
strike. Afghan War. Amritsar massacre. Lady Astor first 
woman MP in House. Rutherford splits atom. 


Conscription abolished. Black and Tans recruited to suppress 
IRA. Government of Ireland Act passed; South and Ulster 
divided. Miners’ strike. Gandhi begins civil disobedience 
campaign. 


Trade agreement with Russia. Miners’ strike; state of 
emergency declared. Irish Treaty signed. Winston Churchill 
Colonial Secretary. Hitler's storm troopers terrorize political 
opponents. Chequers becomes PM's official residence. 


Gandhi arrested. Lloyd George resigns; Conservative 
Government under Bonar Law. Irish Free State formed. BBC 
begins broadcasting. Glasgow to London hunger marches. 
Mussolini march on Rome. Self-winding watch invented by 
John Harwood. Lord Rothermere inherits Daily Mail. Marie 
Stopes birth-control meetings. 


Bonar Law resigns; Baldwin Prime Minister, Neville 
Chamberlain Chancellor. Military coup in Spain. First 
Wembley FA Cup Final. Keynes’s Tract on Monetary Reform. 


First Labour Government; Ramsay MacDonald Prime 
Minister; defeated; resigns. Zinoviev letter published. 
Conservatives elected; Baldwin Prime Minister, Churchill 
Chancellor. Dawes Report on Reparations with Germany. 


Royal (Samuel) Commission on miners’ wage claim. 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Queen Alexandra dies. Hitler 
reorganizes Nazi party. Craze for Charleston and crosswords. 
Baird invents TV. 


Samuel Commission report results in 9-day General Strike; 
miners strike for 6 months. Imperial Conference in London. 
Russia expels Trotsky and Zinoviev. British Electricity Board 
established. Kodak produce 16mm movie film. 


General strikes made illegal; union levy set up for Labour 
Party. Naval arms talks between Britain, USA and Japan fail. 
The Jazz Singer, first talking film. 


Women over 21 get vote. Asquith dies. Chiang Kai-shek 
President of China. Emmeline Pankhurst dies. Amelia Earhart 
first woman to fly Atlantic. Baird demonstrates colour TV. First 
Mickey Mouse film. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Jan Northcliffe buys out Kennedy Jones, business partner, 
and chief negotiator in buying Times. Northcliffe agrees that 
on his death Walter can buy back Times. May 5 Price 2d. 

R M Barrington-Ward and William Francis Casey join staff. 


Mar Saunders succeeded in Paris by George Adam. W Lints 
Smith second assistant manager. Composing room 
unionized. Mar 16 Times, 1d, printed on new Goss machines. 
150,000 copies. Intertype machines introduced. Aug 21 
Barrington-Ward, secretary to editor, joinsarmy. Aug 31 
British Red Cross Fund raises over £16m through Times. 


Oct naiele Corbett appointed joint manager. Circulation 


Nov 27 Northcliffe publishes book of war memoirs — hint of 
megalomania. Nov 30 Price raised to 11/2d. 


Feb 19 Price raised to 2d. July 2 Library Edition begins 
(renamed Royal Edition, 1922). 


Jan Repington sacked by Northcliffe. Feb Northcliffe 
appointed Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries. 
Mar 11 Price of Times 3d. 


Feb 17 Dawson resigns over his support for Lloyd George. 
Wickham Steed appointed editor. June 14 Northcliffe has 
throat operation: draws salary (£5,000 p.a.) for first time. 
RJ Shaw, expert on Irish affairs, joins staff. 


Mar Willmot Harsant Lewis Washington correspondent. June 
23 A woman's bi-monthly magazine starts, 1s 6d (folds Feb 
1921). Oct 26 Sir Campbell Stuart managing director. Dec 
Major cost-cutting exercise. B K Long foreign editor. Lints 
Smith manager. Westminster Abbey Fund starts. 


Mar Northcliffe complains about Steed’s style: threatens to 
sell paper. July 18 Steed and Northcliffe go to America. Long 
resigns as foreign editor: Harold Williams takes over. 
Circulation 110,000. 


Mar 2 Times introduces motor insurance for readers. 
Bogaerde first art editor. April 21 Royal Edition. May/June 

J Walter IV sacrifices option to buy back Times. June 8 
Northcliffe in Paris, certified insane. Aug 4 Northcliffe, 57, 
dies. Sept 14 Campbell Stuart resigns: Lints Smith takes over. 
Oct 22 Court approves Major J J Astor’s bid of £1 580,000 for 
Times. J Walter lV joint-chief proprietor: Astor majority 
shareholder and chairman. Oct 24 Steed dismissed. Nov 18 
Dawson lays down conditions for resuming editorship. 


Jan 1 Dawson returns as editor. Mar 3 Pension fund set up. 
April 5 Contract for new season’s Tutankhamun dig. June 4 
Price 2d. Motor insurance scheme dropped. 


Times takes pavilion at British Empire Exhibition, Wembley. 
Colin Coote, Rome correspondent, appointed parliamentary 
sketch writer. Jan 8 St Paul’s Fund started; by August reaches 


Postal subscribers receive copies in wrappers automatically 
franked. 


May 5 General Strike: Multigraph machines print 48,000 
copies of emergency news sheet, the ‘Little Sister’; thereafter 
publication resumed on rotary presses. Linotype machines 
introduced. 


Feb 24 Norman Ebbutt Berlin correspondent. July 27 Frank 
Riley, Times correspondent, murdered in China during 
revolution. Oct 10 Barrington-Ward assistant editor. 


June Casey foreign leader writer. Braham, Australia 
correspondent, returns to PHS. Nov 6 Howard Williams dies: 
Ralph Deakin, foreign news editor, takes over department but 
Dawson decides not to appoint foreign editor. 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 


Jan 18 Leader opposes women’s suffrage provisions in 
Franchise Bill. May 19 Marconi scandal leader, by J C Ross, 
rewen by Northcliffe. Dec 6 Exclusive: Steed reports Zabern 
trial. 


Feb 19 Literary Supplement now 1d. April7 First separate 
edition of Educational Supplement, 1d. May 14 Repington 
despatch on shell shortage. June 29 Archduke Ferdinand and 
wife assassinated, report and photo-portraits. July 22-23 
Exclusive: King’s conference at Palace on Irish question. 

Aug 2 Sunday issue (first of 19): 278,000 sold. Aug 30 
Sunday issue: Mons despatch. 


Oct 21 Red Cross Supplement free. 


April 3 Trade Supplement first issued: 1d, monthly. June 6 
Kitchener obituary. Aug 26 Daylight saving leader. Dec 4 
Dawson leader on War Committee Plan. Dec 29 Account of 
Rasputin’s murder too lurid for publication. 


Mar Eye-witness accounts of Russian Revolution by Wilton. 
Dawson refuses to publish Lansdowne ‘terms for peace’ letter 
(appeared in Telegraph Nov 28). Dec 6/7 Bourchier interview 
with Trotsky. 


April 13 Haig’s ‘backs to the wall’ order of day published. 
June 4 Strong attack on Bolshevik policies. Nov 4 Publication 
of From War to Peace, Northcliffe article on peace terms. 


Feb Steed and Adam series of exclusives on Paris peace 
negotiations. June 16 Photograph of Alcock and Brown’s 
plane which crossed Atlantic. July 24 Four-column leader 
proposing two state legislatures for Ireland (Steed and Shaw). 


Jan 5 Review of Keynes’s The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. Oct 26 Sympathetic leader on hunger strike death of 
mayor of Cork. Dec 1 Obituary of Lord Desborough instead of 
Lord Bessborough published. Dec 23 India Old and New 
series begins. 


Feb 19 New format: 7 columns to page. June 22 Leader 
supports King’s peace mission to Ireland. July 23 Off-record 
interview with Steed in New York Times embarrasses King on 
Ireland. Aug 16 Protocols of Zion revealed as forgery. 


Mar 2 First ‘picture page’. May 8 Steed misreports Barthou/ 
Lloyd George meeting at Genoa Conference. Aug 1 Lord 
Balfour's Note on war debt to America published. Oct 7 
Publication of Bonar Law letter on Chanak crisis. Dec 1 
Tutankhamun leader (Steed’s last) after securing exclusive 
rights to excavation reports. 


Jan 10 Report of ‘huge’ demonstration in Munich addressed 
by Hitler. Jan 30 First pictures of Tutankhamun’s tomb. 


Feb 1 Leader by Williams disapproves of Labour Government 
recognition of Soviet Russia. Aug 7 Establishment of 
Committee of Trustees for Times announeed. 


June 15 Front page of Saturday reprinted in error in early 
copies of Monday. June 26 Mussolini letter In Praise of 
Fascism. Aug 26 St Paul’s Fund leader. Sept 26 German 
agreement to meet Allies at Locarno announced. 


April 14 Exclusive: advance news of Russo-German Treaty. 
May 12 Afternoon edition announces end of General Strike. 


May 23 Lindbergh Atlantic flight reported; pictures and leader. 


Jan 6 Lukewarm leader on US (Kellogg) plan to ‘outlaw’ war. 
Feb 3 Leader: India at the Crossroads. 


1937 Neville Chamberlain 
1942 Rationing 


1928 Birth of 
Mickey Mouse 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 

Ramsay MacDonald Prime Minister. New York Stock 
Exchange crash. St Valentine Day’s massacre, Chicago. 
Church of Scotland formed. 


Sir Oswald Mosley resigns from Government over 
unemployment policy. Amy Johnson flies London-Australia. 
France builds Maginot Line. 


Mosley forms New Party. Labour Government falls over 
reduction of unemployment benefits. National Government 
formed; MacDonald Prime Minister. Britain goes off gold 
standard. Election: MacDonald Government returned. 


Beginning of 2-year Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Anglo-French Friendship Pact signed. Snowden, Samuel and 
Sinclair resign from Government. Los Angeles Olympics. 


F D Roosevelt inaugurated America’s 32nd President. 
Unemployment reaches almost 3 million. Hitler becomes 
German Chancellor. Reichstag set on fire. Anglo-German 
Trade Pact. First German concentration camps built. 


Hitler and Mussolini meet in Venice. German plebiscite votes 
Hitler Fiihrer. Churchill warns of German air force threat. King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia assassinated. Naval Disarmament 
Conference in London fails. Cat’s-eyes invented. 


Stanley Baldwin forms National Government. Malcolm 
Campbell's Bluebird reaches 276.8 mph. Robert Watson Watt 
builds radar equipment. Mussolini invades Abyssinia. 
Government of India Bill passed. Hoare-Laval pact on 
Abyssinia. Clement Attlee Labour leader. Luftwaffe formed. 


Britain, US, France sign London Naval Convention; Russia 
accedes. Spanish Civil War; Franco captures Badajoz, siege of 
Madrid. Edward VIII abdicates; accession of George VI. 
Mussolini and Hitler proclaim Rome-Berlin Axis. Jesse Owens 
wins four gold medals at Berlin Olympics. 


Indian National Congress wins elections. Baldwin resigns, 
Chamberlain Prime Minister. Japanese aggression in China. 
Britain signs naval agreements with Germany and Russia. 
Riots in Sudeten region of Czechoslovakia. First Butlin camp. 


Czech crisis: Sudeten Germans demand autonomy. Eden, 
Foreign Secretary, resigns; Halifax takes over. Hitler marches 
on Vienna. Chamberlain meets Hitler; agrees peaceful 
solution; ‘Peace in our time’. British fleet mobilized; gas 
masks issued. Germany occupies Sudetenland. 


Germany occupies Bohemia and Moravia; Chamberlain 
guarantees protection to Poland. Compulsory military service; 
Ministry of Supply set up. Women and children evacuated 
from London. Germany invades Poland; Britain declares war. 
British expeditionary force sent to France. First nylons. 


Rationing. Germany invades Denmark and Norway. 
Chamberlain resigns; Coalition Government under Churchill; 
‘Blood, toil, tears and sweat’ speech. Italy declares war. 
France invaded; Dunkirk evacuation. Churchill's ‘This was 
their finest hour’ speech. Germans enter Paris. Britain signs 
agreement with Free French under de Gaulle. Battle of Britain; 
Blitz. Coventry raid. Chamberlain dies. 


Britain attacks Italians in North Africa. Hess lands in Scotland. 
Germany invades Russia. Churchill and Roosevelt sign 
Atlantic Charter. Japanese bomb Pearl Harbour; Britain and 
America declare war on Japan. Germany and Italy declare war 
on America. Manhattan Project begins. 


Anglo-Soviet treaty signed. First thousand-bomber raid on 
Cologne. Battle of El Alamein; Rommel in full retreat. Murder 
of Jews in Nazi gas chambers begins. National Loaf 
introduced in Britain. Magnetic recording tape invented. 
Tommy Handley’s ITMA is BBC’s most popular feature. 


Casablanca conference. Allies invade Italy; unconditional: 
surrender. Italy declares war on Germany. Churchill, Stalin 
and Roosevelt hold Tehran Conference. 


Warsaw uprising. D-Day landings. Assassination attempt on 
Hitler. Butler’s Education Act. De Gaulle enters Paris. 


1958 Aldermaston march 
1962 Marilyn Monroe dies 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Stanley Morison taken on as technical adviser. Dec 23 
Armorial bearings granted by College of Arms to Times 
Publishing Company. 


Nov 21 Morison submits printed memorandum on plans to 
revise typography. 


Dec First colour issue of Weekly Edition, 6d. 


June Dawson in Canada for Ottawa conference; Brumwell in 
charge. Oct Total cost of changeover to Times New Roman, 
£29,000; inc £11,000 on type, salaries and wages. 


Cheap-rate subscribers total 22,000. 


Brumwell retires as deputy editor: Barrington-Ward takes 
over. Nov Lewis Northend, staff reporter, tours country 
canvassing opinion on National Government. Louis Heren, 
deputy editor 1970-1981, joins paper as messenger. 


Jan Vol 1 of The History of The Times published to coincide 
with 150th anniversary. Dawson makes Basil Liddell Hart 


~ military correspondent. 


Oct 26 Dawson contacts Palace with letter signed Britannicus 
in Partibus Infidelium, from British citizen in New Jersey, 
summing up damaging effect of American press coverage of 
King and Mrs Simpson; enormous postbag but no letters 
published. 


Dawson’s friend, Neville Chamberlain, becomes Prime 
Minister. Aug 19 Ebbutt asked to leave Germany. Oct Lints 
Smith retires: Christopher S Kent manager. Air Raid 
Precaution team set up. Prof E H Carr becomes contributor. 


Barrington-Ward declines BBC director-general post. Mar 16 
Douglas Reed, Vienna correspondent, writes to Dawson 
describing Nazi war machine. April 27 Record 36-page paper. 
Sept 22 Some junior staff resign over appeasement. Maurice 
Green financial and industrial editor. Circulation 203,000. 


Mar 1 Emergency arrangements made to print in Kettering. 
Mar 22-23 Times confiscated in Berlin. April Dawson 
announces plan to retire. Aug James Holburn fills long-vacant 
postin Moscow. Sept Liddell Hart leaves. Sept 30 Royal 
edition suspended. 600 of 1,570 staff join armed forces. 


Jan 15 Free supplement celebrates 500th anniversary of 
movable type. Mar 21 Decision to reduce circulation to 
164,000 and keep issues at 10 pages during newsprint 
rationing. Sth City of London (Press) Battalion of Home Guard 
formed from Times staff. Sept 25 1.52 am, bomb hits 
building: nobody hurt; Times prints. Sept 22-Oct 19 183 air 
raid stoppages during printing. 


Jan Carr appointed chief foreign leader writer and assistant 
editor. April 7 Price 3d. July Editorial staff protest over low 
salaries: Astor agrees review. Oct 1 Dawson retires, 
Barrington-Ward, 50, takes over. Dec lan Morrison, son of 
China Morrison, war correspondent in Singapore. 


Jan Leo Kennedy, senior foreign leader writer, and Colin 
Coote, senior home leader writer, leave. April Thomas Cadett, 
Paris correspondent, sacked. Harold Child, light leader writer, 
and Charles Brodribb replaced. Nov 2 Times prints Stars and 
Stripes, paper for US servicemen. 


German rocket threat: plan to print outside London. 


July Donald Tyerman, from Economist and Observer, 
becomes assistant editor. Aug 4 First air edition. 


Niet 


1963 
Macmillan 
retires 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 


May 24 Derby Day leader gives first three horses. July 9 
Leader welcomes readmittance of Germans to Rhodes 
Scholarship system. Oct 29 Printing Supplement. 


Jan 21 London Naval Disarmament Conference with Italy, 
France, Japan, US, reported. Feb 1 First regular crossword. 


Aug 20 Report of Graf Zeppelin’s landing in London; pilot, Dr 

Eckenar, presented with copies of Times. Sept 16 First of five 

mele leaders calling for general election on a non-party 
asis. 


July 21 Leader on Ottawa: ‘the most momentous conference 
in the history of the British nations’. Oct 3 Paper ‘re-dressed: 
Times New Roman typeface introduced. 


Mar 6 Assessment of Roosevelt's programme. Mar 15 
Leader on Hitler’s rise to power. April 24 Exclusive pictures of 
flight over Everest. Nov 17 Dawson leader on Germany: What 
is the British Policy? 


July 2 Half page on reports of murder of Roehm and other 
bras July 31 Leader supports Baldwin on need for a stronger 
air force. 


Jan 1 Special supplement marks 150th anniversary. June 14 
Leader suggests ‘good neighbour’ policy with Germany. 

Dec 16 Dawson article A Corridor for Camels ridicules Hoare- 
Laval plan to restrict Abyssinia’s access to sea. 


Jan 22 Welcome for new King, Edward VIII. Mar 9 Mild 
reproach over German reoccupation of Rhineland. Oct 28 Mrs 
Simpson's divorce case reported. Dec 1 Crystal Palace burns 
down, pictures. Dec 3 King and Monarchy leader: first hint of 
truth in Mrs Simpson rumours. 


Jan 4 Anglo-Italian agreement on Mediterranean welcomed. 
May 1 A George VI coronation issue. Nov 15 Women’s page 
started. 


Mar 14 Leader on Austrian invasion. Sept 7 Leader suggests 
Sudetenland might be given back to Germany. Sept 14 Back 
to Prague, leader on Hitler's Nuremberg speech, argues ‘door 
open for negotiation’. Dec 9 Times launches fund for Lord 
Baldwin’s Appeal for German Refugees. 


Jan 21 Leader optimistic that war threat over. Feb 7/8 Liddell 
Hart articles recommend Britain should strengthen military 
force. Mar 16 Leader criticizes Germany following invasion of 
Bohemia and Moravia: end of appeasement policy. Aug 22 
Report of impending Russo-German non-aggression pact. 


April 16 Dawson leader asking for smaller, more effective 
cabinet. June 7 Character sketch of unknown General de 
Gaulle. June 18 Airman’s patriotic letter to his mother 
published. June 22 Philby report on continuing French 
resistance to Germans. June 30 Paper ceases printing Stock 
Exchange prices (until June 4, 1952). Dec 5 Carr leader, The 
Two Scourges: war and unemployment. 


Feb 12 Times supports Churchill’s decision to divert troops to 
Tripoli. May 1 Article forecasting Hitler's attack on Russia in 
June. 


Jan 2/3 Sir William Beveridge articles proposing a minister for 
production. April 11 Sir Edward Grigg article suggests 
lessening Churchill's control over service chiefs. July 29 Carr 
leader calling for more British action on Western front. Dec 2 
Leader on Beveridge Plan: ‘a great social measure’ . 


May 6 Publication of replies by Stalin to written questions 
from Ralph Parker, Moscow correspondent. 


Dec 9 Leader on establishment of National Health Service 
criticizes cautious BMA. 


1963 Beatlemania 
begins 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 

Yalta Conference. UN founded. Mussolini killed. Allies reach 
Rhine; Russians link up on Elbe. Hitler suicide; Germany 
surrenders. Election: Labour landslide. Potsdam Conference. 
Atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. VE day. 


1946 UN General Assembly’s first meeting in London. Churchill's 


‘Iron Curtain’ speech. Bank of England nationalized. National 
Health Service Act. Bomb at King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 


Coal industry nationalized. School-leaving age 15. Marshall 
Plan for European recovery set up. India and Pakistan 
proclaimed independent. Wedding of Princess Elizabeth. 


48 British railways, electricity, nationalized. Gandhi 


assassinated. State of Israel established. Berlin Airlift. Linskey 
Tribunal investigates corruption charges. British Citizenship 
Act grants passports to all Commonwealth citizens. 


End of clothes rationing. North Atlantic Treaty signed. 
Chiang Kai-shek resigns, Tientsin falls to Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communists. Gas industry nationalized. Berlin blockade 
lifted. State of Vietnam established at Saigon. 


Britain recognizes Communist China. Election: Labour 
majority reduced. Petrol rationing ends. North Korean troops 
enter South Korea. Atom spy Klaus Fuchs gaoled. 


General MacArthur relieved of Korea command. Burgess and 
Maclean defect. Iron and steel nationalized. Churchill forms 
Conservative Government. First colour television in America. 
British High Commissioner murdered in Malaya. 


Cyprus: Greeks attack British forces and Turkish minority, led 
by Col. Grivas and Archbishop Makarios. Anti-British riots in 
Egypt. George VI dies. Britain’s first atom bomb. Mau Mau 
uprising in Kenya. Last trams in London. Contraceptive pill 
produced. America explodes hydrogen bomb. 


Steel denationalized. Stalin dies, succeeded by Malenkov. 
Everest climbed. Coronation of Elizabeth II. Britain recognizes 
Republic of Egypt. Korean armistice. Sugar rationing ends. 
Piltdown hoax discovered. Eisenhower President. 


Communists occupy Hanoi. McCarthy witch hunts in US. 
Food rationing ends. Roger Bannister runs mile in 3 mins. 
59.4 secs. Nasser siezes power in Egypt. 


Nautilus, first atomic submarine, leaves dock. Malenkov 
resigns, succeeded by Bulganin. Germany joins NATO. 
Churchill retires; Anthony Eden Prime Minister. Conservatives 
win election. Attlee retires; Gaitskell Labour leader. 


Nasser nationalizes Suez Canal. Anglo-French invasion of 
Suez. Soviet invasion of Hungary. Martin Luther King 
campaigns for desegregation. Castro uprising in Cuba. 


Eden retires; Harold Macmillan Prime Minister. Israeli forces 
withdraw from Sinai. Wolfenden report on prostitution. 
Lewisham train disaster. First Sputnik. 


EEC established. CND founded; first Aldermaston march. 
Fuchs crosses Antarctica. First life peers. Prince Charles 
Prince of Wales. Khrushchev Soviet Prime Minister. America 
launches first moon rocket. 


Britain recognizes Castro. Cyprus becomes Republic. 
Election: Conservative majority 100. Second Vatican Council. 
M1 opens. EFTA convention agreed. 


Macmillan ‘wind of change’ speech. US early warning system 
in Britain. RSC formed. Congo independent: chaos follows. 


Kennedy inaugurated President. Bay of Pigs invasion. George 
Blake, Gordon Lonsdale, Krogers in London spy trials. 
Macmillan reapplies for EEC entry. US sub at Holy Loch. 


Liberals win Orpington by-election. Independence for 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago. Marilyn Monroe dies. Russia 
sets up base in Cuba, US blockade; missile crisis. 


Britain refused EEC entry. Gaitskell dies; Harold Wilson 
Labour leader. Profumo scandal. Great Train Robbery. 
Macmillan retires; Sir Alec Douglas-Home Prime Minister. 
Kennedy assassinated. Martin Luther King arrested. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Jan Churchill attacks Times in Parliament over support for 
Greek leftists. Stanley Morison becomes editor (for 15 years) 
of Times Literary Supplement. Oliver Wood returns as 
assistant to editor. 


Mar Duncan Burn appointed leader writer and industrial 
correspondent. Eric Wigham replaces J V Radcliffe as labour 
correspondent. July Carr leaves. Circulation 276,000. 


Hon Hugh Astor joins staff (later wounded in Israel). June 29 
Special application for extra newsprint. Dec 31 Barrington- 
Ward ill: goes on cruise. 


Feb 28 Barrington-Ward dies in Dar-es-Salaam. April 1 
William Francis Casey, 64, made editor. W H Lewis, 
Washington correspondent since 1920, retires, replaced by 
John Duncan Miller. 


June Royal Commission on Press praises Times’s 
impartiality. June 30 Kent retires: Francis Mathew office 
manager. Dec 1 Times signs 25-year agreement with 
Townsend Hook for expensive unrationed paper. 


Feb Board agrees rebuilding scheme for PHS. Aug 12 lan 
Morrison killed in Korea; Heren replaces him. Contract to print 
Observer signed. John Lawrence arts editor. 


June 15 Parliamentary reports via Teletype: keyboard 
operated at Westminster, unmanned machine in PHS sets 
type. New pension scheme, salary review. Astor offers 
editorship to Sir William Haley, BBC director-general. 


EC Hodgkin joins Times as special writer. Feb 11 Price 4d. 
May 27 Hon Gavin Astor, eldest son of John Astor, appointed 
director. June 5 Haley, 51, editor; Tyerman chief assistant 
editor, Patrick Ryan assistant editor. July lverach McDonald 
foreign editor, Sept Casey retires. Dec 19 Deakin dies. 


Jan 1 Royal Edition resumes. Gerald Norman foreign news 
editor, Robert Dobson home news editor, Geoffrey Woolley 
letters editor, Maurice Green assistant editor. June 
Supplements on Coronation and Everest. 


April 5-vol edition of Times Atlas of the World. April 19 Miller 
resigns. Oct 12 London newspaper strike: Times publishes. 
Contract to report Vivian Fuchs’s Antarctic expedition. 


Jan Times withdraws from Newsprint Supply Co pool: all 
paper now Townsend Hook; ignores Government page 
restriction (lifted 1956). Mar 25 Fleet St dispute; Times stops 
publication for first time in 170 years. Tyerman leaves. 


Times ailing: morale low among young reporters: James 
Morris leaves. Hugh Astor director. Oliver Woods colonial 
editor and assistant foreign editor. 


Jan 14 ‘Top People Take The Times’ campaign launched. 
June 30 Times makes pre-tax loss of £79,000. Nov Directors 
set up Cooper inquiry into Times Publishing Co. 


Feb Secret Cooper report criticizes management and 
reporting style, recommends dropping anonymity rule. Haley 
states that Times should be paper of record, play useful part in 
running country, and be balanced, interesting and intelligent. 


Gavin Astor, chairman, Hugh, vice-chairman. Jan Newspaper 
rationing ends. Times suffers, having bought shares in 
Townsend Hook providing costly paper. 


Mar 31 Private house demolished to make way for new 
Printing House Square building. 


Feb Green leaves: replaced by Wood. Mar 6 Price 5d. 
June 8 New building inaugurated. Alun Gwynne Jones 
defence correspondent. 


Astor leaves Hever Castle for France to avoid estate duties 
imposed by Selwyn Lloyd’s Budget. David Spanier appointed 
Common Market correspondent. 


Lord Thomson, owner of The Sunday Times, approaches 
Astor about buying Times: is rebuffed. Dec Weekly Edition 
ceases. 


EDITORIAL EVENTS 


Jan 1 Leader opposes involvement of British troops in Greek 
Civil War. April 30 Exclusive: Christopher Lumby reports 
Mussolini’s execution. Oct 3/4 Carr leaders on zones es of 
influence and rights of Soviet Union. 


Mar 9 Leader, by Rushbrook Williams, on Churchill’s Fulton 
speech. July 12 Michael Burn report of Mihailovic trial in 
Belgrade, using phrase ‘the gale of the world’. 


Feb 5 First issue of Review of Industry (previously Trade 
Supplement). Feb 10 Attack on Government handling of fuel 
crisis. 

April 14 Leader advocates trial abolition of hanging. May 15 
Leader predicts violence in Israel. July 5 Bevan speech: Tories 
‘lower than verrnin’. Aug 25/26 Wigham on shop-floor 
disillusion after nationalization. 


June 30 Leader doubtful about proposed Press Council. 

Sept 19 Leader supports Cripps devaluation. Oct 6 Leader 
urges recognition of Mao Tse-tung government. Dec 17 John 
Pringle ‘wait for it’ leader on a new decade. 


Feb 23 Polling-day leader (Tyerman) critical of Labour. 
May 24 Leader rejects suggestion of German rearmament. 
June 26 Leader on significance of Korean War. 


Feb 8 Leader on ‘inexcusable miscalculation’ over meat 
rationing. April 30 Leader on threat of nationalism in Middle 
East. June 18 New type, Claritas (49/apt), introduced. 

Oct 25 Polling-day leader urges rejection of Labour. 


Mar Quarterly London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin 
published in Review of Industry. Review of Australia, printed 
for Princess Elizabeth’s and Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, 
withdrawn on death of George VI. June 4 Full Stock Exchange 
dealings restored. 


June 2 Coronation issue. Exclusive report from James Morris 
on conquest of Everest. June 3 Haley’s first leader: plea for 
return to virtues of hard work, honesty and fair dealings. June 
17 Haley leader, The Trojan Horse, opposes commercial TV. 


Mar 24 Leader on newsprint rationing limiting press freedom. 
Sept 3 Haley leader on salvaging ‘the European idea’. Nov 8 
Article urges immigration control. 


Feb 17 Book pages started: edited by Patrick Ryan, articles by 
‘Oliver Edwards’ (Haley). Aug 16 Cartoons introduced. Sept 
26 Women’s page reintroduced. Oct 15 Leader places 
European security ahead of German unity. 


Mar 17 First Science and Medicine Today. April 9 First 
Architectural Notes. Aug 1 Leader urges firm stand on Suez. 
Nov 1 Leader expresses grave doubts over Eden’s actions. 


Jan 10 Leader favours Butler as Eden’s successor. April 1 
Value of pound leader. Nov 2 Exclusive coverage of Fuchs’s 
Antarctic expedition begins. Dec 11 Three leaders on NATO. 


Jan David Wood begins Monday column. Jan 22 Picture of 
Hillary-Fuchs South Pole meeting by Stewart Heydinger, sent 
by radio. July Review of Industry printed in colour. Nov 18 
Leader criticizes French attitude to British entry to EEC. 


Mar 9 40-page paper. June 1 David Wood speculative article 
on Selwyn Lloyd’s future. Dec 10 Leader by Raoul Colinvaux 
on failures of legal profession. 


Nov 3 Haley leader deplores failure of Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
prosecution. Nov 29/30 Global strategy leaders. 


May 31 TV programmes given precedence over radio. 
Oct Explanatory pamphlet ‘The Common Market,’ published. 
Dec 4 Leader opposes Commonwealth Immigration Bill. 


Sept 20 Haley leader on Royal Commission on Press urges 
revolution in Fleet Street. Oct 24 Cuban missile crisis assessed 
by Louis Heren and Nicholas Herbert. 


June 11 Haley leader, Itis a Moral Issue, on Profumo. Nov 26 
Hour-by-hour account of Kennedy funeral. Dec 4-6 Leaders 
attack Robbins report on university expansion. Dec 27 Music 
critic, William Mann, praises Beatles. 
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MIDDLE TAR As defined by H.M. Government 


DANGER: Government Health WARNING: 
CIGARETTES CAN SERIOUSLY DAMAGE YOUR HEALTH 


Were 
pleased to be 


behind 
The Times. | 


Whilst we're behind “The 
Times; we’re certainly not be- 


hind the times. We’ve been. 


advising all sorts of companies 
on all sorts of financial matters 
for a long time now, with the 
expertise that comes from both 
experience and sound _ back- 
ground information. 


So ifyou’re looking for sound 


financial advice that is up with 
the times, we suggest you come 
to us. 
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OUTSIDE THE TIMES 


UN takes over in Cyprus. lan Smith Southern Rhodesia 
Premier. US bombs North Vietnam. Beatlemania sweeps US. 
Harold Wilson Prime Minister. 


Prescription charges abolished. Churchill dies. Edward Heath 
Conservative leader. Death penalty abolished. Rhodesia 
declares UDI; sanctions announced. GPO tower opens in 
London. Malcolm X shot. 


Indira Gandhi Prime Minister of India. Election: Labour 
increases majority. Seamen's strike. Wage freeze. Aberfan 
disaster; 144 children die. Wilson and lan Smith negotiate on 
HMS Tiger. Italian floods threaten art treasures. 


Jeremy Thorpe Liberal leader. Torrey Canyon oil disaster. 
France vetoes EEC entry. Israeli-Arab Six-Day War. Sterling 
devalued. Biafra war. 


Robert Kennedy, Martin Luther King assassinated. Failure of 
HMS Fearless talks on Rhodesia. Russia invades 
Czechoslovakia. Anti-Vietnam demonstration in London. 


Voting age reduced to 18. Man lands on Moon. Manson 
murders. Derry riots; Army takes over security in Northern 
Ireland. EEC agrees British entry. 


Election: Heath Prime Minister. British airliner blown up on 
Jordanian airstrip. Industrial Relations Bill. Kent State 
shooting. 


Angry Brigade attack home of Robert Carr. Rolls Royce 
bankrupt. Ulster: first British soldier killed; internment without 
trial. Idi Amin coup, Uganda. Decimalization. 


Britain signs EEC treaty. Northern Ireland: ‘Bloody Sunday’, 
13 civilians killed; start of direct rule. Poulson affair. Munich 
Olympics massacre. 


Vietnam ceasefire. Watergate. Prices Commission set up. 
Yom Kippur war. Coal strike; state of emergency; 3-day week. 


Election: minority Labour Government. Industrial Relations 
Act repealed. Nixon resigns. Prevention of Terrorism Act. 
John Stonehouse missing. Haile Selassie deposed. 


Phnom Penh falls. Margaret Thatcher Conservative leader. 
EEC referendum. Sex Discrimination and Equal Pay Act. 
British Leyland rescue. 


Callaghan Prime Minister. Thorpe resigns. Entebbe raid. 
Silver Jubilee. Grunwick pickets. Firemen’s strike. 


lan Smith makes settlement with black nationalists. Pay 
guideline: 5%. Devolution Bills for Scotland and Wales 
passed. Mass suicide of religious sect in Guyana. 


Ayatollah Khomeini returns to Iran. Car bomb kills Airey 
Neave. Mountbatten assassinated. Thatcher Prime Minister. 
Euro-Parliament Elections: Britain elects 60 Conservatives. 
End of UDI. Anthony Blunt accused of spying. 


Robert Mugabe Rhodesia’s Prime Minister. Iranian embassy 
siege. Yorkshire dig hunt. Iran holds American hostages. 
Moscow Olympics. Reagan elected President. 


American hostages returned. Yorkshire Ripper, Peter 
Sutcliffe, caught. Social Democrat Party launched. First 
London Marathon. Lebanon missile crisis. Riots in Brixton, 
Toxteth. Pope wounded in Rome. Prince of Wales and Lady 
Diana Spencer marry. First Greenham Common camp. 


Falklands war. IRA bomb attacks in Hyde Park and Regents 
Park. Israel rejects Reagan peace plan. Channel 4, first new 
TV channel for 18 years, goes on air. Israel invades Lebanon; 
Palestinian refugees massacred. 


Breakfast television begins. Shergar stolen. Dennis Nilsen 
charged with mass murder. Election: Thatcher returned. 
Korean airliner shot down. Neil Kinnock Labour leader. 


Miners’ strike. Lybian People’s Bureau siege. Los Angeles 
Olympic boycott. IRA bomb attack on Conservative 
conference. Indira Gandhi shot. Reagan re-elected. 


INSIDE THE TIMES 

Mathew sells Times holding in Townsend Hook to News of the 
World for £1,114,000. Oct Gwynne Jones joins Wilson 
Government; replaced by Charles Douglas-Home. 


May 29 Mathew, 57, dies. George Pope general manager. 
Sept 9 Haley also chief executive. McDonald managing editor, 
Wood deputy. Operation Breakthrough launched, to refashion 
Times, with Donald Holmes. 


June 9 Board investigates merger with Financial Times and 
Westminster Press. Sept 30 Lord Thomson, owner of Sunday 
Times, buys Times for £2m-plus: forms Times Newpapers 
Ltd (TNL). Oct Circulation 294,000. 


Jan 4 Haley TNL chairman, Denis Hamilton editor-in-chief. 
Jan 12 William Rees-Mogg, 38, editor. July 15 First pre- 
printed colour pages. Dec 31 Haley resigns. 


May 16 £47,000 wages snatch at Times. June 22 Antique 
silver stolen from boardroom. Peter Jay made joint deputy 
editor of Business News. 


Mar Record daily sale: month’s average 451,105. May 19 
Stuart Maclure editor of Times Educational Supplement. Oct 
Price 8d. Dec 31 Royal Edition discontinued. 


dune 15 Price 9d. July 10 First British national to publish 
pages eek Exchange) produced by photocomposition. 
Sept 21 New, more classical design. Nov 2 Price one shilling. 


Jan 1 Hamilton replaces Hon Kenneth Thomson as TNL 
chairman. M J (‘Duke’) Hussey managing director and chief 
executive. Jan 19 Bernard Levin joins paper. 


Tutankhamun exhibition at British Museum sponsored by 
Times and Sunday Times. Oct 9 Europa, specially designed 
type, introduced for text. 


Oct 2 First issue of Europa, monthly paper published with 
Le Monde, La Stampa and Die Welt. Nov 12 Price 6p. 


April 1 John Gross editor of TLS. June 24 First issue of Times 
from new premises in Gray's Inn Road, having sold PHS to 
The Observer. Sept 30 Price 8p. 


Jerome Caminada, foreign news editor, retires after 38 years. 


May 10 Price 12p. Aug 4 Lord Thomson, 82, dies. 
May 9 Price 15p. Industrial problems throughout year. 


Sept 11 The Times Atlas of World History published. Nov 30 
Last issue before TNL suspends publication following 
succession of disputes with unions. Circulation 295,864. 


April 30 First and only International Weekly Edition of Times 
published in Frankfurt, despite union opposition. Oct 22 
Agreement between TNL and unions: 15% reduction in staff, 
improvements in production, new disputes procedure. 


Mar 24 Price 20p July 1 James Evans TNL chairman. Aug 22 
Journalists strike. Oct 22 Thomson Organization sets Mar 14 
deadline for sale of Times. 


Feb 13 Rupert Murdoch buys TNL. Mar 6 Rees-Mogg leaves. 
Gerald Long appointed managing director. Mar 9 Harold 
Evans, 52, editor. July 7 Evans, with Edwin Taylor, redesigns 
paper, last issue of Europa. July 28 Highest ever sale, with 
pre-Royal Wedding magazine: 526,000. 


Mar 15 Harold Evans resigns. Mar 17 WA Gillespie managing 
director, Sir Edward Pickering executive vice-chairman. 
Mar 18 Douglas-Home editor. May 3 Times first national 
newspaper set entirely by photocomposition. 


Jan 2 Strike by electricians stops publication for 8 days. 


June 25 Portfolio first appears in Times. Sept New record 
average daily sale, 464,000. 
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EDITORIAL EVENTS 

Feb 3 The Pulse of Britain begins: 10 articles by Brian 
Priestley. Oct 12 Election leader backs Tories ‘without 
enthusiasm’. 


Jan 11 The Dark Million begins: 11 articles on immigrants, by 
Peter Evans. Jan 25 Four-page ‘wraparound’ on Churchill’s 
death. April 3 Dismissive leader on proposed University of the 
Air (Open University). 

May 3 News on front page, coat of arms dropped from title, 


time on clock device changed from 6.06 to 4.30 (average time 
of ending printing), first Times diary. 


Jan 13 Last ‘Fourth’ Leader. Jan 26 Last unsigned book 
reviews. April 11 8 cols per pa e. Separate Business News. 
Oct 14 First Saturday Review. Oct 23 First Science Report. 


Jan 1 One Hundred Year Ago ceases, 25 Years Ago begins. 
Mar 11 Black Man in Search of Power series. July 27 
Douglas-Home’s arrest and interrogation in Czechoslovakia. 


Jan 6 First colour feature: Apollo 8 mission. July 21 Man on 
Moon picture. Nov 29 Police corruption exposé. Aug 6 Leader 
on ‘unsporting’ pre-war plan to kill Hitler. 


Mar 23 Interview with Lord Thomson on future of Fleet St. 
Dec 23 Business News incorporated into main paper. 


Mar 17 First nude: Fisons advertisement. Oct 18 First Times 
Higher Educational Supplement. 


Oct 9 Introduction of Times Europa typeface. Dec 21 Leader 
on the pill: Prevention is Better than Abortion. 


June 5 Watergate leader: Due Process of Law? July 23 
Poulson leader dropped after Poulson charged. 


Jan 2 Leader supports 3-day week. Mar 4 Peter Hopkirk, staff 
reporter, on hijacked VC10: first-hand account. Aug 31/ 
Sept 2 Robert Fisk discloses Ulster troop withdrawal plans. 


Feb 14 First Valentine advertisements. June 7 Leader 
applauds EEC referendum Yes vote. 


Aug 11 Geraldine Norman exposes Tom Keating. 
May 11 Commemorative 60,000th issue. 
Nov 30 Leader on suspension: There Will be an Interruption. 


Nov 21 Anthony Blunt faces press at Times office. 


May 29 Letter from Charles Richardson, gang leader on run 
from prison. 


June 2 Information Service starts. June 19 Preview, 
entertainments guide, begins. July 30 Royal Wedding colour 
wraparound. Royal Arms reinstated. 


April 5 Leader: We are all Falklanders now. Aug 30 Times 
Europa typeface replaced by Times Roman, aversion of 
Times New Roman. 


Feb 21 First concise crossword. Spectrum section starts. 
April 23 Discovery of Hitler diaries announced (later proved 
forgeries). Oct 14 Exclusive: Sara Keays statement. 


Oct 8 Exclusive interview: Archbishop of Canterbury speaks 
against Tory policies. 
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SCHOTT-a century of achievement in special glass. 


fee 


Two hundred years ago when The Times first 
appeared Otto Schott’s forefathers were crafts- 
men making glass by methods which had 
changed little in thousands of years. 

But by 1884 Otto Schott had already started 
to apply scientific principles to the art of glass- 
making. He had produced the first samples of 
new types of optical glass which were to lead to 
dramatic improvements in the quality of lenses 
for microscopes and telescopes. And in that year 
he joined forces with the physicist Ernst Abbe 
and the engineer Carl Zeiss to set up a Laboratory 
of Glass Technology in Jena, thus laying the 
foundations for a company which today is one of 
the largest manufacturers of special glass in the 
world. A company which, together with the other 
members of The Schott Group, is continuing to 
make an important contribution to the develop- 
ment of glass technology. 


Glass and the quality of life. 
Schott products are used in many different 
ways to improve the quality of our daily lives: 


Dr. Otto Schott (1851-1935) 


Cin the home where CERAN® glass ceramic 
hob tops have helped to modernise the cooker 
and made it easier to clean, 


C1 in science where DURAN® laboratory glass- 
ware sets a standard for quality, 


Olin fire protection where PYRAN® fire- 
resisting glass fills the requirement for clear, 
unwired glazing which, in an emergency, will 
hold back flames and smoke for as long as two 
hours, 


LJ in health-care where Schott fibre-optic light- 
guides are making life easier for doctors, 
dentists and their patients, 


even out in space where lenses made of 
Schott glass help to send back satellite pictures 
to enable weathermen to make improved 
forecasts. 


These are just a few examples of the many 
different uses for special glass from Schott. Our 
continuous research projects are developing new 
products all the time for use worldwide in the 


home and by the chemical, pharmaceutical, 
electrical, domestic appliances, optical, precision 
engineering and construction industries. 


The Schott Group: 

Schott is Europe’s largest producer of 
special glass with 34 member companies world- 
wide (five of them in the United Kingdom) and 40 
production units. We have more than 250 sales 
offices and agents, over 50,000 different items 
and an annual turnover of £397 million. 


CERAN*, DURAN* and PYRAN* are registered trademarks of 
Schott Glaswerke. 


SCHOTT-UK 
Schott Glass Ltd., 
Drummond Road, Stafford ST16 3EL. 


=} SCHOTT 


No. 1 in Europe for Special Glass. 
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DON’T FORGET 
THE FORMALITIES. 


Times are changing. And so, you'll 
be glad to discover, are Moss Bros. 


So make sure you visit us for all 
your formal wear needs. However 
formal (or informal) the occasion. 


BROS 


Number one in formal wear. 


Bedford Street, Covent Garden and branches. 


Littlewoods would like to Nail Order 


congratulate The Times on its Our Mail Order catalogues 
bi-centenary. have always offered you the 
Although we can't claim to top brands to choose from, in 
be as old, we did recently the comfort of your own 
celebrate our Golden Jubilee. home. 
So two great British Beautifully designed products 
Institutions still thrive in 1985. at highly competitive prices. 
We still continue to provide As a further bonus, we're 
the very highest standards able to offer you competitive 
of customer service, and were credit facilities in our catalogues 
proud to introduce a new to help spread the cost of 
series of innovations, right buying. 
across the board, as part And now were proud to . 
of our continuing plan for introduceanewcomputerised aE 


OU 


our Customers 


telephone system to make tl 
ordering easier. 

As part of our commitme 
to you, weve ensured that th 
system is the most advanced 
in the whole country. 

It complements the large 
private delivery fleet in Brita 
handling the massive numb: 
of orders we receive - last 
year, they numbered over 
23 million. 

Retail Stores 


Last year again, 20 millic 


business areas. 


growth. 

After all, its you who made 
us successful. So we owe it 
to you to set the very highest 
Standards, in all our 


~~ In Mail Order, they win because of our choice and service. customers walked through tt 


wide-ranging, and ensures the 
| best in High Street shopping. 

For example, why not take a 
look at our fabulous range of 
wines; all are excellent quality 
and great value for money. 

Or take the opportunity to 
sample our family restaurants, 
which are fast gaining an envi- 
able reputation all around the 
country. 

Pools 

Every week millions 
of families share the dream of 
winning a fortune. 


avery 
enter tn 


doors of Littlewoods’ shops. 
This year they are able to 
enjoy the benefits of a new 
design programme. 
What's more, were also 
widening our choice by intro- 
ducing top brand names in 
our stores - to complement 
our comprehensive range 
of own-brand goods. 
Covering the whole 
spectrum from beautifully 
designed household goods 


to high fashion, our choice 
ic ac attractive ac it ic 
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And practically every week, 
somebody does. 

Last year, for instance, 

7 million coupons were filled 
in each week. 

And, over the years, we've 
made a lot of people very rich 
-and very happy. Because we 
believe that even if you don't 
win a fortune, you should still 
have fun playing the Pools! 

So, if you haven't yet had 
the pleasure of doing business 
with Littlewoods, we hope 
you soon will. 

Ensuring the best for our 
customers sometimes costs us 


@ 
money. 
But we never forget that 
the surest way of guarantee- 


ing your satisfaction doesn't 


@ 
cost anything at all. 

Its just a question of having 
the right attitude - and, in. 
Littlewoods’ case, that means 
welcoming assistants and 
welcome assistance. 


Or, to put it another way, 
the best way of winning new 


customers is to put a winning 
smile on your face. 


LTT 


The Littlewoods Organisation PLC 


E\W/GROS 


JM Centre, Old Hall St. Liverpool 


CRENMIT OL IOTATIONS ON REO IEST 


Congratulations to the gentlemen of the press from the gentlemen of the press. 
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“Le pays est beau, le peuple est bon, l'histoire est fiere” gi (& > aaa 
—Victor Hugo (1802-1885) 
So Victor Hugo summed up his fifteen year’s experience 
of Guernsey. His house (like most of Guernsey) is 
exactly as he left it and can be seen this centenary year. 
And the people are as friendly and hospitable today as 
we were then. 


| Guernsey 


On our Island, the good past ts still present. : Tourist Board 


THE TIMES 2085? 


What will your great great grandchildren be looking at 
in a hundred years from now to mark three centuries of 
The Times? 

Will there even be a Times then? The need will still be 
there for the same objective reporting of contemporary 
events coupled with interpretation and comment. But 
will it appear daily in the form of black text and pictures 
printed on paper? Probably not. It may, for instance, 
appear on a hand-held screen with direct access to a 
news databank transmitting constantly up-dated text 
and pictures of selected subjects of interest to the 
individual reader. 

The equivalent of this commemorative book may be a 
disk, a series of holograms harking back to the quaint 
old days of paper and ink or even, as an exercise in 
nostalgia, a genuine book. 

We at Ben Johnson, the printers of this book, do not 
claim to have the answer yet to the 2085 edition but we 
are working on it. Just as we anticipate and provide for 
the needs of the present-day publisher with the latest in 
print technology, so we will have the resources, electron- 
ic and otherwise, to supply the publisher of The Times 
in 2085 with the means of marking his tricentennial. 
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Colour Printers to The Times 
York , London ¢ Gateshead 


Congratulations from one 200 to another. The year old Audi 200 Turbo is a Luxury car, designed for the 
a 2.2 litre turbocharged engine capable of 143 mph, and 0-60 in 8.3 seconds and an electronic 


A car, 199 years 


AUDI 200 TURBO £19291, AUD! 200 INJECTION £14134. NUMBER PLATES AND DELIVERY CHARGES EXTRA. VIDEO TAPES AND BROCHURES FROM AUDI MARKETII 


‘swine s py oie gyre Pe eS eS eae See hare: om  —=t AP IRarenRn eas Tim AIR IL ANnRN T1Ine 


fighties. Its'list of standard equipment —- ABS (with manual over-ride), cruise control, air-conditioning, F 2 ee e 
1utocheck system, makes compulsive reading. Just as The Times has for the past 200 years. c ‘a ‘_ 0 ) 


behind the ‘limes. 


YEOMANS DRIVE, BLAKELANDS, MILTON KEYNES MK14 5AN. TEL: (0908) 679121. EXPORT AND FLEET SALES, 95 BAKER STREET, LONDON WIM 1FB 


THE FIRM ADVERTISED IN THE SECOND ISSUE OF ‘THE DAILY UNIVERSAL REGISTER; ON 3 JANUARY 1785. 
RICHARD ELLIS AND ‘THE TIMES’ HAVE BEEN BUSINESS PARTNERS EVER SINCE. 


In the beginning, there was 
Richard Ellis. 


Harrisons & Crostield 


established in 1844 as tea and coffee merchants and now a 
UK-based international group with activities covering 
tropical plantations, chemicals manufacturing and distribution, A S 
trading in commodities and merchanting a wide range of products ; 
including timber and building supplies. 
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Congratulates The Times 
on its bi-centenary 
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Casio. 

The name 

for innovation 
in advanced 
technology. 


Watches that can do calculations just by touching 
the face with your fingers. 

The only calculator that is the exact size of the 
credit card you carry in your pocket —even down to 
the thinness. 

A real synthesizer that’s inexpensive enough for 
almost anyone to own. 

A powerful business micro computer, small 
enough to fit in a briefcase. 

Casio products — watches, musical instruments, 
calculators, electronic cash registers, personal 
computers — all exemplify a record of innovation 
unmatched in the industry. 

And Casio’s huge investment in research and 
development means that Casio will continue to lead 
the field in creating new products to meet new 
demands. 

The Casio dedication to quality and reli. vility 
has met with such favourable response from both 
consumer and trade alike, that the sales volume 
achieved allows the products to sell at remarkably 
competitive prices. 

No wonder the name Casio has come to be 
synonymous with value for money. 

Casio is a Japanese company that exports to 
more than 140 countries all over the world, with 
subsidiaries in the U.S., West Germany and England. 

Proof indeed of the Casio philosophy that 
innovative products manufactured to the highest 
standards of quality are the keys to marketing success. 


The DB500 Databank watch. Outwardly a conventional 
digital watch, it stores up to 50 telephone numbers 

and names plus there’s a memory which can store bank 
account codes, anniversaries and birthdays, price 

tables, flight and train schedules — you can refer to them 
all at the touch ofa button. It also includes a daily 

alarm plus four appointment alarms. Other features are 
a Yioo second stop watch and countdown timer-and all 
for an R.R.P. of only £41.95. 
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KEYBOARDS, CALCULATORS, WATCHES, 
COMPUTERS, CASH REGISTERS. 


The Times most regular correspondent. 


Only the best written letters appear in The Times. are built to the same simple ideal: they should write 
Short works of poignant commentary; bursts perfectly every time they are used. 

of ready wit; indignant pleas for social justice. So we subject our pens to tests beyond the 
Doubtless written by people as meticulous over endurance of others and check each one over 100 

the equipment they write with, as the words they times before our craftsmen will allow it to be sold. 

write down. Small wonder that Parker has 
Which is why one author of such discerning ecome a sign of The Times. 

taste was moved to suggest that The Times most 

regular correspondent is probably a Parker pen. you, Fane’ 
All our pens, from the 18 carat Premier gold TH Wel cit ih 


fountain-pen at £2,000 to the humble Jotter at £2.50, 
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‘The 
‘homas Cook 


Challenge. 
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i Amuch better service 


No other travel company 

can match them—80 UK 
> centres, linked to offices 
in 143 countries. Yet the 


Amuch better deal 


We can drive tough 

== =F bargains with car hire 

Sea (operators all over the world. 

Aste — And we have a special 

% relationship with Hertz: negotiating deals through- ee 
out the year, for you to take advantage of. network, backed by the world’s largest travel organisation, is to give you 


(amas | = = 


Thomas Cook has 
the buying power to TE 
bring airfares down. BET ALS 
=== You need 
never pay full price ifa 
cheaper fare is available. And for complex multi- 
destination trips, we can work out alternative money-saving itineraries. 


High technology keeps us 
right up to date. Thomas Cook 
Business Travel uses our 
exclusive Information Bank — 

the most advanced Viewdata 
=\ system in the country. All branches have immediate 
- access to data, updated daily in our mainframe 
computer at Peterborough. 


As you d expect, 


E, we Thomas Cook offers corp- LOWER | We save you time and trouble — 
me orate rates with the major RATE as well as money. Everything [more 
= chains. But often we can ‘mm fromchecking visa applications SERVICES 


to looking after children travel- 


= undercut the corporate rates. 
& ling alone. We have permanent 


See Our secret is Hotelnet, a unique Thomas Cook 
m@ service that negotiates with each hotel locally—ina airport hospitality services at both Heathrow and 

> growing number of UK and international business | \ Gatwick. And we can monitor your monthly travel 
™ destinations. spend to give you up-to-date management information. 


Fill in the coupon and send to: Director, Business ‘Travel Sales, Thomas Cook, PO Box No 36, Peterborough, PE3 6SB. Telex: 32561, or phone: 0733 502597. 


IACCEPT Thisis one challenge Name = 
Pee Meine eaccmtat |. pon. Thomas -Usimess 


me to arrange anappointment. O 


Please send me more information. Company C oO ravel 
Tick box Address | | 


TBB/028/BT Postcode Tel. A much better deal. A much better service. 
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BY CHARLES DOUGLAS-HOME 
Editor of The Times 


In the history of this newspaper there have been periods of plenty, 


periods of privation and some long stretches of relative equilibrium. 
We are now at the start of a period of expansion 
which [hope will be one of the most distinctive in our history 


ach day as I approach my 

office I pass the portraits of 

all the previous editors of 

The Times. They hang on the wall 

opposite. There are only 11 of them, 

spanning nearly 200 years. It is re- 

markable reading back through the 

history of The Times what similar 

problems, hopes and fears have 
beset each editor in his day. 

As daily newspapermen we live 
for tonight’s edition. Itis paramount 
in our minds. It always has been. But 
nobody should thus assume that the 
life of all editors of The Times is 
entirely episodic, struggling from 
day to day to bring out a paper with 
the first news and the finest commen- 
tary on that news. On the contrary, 
though the demands of tonight’s edi- 
tion have always been the immediate 
stimulus, the underlying fascination 
of the editor’s role has been to har- 
ness this circadian energy toasystem 
which would ensure the long-term 
success, growth and prosperity of 
the paper. 

The editor has always wanted 
more readers and more money for 
his paper. More money can provide 
bigger papers and a better service for 
more readers. Extra readers will 
provide a wider base of circulation 
for advertisers. Revenue from cir- 
culation rises, as does revenue from 
extra advertising. These are the 
ideal conditions for expansion, pro- 
vided that the costs of producing 
more copies of a bigger paper are 
kept contained. 

For 200 years now we have been 
trying to create such ideal conditions 
and then exploit them. In the history 
of The Times there have been 
periods of plenty, periods of priva- 
tion and some long stretches of rela- 
tive equilibrium. 

As I write we are at the start of a 
period of expansion which I hope 
will be one of the most distinctive in 
our history. The circulation and 


advertising revenue have both risen 
55 per cent in the past two years. Our 
sales figure in the autumn of 1984 is 
the highest in our history. Can we 
now break through those constraints 
which have held back The Times for 
the past 20 years? 

In that time we have certainly 
been in the wars. We have had two 
changes of ownership, a stoppage of 
50 weeks, and numerous other inter- 
ruptions. 

Nevertheless, in all of those 20 
years I have not hitherto had a sense 
of such pervasive expansionism ab- 
out The Times as I now encounter, 
not just in the editorial department 
but throughout the company. Peo- 
ple have so often written off The 
Times or suggested that it is some 
kind of stuffy old monument which 
perhaps should be preserved 
(though at not much cost) that its 
emergence from this long night of 
struggle into the relative light of day 
has caused surprise, even resent- 
ment, and often incredulity. 

We are not paying our way yet; 
but we hope to. We see every advan- 
tage in widening the readership of 
the paper even more than we have 
done so far. Gone are the days when 
The Times could or should imagine 
that it need only appeal to a limited 
section of society which was exclu- 
sively concerned with government. 
Society itself has changed. There is 
no such thing now as the comman- 
ding heights of the Establishment, 
sufficient to sustain a parish maga- 
zine for enlightened readers. 

Our society and our readership is 
broader. We hope to appeal to all 
people interested in public affairs, of 
course. But we no longer believe 
that public affairs means only the 


’ traffic of business within the political 


Establishment. It means society at 
large, its customs, trends, fads, 
fashions, sports and scandals. We 
are in the business of contemporary 


history, whichis the history of every- 
day things. It must be our hope that 
20 years hence, and 100 years hence, 
astudy of The Times in microfilm will 
reveal how our readers saw the 
world and what we made of it. 

As journalists, therefore, we 


have our work cut out to provide a. 


service which remains distinctive 
when compared to all the other de- 
mands on the reader’s time and de- 
sire for information. The electronic 
age must be exploited by us to pro- 
duce a better newspaper, but none of 
us believes that the small screen or 
even the print-out is likely to be a 
satisfactory substitute for the daily 
newspaper. 

We provide our readers with ab- 
out 150,000 words a day in a port- 
able, durable and familiar package. 
A reader can choose as much or as 


little as he or she requires, but the 


whole is presented in a form which 
claims to have a coherent personal- 
ity about it. That personality is born 
of familiarity not just with the 
Ppaper’s sections and its rhythm, but 
with its idiosyncracies, errors and 
emotions. Those will never be so 
apparent, let alone familiar, in an 
electronic medium. 

Nevertheless, the coming revolu- 
tion in information technology is a 
potential threat to newspapers as 
well as an opportunity. Since we are 
a repository of such an enormous 
amount of information, we can ex- 
pect to traffic in that commodity 
more skilfully than we do now, for 
syndication agencies, specialized 
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services and the like. These should 
help us improve the quality of the 
newspaper by increasing its revenue 
and providing us with useful devices 
which will discipline us to distil 
information for the greater conveni- 
ence of our readers. 

Beyond that, weshould hope that 
electronic techniques will enable 
journalists to work faster and to call 
on more sources of information and 
research. They should also enable 
the paper to be produced at lower 
cost, so that we might even be able tc 
reduce its price. 

The electronic age will spawn 
many ancillary publishing enter- 


prises to support newspapers. These 


will penetrate new markets which 
might only want a fraction of what 
we offer every day in our pages for 
the general reader. They should not, 
however, so preoccupy us that they 
lift our attention from the main aim, 


whichis to produce an excellent pap- 


er every day, much as our predeces- 
sors have done for the past 200 years. 
Thus at the start of every day and 
at the end, it is the newspaper com- 
ing through the letter box, unfolding 
on the breakfast table, and embrac- 
ing a constituency of readership 
which has some sense of community 
about it and some almost subliminal 
connection with the writers and edi- 
tors on the paper’s staff, which is the 
living organism. Were it not for that, 
I do not believe that any newspaper 
would have survived 200 years. It is 
because of that that I expect out 
paper to survive the next 200 years. 


SER NIGHT, 
“By Hid MAJESTY’s Company 
“T the THEATRE ROYAL in DRU 
“LANE, this’ proene SATURDAY, ‘witl be pe 


eg A. New COMEDY, called ® 
NATURAL SON. 


Alter 


ARLEQUIN 
i Or; the WA GLE ESTUS 
‘Toe Charetters of the Pantomime, by 
‘Mr. Wiltixenoa, Mr. Burton, Mr. Stxantony 
‘Mr.Paimer, Nice Waldron, Mr. Fawcett, 
Paiimors, Mr. Wilfon, Mr. Alls 


rivian, acid Mr, Grirnal : 
ith “Tidiwett, Mis Barnes, 'Mlis 
Cotman; and Mite Seageddonin 


Fo.coaclade with the Repeat of the Spans 
The ROCK of GIBRALTAR. 


To-merrow, cular Selire, (for the sth time) thd 
rerned Sonny the DOUBLE DEALER, with the 
faerie Maigus ARTHUR ani EMMELINE. 

Qs Teefilay the of VENICE PRESERVED: 

by Mr. Bem‘ey, aard Bet 
svidera, by Mi ‘Aed va Fraley (he Carmelite 
Déadinger's Play of the MAID of HONOUR, (with alter- 
“abet add 'Additions) by in Rehearfal and Will foon be pro- 
saat. 


SINTH NIGHT, FOR THE AUTHOR. 
T the THEATRE ere COV, es 
GARDEN, fee 8. fy January: 
Dp 1785, Wik be Ea, 2 New Comedy, called 
Ths FO ES of « DAY, 


es will he 
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The C CAVERN, 
AGI A 

Mm cobe TRIUMER. | 

Machinery, | Mofic, , Drefiesy and | 


ths Sexo chichty: defigu>s by My: Richanls, andibe | 
ébybim, Mr. €atver, Mr Hodgins-aad Amant: | 
. Tee Oververe, Sungs, bear ferg mg Pantie the 
pew Pastomiine, aul com) by Mr. " 
Sg Now: ing under full Price will be taken. 
‘Ye Words of the Songs, ee. tebe had at the Theati 
(tabbed adlnes 1 tare Ahad eR s Bore be 
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NV R. WALTER toturns bis thanks to hi 
4 rietils end the Public for the great eacoo- 
aoa eats 
“froin them to his yg», hy. 
foleck with which they have fubferibed to his intend- 4 
‘et podlicst on of the workct of forme emiint Aushinss | 
ard whittt he folicits @ continuance of their fivoary, 4 
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MISCELLANIES IN Moca gtd ba 

; Sed os 2 Specimen of his’ Printing Typev ar ‘i 
rote Ont, Prt Heute Square, Mackirian.— 
‘Am! by: the beplaning af Feb 7 hk rf wohare; code 
Sieting Waurs's Improvement of the Mint, with an Treros 
doBtice written on the oscafiony will be ready.to be dali 

‘vered to'the fableribers. 


: This Day it publityed, Price sit, 

LAN of the CHAMBER of COMMERCE, 

2 King’s-Arms Buildings, Cornhitl, lem whi 

Sie open every, doy, for Canfultstion, Opinion, and Ad~ 
ice (yecbal ori Writing) Mediation, AgiMtance, Ar- 

Sin al reshes of Trad hs pooral? ant he Lomt 

e 
eye AS omaha? 29 ‘AdtivGs i, To the 


7 <F Holborn iC th: aferefeld Crass 
‘Where may alfo'be bol, in onic Volume Fotios “ 
Me. Wetsenre COMPLETE DIGEST of the THEORY, 
LAWS oad PRACTICE of INSURANCE }. an entire 
pew and comprehentive work, inchoting all the ad- 
Cates extant, with feveral never before printed 4 
o: Sth from the Skarates, foreign Oniioshtes, and ma- 
5 (wine Treating 5 accounts of all the Infurince Companies 
‘the MbrithmeCoarts, the commerclal and maritime. 
he Low of Bations, dic. the whole forming (alphabet 
_ kallyp a new Lex ‘ 
3% This War! 


been eo npored by entiiled to Praife, the prevent wfefut 
Beret mt met eh he ‘Approbation of the commer 

Worl.” Crit. Rew Web ci, pddn—AD the other 
: foarnats {peak it Similar Tepes of this Book 5 
whic alveady been tteafletied abroad, ¢ 


ee 
Fils Day io podlithhisl, toy. Valk: Price ys feveeds. 
By the LITERARY SOCIETY, 
MERN TIMES: ot The ADVEN- 
pulad of GABRIEL OUTCAST, A Nivel) 
Yeon of Gil Bhi ‘ 


PWOODLEY, 


Diet for “LISBON, 
AON Oo ee 
OHN ‘RACK WAM, Commander, 
Barnes 300 Tons, “Men antwerable, 
Lying off Hortydown Chain 5 Seven. ths of 


Party bo depart on Saturday the Eth initant. 
houfe, in Conmhill; and in Exchangehoure in the 
No. 18. Savage-Gordene 
dhe DL 1 VEL Y, 
B antwerBie. “Lying o¥ bon Gate, 
Cotfee-howle in Combitl ; -andbin Exchange Mottrs in the 
_Noy_ 16), Savage: Gardens. 
(With Liberty to Touch at OnePort lathe Chianiel,) « 
URTHEN 709 ‘fons, Men antwentble 
prefem Month of Janvary. 


‘argo absolutely engaged, and is obliged by Charter 
fad Comriioder to be tpoken with every moming 
v's Cont fey near the Cuftom-houfe ; ot Will's 
Prench and hation Walk) or. : 
WILLIAM BLYARD, for the faid Commander, | 

.. Pot NICK, GENOA, and LEGHORN. 

(With Literty to Touch at One Port injthe Channel.) 
ROBERT BRINE, Covimanier, 
URTHEN 269 (Tom, Gans and Men 

“Tho faid Commander to be tpoke with every Marning 

at Sarn's Coffee-houfe; near the Cuftom-hoafe ; at Will's 
Frenel and Italian, Walk j) oF : 

‘WILLIAM ELYARD, for the foid Commander, 

; . 
For CONSTANT PN OPLE ands MYRNA, oF 
SMYRNA and CONSTANTINOPLE, 
._ ‘Fhe “BET SE Y, -~ 

ROBERT LANCASTER, Commander, 

‘Lying at ron-Gate. ° Two-thirds of her Cargo. en- 
teed and oostigaa todepart by Chrtterparty, it all ther 
The.faid Commantier to be {poke with every Morir 


Bs 98g 
' To, the Pu 
TS outa New Pay 
& when fo-many others are 
confirmed in the public opinion, is certainty 
tious undert and no one can be more 
fully eWare ofits difficulties than Jam: I, never 
thélefi, ‘enterrain very fanguine hopes, thatthe 
ature of the plan on which this paper will he 


conducted, will enfure it a modemte thare at leat 
‘of publi favours but my preahon to cneo 


ty however flrong they may appear in mn 

ee epbapeit be thied bel =o Cibeeal pot i 
able to be blinded by /2/Aapieiow >to that tribunil 
Thali now, as'T an bound to'do, fubmit thete pre- 
tenfions with deference, and the public will judge 
whether they-ere'well or ill founded, 

ry fae from my intention to detract from 
the acknowledge: merit of the Daily Papera now 
in exiftence ; it is fufficient that they pleate the 
cls fv of eaters whofe approbation their condue 
are'mbirious to delerve; neverthelefs it is certain 
fame of the beft, fome of the moi refpectuble, and 
fome vf the mofl ufeful members of the comniu: 
nityy have et complained (and the caufes 
of theit complaints {Hi exitt) that by raitical de+ 
feet inthe plans of the prefent eflablifhed papers, 


they were deprived’ of many advantages, which’ 


ought msturally to refiile from duily publications, 
OF thefe-fome ‘build their fame on ‘the length and 
accuracy’ of parliamentary reports, which unqiiel 
Hondbly are gives with yreat ability, and’ with 
a lawtlable to pleate thofe, who can fpare 


time to Feitd: ten or twelve columns of debsites,, 


Others ate principally attentive to the politics of 
the duyy and take it’ their ttudy’ to give fativfilct 
tion 10 the nlinerous ‘Clats of politicians, who, 
bhoffeh weith eafy circumitinces, “have. nothing 
berterte do; than to-armufe thomielres with watch- 
itig the MONS Of ‘Minillers: tooth at ome and 
brow} "and endeavouring to find our the Secret 
fprings that fet in motion the rent’ machiné of 
Ovemmment in every ftare and empire in’ the 
worlds “Thete is one papet which in ‘no degree 
interferes with the purluits of ie coteniporaries = 


apprehend 


tore: loyally 


at Sam's Coffee-houfe, near the Cyftom-houfe ; at Will's) 


‘Cuffee-houls in Corphitl ; and in Exchange Hours ln the: 
Preneh ace allan Watk yor j 
WILLIAM BLYARD, for the fhid Commenter, 
f Noy 18, Ssvaze-Gardens. : 
Goods to. be taken on Board the Veltel with! 
‘Gut an Onder from the Broker. ; 
EW ROW Bans. fiweih 
his Duy are\publithed, (nwoVotumes, price es. fewer, 
rpue YOUNG ‘WIDOW: or the HIS 
TORY of Mr, LENWICH. ne 
‘The HISTORY of Lord BELFORDand Mits SOPHIA. 
2 vol. ge Round a8 
Printed for the Edicnryandfoltby Fr Nolte, in Holborn; 
‘Where may be had lately pablitned, 5 
St. Ruthin’s Abbey, Novel, : vols oa.bound. 
The Wor 
4° ¥ol . 74, boumt: 
AiLeion for Lovers, ory Hittory of Col, Melville and. 
Lady Richly, 2 volt. 78, bound. ’ 
Literary Anofementsy or, Evening Entertainer, a vol, 
7s. bound. 
Piso gexetos ofa Cavaller, by Danlel Defoe, * 3 vol. ov 
ride} { : : 3 
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TT, RICKABY, PRINTER, 
Ne tay Dako's Court, Drury Lane; y 
Efpettfutly informs bis Friends andthe Pub- 
tein gener 
Mr. Magee 


» OF Eeitehys ory Hiftory of Faany Belton, | 


to-change. its favourite publi 
the comiteation would prod: 
fittisfaétion to all's’ the politich 
nothing to amufe him bit long accottnts of 
fquabbles: about trifles in Parliamentyor panes 
Fics on the mely itd menfiites that he mi i‘. ditt 
eds or beb om thofe whom 
‘The perfor to whom parlinn 
peakable delight, would find: himiel 

ith political fpeculation’ about the ahelflires: 
that the different courts in Europit might proba-) 
bly adopt >. oF difgufted with whole ‘pages of ad-; 
vertifements, in which hefelt sto concern j——whiltt | 
the ptata thop-keeper who wanted to find'a con- 
venient howfe for his bifinetd, and the fervant | 


an widversifement chrecting where he mi eh q 
# place vo fait him, would have their labout for 
‘their pains, in perufing publications, filled with 
fenacortal debates, or political effays and remarky | 
whieh would direé them to nothing: lefs chun the 
houfe or place they’ ‘wanted, —A’ N, ‘ape. 
conductedon the trie’ ahd narural principles oi 

fich 2 publication, oughe to be’ the Remiter of 
the times, and ful recorder OF every {pecies 


|} of intelligence ; fr ovghe nor to bie engtoffed by 


J every palate : obfervations on the a 
] our ows and of foreign courts fhould be 


ata prenarare 
‘the Londoa Malical Journa 


finy particular objects bat, tke a well cotered 
tible, f¢ fhould contain ager fuited_ to 
fpofitions of 


he re- 


Papers whi 
eh, th 
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pap 
reported xt Targey cannot be publithed before 
noon } nayy they fometlines are not even*fent to 
prefs {0 foor ; confequently purties interedted ‘in 
Jales are effentially injured, ax dhe advertifements, 
inviting the: public to attend them at tex or sevelee 
‘o'clock, do not appear, on account of aJate pub= 
Heation, till fome hours atter.—From, the fame 
fource flows another inconvenitnce 5 it -is ome 
times found neceflary to defer flea after oy here 
been advertifed fore particttlar day 3 but the d+ 
tice of putting them off nat appearing early 
exough, on account of the late hour at which 
the papers containing it wre publified, mumbers 
of people; aéting Under the impreffion of former 
adverthfements, aré unnecefMurily put to the trous 
‘die of attending, —Jt will be the object of the 
Univerfal Rrgifier to’ guard apaipit thefe great 
inconveniences, without depriving: its readers, of . 
the pleature oflearning whit palfés ty Parliament. 
—It is intended, then, chat che dbbutes thal! be 
regularly reported in it; but on the-othor bincly 
that the publication may not be delayed to the 
dice of people:in trade, the fpecchee will not 
en on a fetge feate ; the /uéfance thal be 
faithfully preferved 
parts will be omitted. 
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Its founder, John Walter, wrote: “To bring out a new paper is certainly an arduous undertaki} 


January 1,1785: the first issue of The Daily Universal Register, later renamed The Tit 
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